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PREFACE 


This book is written neither by a philosopher nor by a student of 
comparative religions, but by a medical man. But it must be confessed 
that the author has made inroads into regions that are not generally 
regarded as part of the provmce of medicme. For this trespass he 
makes no apology. In his opinion the time is long past when a doctor 
can confine his attention to die body, looking upon it as a self-sufficient 
mechanism, the workmg of which is unrelated to the activity of the 
mmd and spint. Mmd, spint and body are but different aspects of the 
same fundamental unit, man, and are all m need of study if we arc to 
arrive at any understandmg of his nature. Too long have we been 
workmg as specialists m separate and stnctly limited compartments, 
bclievmg that m dealing with certain abstractions we shall eventually 
understand the nature of the whole. Only when biology, psychology, 
philosophy and rehgion have all thrown their separate findings mtp 
the pool can there be any hope of gaming some insight into the 
nature of man. 

The work of puttmg together the material for this book was started 
m September 1940, almost simultaneously with the bursting of the 
Blitzkrieg on London. This statement is not made in any spuit of 
bravado, for humamty soon adjusts itself to new conditions, but for 
the purpose of giving an mdication of the atmosphere in which the 
book was wntten. War is a great destroyer, not only of lives and 
property, but also of illusions. The throbbing of the wmgs of 
destrucuon in the darkness overhead makes for honesty, however 
small the actual danger of personal mjury may be. Thoughts that 
nowhere touch reahty, but are merely creations of the fancy, are 
swept aside, for war strips us of our borrowed finenes, and leaves 
us with what is our own. And because our mmds restlessly seek a 
firm basis on which to build, even those opinions and beliefs tlut are 
genumely ours are re-submitted to careful scrutiny. In this way war 
becomes a great danfier of values, the fidse being sifted &om the true, 
SO that what remains stands out m bolder rehef. 
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PREFACE 

The <}estmctioa of the great illusion' that man is automatically 
progressing has shaken our fiulh in many of our most cherished 
s^Jiemes. The men of this, and of the last century, have implicitly 
believed that by means of the skilful organization of mankind they 
could ensure a golden future. This war has destroyed far more than 
the League of Nations; it has also rendered meanmgless all those 
theones that were based on the idea that an inner change can be 
achieved from without. Many of our most senous thinkers and 
ardent workers for a better world have devoted their whole time 
and energy to further Utopian schemes which were entirely dependent 
upon exterior organization. The present condict has cleared our 
vision, and helped us to see that only by an effort from within can 
man’s nature be altered. 

In preparmg this book the author has received so much help from 
die wntmgs of others, quite apart ffom the magical aid that hes in 
such immortal hterature as the New Testament and the Mahabharata, 
and from a perusal of the classical works of the great Buropean and 
Eastern philosophers, that it is difficult for him to define the limits 
of his indehtedness. He would like, however, to acknowledge how 
much he owes to Professor Radhaknshnan’s recendy published Eastern 
Religions and Western Thought, which has proved to be an inexhaustible 
source of knowledge and mspiration. Other books that have been of 
great value to him arc P. D. Ouspensky’s New Model of the Universe, 
C. E. M. Joad’s Gutde to Philosophy, Madame David-Ned’s Buddhism, 
and the three volumes of The Cultural Heritage of India issued by 
the Sn Ramaknshna Centenary Celebration Committee. With this 
inadequate acknowledgment of his mdebtedness he must rest content. 
A bibhography of books that have been consulted will be found at 
the end of this volume. 

Harley Street, London, W.i 

September 1940-January 1941 
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CRArTEK I 


THE DARK HOUSE 

In diat book of Su£ wisdom, The Mathnawi of Jalalu’ddin Rumi, there 
is a story called ‘The Disagreement as to the Description and Shape of 
the Elephant’. It runs as follows: 

The elephant was in a dark house: some Hmdus had brought it 
for exhibition. 

In order to see it, many people were going, every one, into that 
darkness. 

As seemg it with the eye was impossible, each one was feeling 
It m the dark with the palm of his hand. 

The hand of one fell on its trunk: He said, ‘This creature is like 
a water-pipe’. 

The hwd of another touched its car: to him it appeared to be 
like a fan. 

Smce another handled its leg, he said, ‘I found the elephant shape 
to be like a pillar’. 

Another laid his hand on the back: he said, 'Truly this elephant 
was like a throne’ 

Similarly, when anyone heard a description of the elephant, he 
understood it only m respect of the part that he had touched. 

On account of the diveiM place of view their statements 
diiiered: one man entided it ‘dal\ another, ‘alif ’. 

If there had been a candle in each one’s hand, the difference 
would have gone out of their words. 

The eye of sense-percepdon is only like the palm of the hand, 
the palm hath not power to reach the whole of the* elephant. 

The eye of the Sea is one thing, and the foam another; leave 
the foam and look with the eye of the Sea. 

Day and night there is the movement of foam-flecks firom the 
Sea: ^ou beholdest the foam, but not the Sea. Marvellous! 

The genius of the poet has gone straight to the centre of the problem 
of knowledge. Our hands fumble over the surflice of the eleph^ each 
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of us proclaiming what we have found, and none of us being able to 
relate the part to the whole. The &ct that we have invented scientific 
instruments which render our special senses a thousand times more 
acute does not reduce our difficulties. If anythmg, it increases them, 
because we become so engrossed m our minute exammations that we 
are vnable to listen to what our colleagues at the other end of the 
elephant are saymg. We have all become speaahsts, learmng more and 
more about the part, and less and less about the whole. Even if we 
could spare the time to study diffi;rent speaalities, the search for 
knowledge has become so intense and so many observations have been 
recorded, that no man can ever hope to know all that others have 
discovered. The task of synthesizmg so many observations is beyond 
the wit of man. It would seem, mdeed, that the very existence of an 
elephant has been forgotten, so pressmg is the work we have on hand. 
As a result, we are now engaged solely m compihng vast catalogues of 
observations on legs, trunks or tails, as the case may be. 

This IS the unsatisfactory state in which medical science now finds 
Itself, and what is true of medical science is equally true of the whole 
body of knowledge. Medicme studies man, and man is an mdivisible 
whole of such enormous complexity that it is impossible to grasp the 
whole truth about him. We have, therefore, taken him to pieces m 
order to study each piece separately, and now, as medical men, we arc 
finding the greatest difficulty m puttmg the pieces together again. 

The physiaan who is called upon to deal with a sick man is con- 
fronted with a truly formidable task. What renders the task so difficult 
IS the fact that he does not even know what a normal man is, soil less 
a sick one. He has a noddmg acquamtance with some of man’s organs 
and has a shrewd idea how they work, but of the nature of man him- 
self, he IS woefully and confessedly ignorant. The physician is, mdeed, 
m the posidon of a mechamc, who has been summoned to put right 
an engine diat works in accordance with prmdples that are quite 
unknown to him. He is like a mechamc, say, who understands the 
structure of steam-ei^^nes, but, because he is ignorant of the existence 
of electnaty, is quite mcapable of deahng with an automobile. If all 
that IS wrong with it happens to be some mechamcal defect in a pipe, 
he may be able to put thmgs nght, but if the dynamo is wrong, he is 
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completely at a loss what to do. Small wonder that the physician in 
the privacy oFhis heart is appalled by his own ignorance, and puts aU 
his trust in the one advantage that he possesses over the motor-mechar 
nic, the help that he denves from the curative forces of nature, the 
vis mediratrix naturae. Indeed, as every doctor knows, all that he does 
is to act m the capacity of nature’s humble and adminng assistant. 

In his mteresdng book, Man the Unknown, Alexis Carrel points to a 
strange dispanty that exists between the progress achieved in the 
sciences of inert and of livmg matters. Dunng the course of the last 
century, physics and chemistry have made such stupendous advances 
that they have outdistanced all other branches of science, and parti- 
cularly diose sciences which concern themselves with the phenomenon 
of hfe. It is as though the exammer of the trunk of the elephant had 
been so mduStrious and had made such progress, m his handhng of it, 
that his reports were no longer intclhgible to those palpating other 
portions of its body. The mathematical formulae and the hypotheses 
of the physicists are truly magnificent, but they arc utterly beyond the 
comprehension of the biologists. The latter are still m the prdiminaxy 
stages of their task, that is to say, m the descriptive stage. They arc 
still making observations, and are painfully sorting out and attempting 
to classify phenomena, but so far, they have been imable to produce 
order in the matenal that they have collected, let alone deduce from 
their observations the laws of life. Not that they are to be blamed for 
this. Progress in saence is dependent on the discovery of a smtable 
technique, and the techniques for examining living matter are infenor 
to those apphcable to matter that is mert. A hving cell cannot be 
handled so simply as a powder in a test-tube, for it is a phenomenon of 
such immense complexity that there is no method available for appre- 
hendu^ it. If this be true of a hving cell, it is still more true of such a 
stupendously compheated object as a hving man. How indeed are we 
to approach the subject whicQi of all others is of greatest importance to 
us, the subject of man? All that we have been able to do so fitf is to 
make certam abstractions from him and study them to the best of 
our abihty. This has entailed the calling in of various specialists, 
each of whom, when he has conqileted his work, has presented us 
with a difierent desenption of what man is. The anatomist, the 
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physiologist, the bio-chemist, the geneticist and the psychologist have 
all contributed their quota of knowledge, but when we come to add 
np what we have been given, the sum of it still fails to ri^present man. 
The TTian described by each of the specialists and the man descnbed 
by all the specialists, is still not a man. There is a residue that remains, 
a residue that is more important than all that has been abstracted. 
Indeed, when we come to look mto it more carefully, all that the 
specialist has done has been to hand us a collection of schemata formed 
around the particular techmque which each of them has employed. 
We have bera given a corpse dissected by the anatomists, a collection 
of organs and extracts by the physiologists, and a pattern of behaviour 
by the psychologists. Man, as Alexis Carrel has confessed, still remains 
the unknown 

But It IS not only because the subject is so difficult that man’s know- 
ledge of himself remams rudimentary. Man has been so occupied with 
the world outside him that he has had no tune to study the world that 
IS widim. In primitive ages this was mevitable, for the struggle to sur- 
vive was so fierce that it absorbed all his energy. Tools had to be made, 
food procured, dwellings erected, homes defended and children 
reared. There was little time left over for the study of the phenomena 
that he carried about m his own person Later on, when his life was 
better organized, the study of his nature was left to the priests and the 
medicine men. Smee these possessed no more knowledge than their 
fellows they resorted to the use of cut-and-dned formulae, and thus hid 
their Ignorance from the world. In this way it happened that long before 
his attention was turned on himself, man had gamed qmte a consider- 
able knowledge of the movements of the sun, moon and stars, of the 
rise and fall of the tides, of metallurgy and of the cultivation of crops. 
But on the whole, man’s body and imnd worked satisfactorily, so that 
It seemed that they could be left to their own devices, and attention 
directed to those objects which by study could be shaped to m^n’s ends. 
In any case, the external world was a much more satis&ctory subject 
for observation, for the study of it prompdy yielded tangible results, 
results that the nund delighted m contemplating. Our nunds have a 
strong partiality for clear and defimte solutions, and mstinctively dislike 
all efibrts that lead to a feehng of insecurity. Some sort of order can be 
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discovered m the world outside us, whereas in the world that is ynthin, 
there is nothing that can be caught hold of and submitted to scrutiny. 
There was every inducement therefore to leave man's body and mind 
alone, and to get on with the study of objects that yielded more 
profitable results 

At a still later penod necessity, m the shape of injury and disease, 
drove man, m spite of his distaste for the task, to study his own body. 
It was clear that the medicme men and priests could not be relied upon 
to do all that they had promised. They were deprived, therefore, of 
jurisdiction over the body, but still left m charge of the soul. Men 
became doctors, and because, before prescnbmg a cure, it is necessary 
to know somethmg about the body, anatomy and physiology were 
studied. That this move on the part of the early doctors to gam some 
knowledge of the mystery of life met with considerable opposition is 
shown by the obstacles that were frequently put m the way of their 
studies. Human anatomy had to be studied m secret, and sometimes 
the help of cnmmals had to be enhsted m order to obtam material for 
dissection. 

Although the army of physiologists, anatomists, pathologists, bio- 
chemists and other experts that medicme has pressed mto her service 
has revealed much that was previously unknown about man’s body, it 
IS only smcc the early part of this century that medical men have turned 
their attention to man’s mmd Previously it was felt that this could be 
left to take care of itself, or that if m need of help, the patient could 
apply to the priests. But when ‘it was found that many of the diseases 
that the physician had to treat, had their ongm in the mind, there arose 
the necessity for studyingthe mind as well as the body. Anew branch of 
medical science was founded, the saence of medical psychology. At 
first this was looked upon as a sort of Cmderella of the medical family, 
at whom the older members of the profession laughed, and of whom 
they were a little bit ashamed. But medical psychology, after a struggle, 
succeeded m estabhshmg itself as a reputable department of medicme, 
and great hopes were even entertained for its future. Medical men, it 
was now felt, were equipped to treat not only the body, but also the 
mmd. There were even those who looked upon Freudian analysis as a 
new rehgion that would eventually save the world; and certainly some of 
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its exponents quickly developed the qusdidcs that are often attached to 
the priesthood. Yet, when examined closely, all these new schools of 
medical psychology told us very htde about the real nature of maiu 
What th^ actually succeeded m domg was to describe and to explain 
some of the mechanisms that are found in a mind that is sick. They 
were in no sense of the word complete systems of psychology, and left 
out of their account the whole of the spiritual side of man. Medical 
psychologists admitted that they were not mterested m the subject of 
teUgion, and if pressed to account for the religious urge m man, they 
generally attempted to explain it as a survival m the adult of the fantasies 
of childhood. 

The foregoing represents m bnef form the attitude of present-day 
medical science to the subject of man Few doctors have any time for 
the study of philosophy, for their profession is an exacting one, and it 
IS all that they can do to keep abreast of its advances What is true of 
medical saence is also true of the whole civilized world. Men, at the 
present time, are so engrossed m their various occupations, in manufac- 
turing superfluous goods, in buymg and selhng, m accumulatmg wealth, 
or m struggling merely to maintam themselves, m altering their environ- 
ment, m building for the future, and m rushing hither and thither, that 
they have no time left to wonder what it is all about. 

Up till recently there has existed an excuse for this failure on the 
part of civihzed man to mquire mto the why and the wherefore of his 
existence. The wave of prospenty that followed the industnal revolu- 
tion, the tnumphant progress of saence, man’s impressive conquest of 
the external world, Darwin’s theory of a mechanical evolution that 
guaranteed a bettenng of the species, and the books of many Victonan 
I and Edwardian writers— all created a feeling of optimism. Man was 
marchmg forward to a glorious future, and to the Golden Age por- 
trayed m some of H. G. Wells’s earlier books. With the fate of man 
assured, what need was there for him to interrupt his labours m order 
to mquire about his nature? Speed was the key to success, and those 
who moved fastest and crammed most activities mto each fleeting hour 
would arnve first. There was no time to think 

But disillusionment has come, and we begin to doubt whether material 
prospenty, even when it exists, is necessanly synonymous with suo- 
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cessfiil living. We are discovering that much is wrong with the form of 
civilization that we have invented. Hitherto we have prided ourselves 
on our education, but m practically every country we find a decrease,* 
rather than an mcrease, in the mtellectual and moral culture of those who 
are responsible for our pubhc affairs. Despite the immense hopes that 
we had placed on it, our civilization has failed to develop men of 
intelligence and culture who are ca{»ibleof guidmgus along the danger- 
ous road that we are treadmg. We can no longer rest satisfied with our- 
selves, or our leaders, and some of us are pausing for a moment, and 
wondering whether Browning’s optimistic opimon of the world is any 
longer justified. 

This book is an attempt on the part of one who, however ill-equipped 
he may feel himself to be for such a task, is re-examinmg certain 
fundamental questions, and more particularly the question of man’s 
nature. Only if one knows what man is, can one hope to find out what 
he may become. The task that the wnter has set himself is an unmense 
one, smee it entails a survey not only of science, but also of religion. 
A detailed survey is manifestly impossible, and all that can be 
attempted is to provide a bird’s-eye view of the subject which may 
encourage the ordinary man to think about matters that hitherto he has 
been content to leave to the experts. 

Before embarking on the mam thesis it is necessary, m spite of the 
philosophical techmcahties mvolved, to say somethmg about the 
nature of sense perception, for it is through our sense perceptions that 
we gam our knowledge of the outside world. What do our special 
senses tell us about the objects that surround us? They would seem to 
tell us a great deal. But reflection shows us, if we arc observant, that 
much of the information that our sense organs give us, relates, not to 
what is going on ‘out there’, but to what is gomg on inside ourselves. 
What actually happens when we see a red pillar-box is that certain 
vibrations towards the lower end of the spectrum impinge on the cor- 
neas of our eyes, are refracted on to the retinas and send impulses travel- 
Img along the optic nerves which finally set up a commotion m the 
occipital area of the brain. As a result of this inner agitation, and of 
relatmg it to certam similar agitations that we have previously ex- 
perienced, and still remember, we state that we have seen a red pillar- 
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box. If, however, we had happened to be colour -blind, we would have 
been equally justified in calhng the pillar-box green, for the colour that 
we have seen is projected by us on to it. Of the real nature of the box, 
or indeed of its real existence, we are totally ignorant. 

How large a part of what we know of the external world is inferred 
by our minds mstead of bemg directly perceived is admirably expressed 
by Sir Arthur Eddington in his book. Science and the Unseen World: 

Consider how our supposed acquaintance with a lump of matter 
IS obtained Some infiuence emanating from it plays on the ex- 
tremity of a nerve, starting a senes of physical and chemical 
changes, which are propagated along the nerve to a bram cell; 
there a mystery happens, and an image of sensation arises in the 
mind, which cannot purport to resemble the stimulus which ex- 
cites It Everythmg loiown about the material world must m one 
way or another have been mferred from these stimuh transmitted 
along the nerves . . . The mmd as a central receiving station reads 
the dots and dashes of the mcoming nerve signals. By frequent 
repetition of their call signals, the vanous transmitting stauons of 
the outside world become femihar. We begm to feel quite a 
homely acquaintance with 2LO and 5XX But a broadcasting 
station IS not like its call signal, there is no commcnsurabihty m 
their natures So, too, the chairs and tables around us which broad- 
cast to us incessantly those signals which afiect our sight and touch 
cannot in their nature be like unto the signals, or to the sensations 
which the signals awake at the end of their journey ... It is an 
astomshmg feat of deciphering that we should have been able to 
uifer an orderly scheme of natural knowledge from such mdirect 
commumcation. 


Havmg stressed the roundabout and inferential character of our know- 
ledge of the external world, Eddington proceeds then to contrast il 
with the direcmess and immcducy of our knowledge of ourselves: 

Clearly there is one kmd of knowledge which cannot pass 
through such channels, namely, knowledge of the mtrmsic nature 
of that which lies at the far end of the Ime of commumcation. 


This IS not an inferred knowledge of outside thmgs, but a knowledge 
of something as it is m itself And this one dung that we know direcdy, 
and as it really is, is mmd. 
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Mind is the first and most direct thing in our experience; all else 
IS remote inference . . . We have an acquamtance with the mental 
and'spintual nature of ourselves known in our inmds by an mti- 
mate contact transcending the methods of physics. 

In giving this long quotation firom Eddmgton there is no desire oq the 
part of the writer to suggest that the conclusions at which that eminent 
scientist amves are necessarily true. Whether we agree with Eddington 
or not will depend on the school of philosophy to which we happen to 
belong, and this m turn will depend on the kmd of person that we are. 
Although the cntic who stated that philosophies tell us a great deal 
about the philosophers but very httle about the umverse, was a cynic. 
It cannot be denied that our choice of a philosophy is detennmed as 
much by the appeal that it makes to our emotions as by the appeal that 
It makes to our mtellect. The thoughts that we entertam are to a great 
extent determuied by our likes and dislikes; one theory appeals to us, 
another is distasteful. The peisonahty of a philosopher has an influence 
in determimng the philosophy that he favours. Bishop Berkeley, 
reacting from the matenalism of his age, evolved a purely idealistic 
philosophy. Hobbes, impressed by the mechamsuc explanations that 
Galileo had applied to physical phenomena, preferred an extreme 
form of matenalism. The real reason for givmg this quotaUon firom 
Eddmgton is for the purpose of opposmg the view, so commonly held 
by the non-plulosophically mmded reader, that the external world is 
composed of physical objects possessmg quahties m their own nghts, 
winch are presented to the mind exactly as they are. This is never the 
case, for it must be confessed that our senses tell us very htde about 
the physical world. They are like the hands of the Hmdus that m the 
tale quoted above from The Mathnawi of Jalalu’ddm Rumi, touch the 
surface of the elephant and seek to find out what it is like. Yet it is only 
through the sense organs that we become acquamted with the outside 
world, for we hve m a dark house. ‘If there had been a candle', says 
Jalalu’ddm Rumi, ‘m each one’s hand, die difference would have 
gone out of their words.’ What the poet meant by these words it will 
be the endeavour of this book to show. 
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subdivided into two main groups, the fixed cells out of which the tissues} 
and organs are built, and the wandering cells that may travel throughout; 
th/; body’s whole length. Each of these groups contams a great many 
varieties of cell, for example, amongst the fixed cells, epithelial and 
connective tissue cells, and amongst the wandenng cells, red and white 
blood corpuscles. Of all the cells m the body, the epithelial are the 
noblest, smce it is out of them that are formed such organs as the bram 
and the endocrme glands. 

By the use of a suitable techmque, fragments of hvmg tissue can be 
grown in flasks. This allows of the cell characteristics bemg studied, 
just as the characteristics of mi crobes m culture can be studied. Each 
type of cell is found to have its inherent quahties, which remam the 
same even after several years have elapsed smce their separation from 
the organism from which they were originally obtained. Cells taken 
from a chick embryo have now hved for nearly a quarter of a century, 
although the hfe of a fowl has a span of only two or three years. Afier 
three or four days a culture ceases to thrive, and if left would die, 
poisoned by its own excretions mto the scrum that nourishes it. To 
avoid this the culture is transferred periodically mto fresh serum, and 
provided that sufficient care be exerased, and that no accidents befall it, 
there appears to be no reason why it should not continue growmg for 
ever. The cell that is most easy to grow is the primitive cell of the con- 
nective tissue, but It has also been found possible to cultivate more 
specialized cells from nmscles and nerves, and even from such organs 
as the kidney. In such cases the cells lose their highly speciahzed char- 
acter. No longer dedicated to the performance of special duties, they 
become free mdividuals, and revert to a bumbler and more generalized 
type. 

The characteristics which are used to distmguish one cell from 
another are their mode of locomotion, their manner of assoaatmg with 
each other, their rate of growth, their response to different chemicals, 
the food they require, the substances they secrete, and their shape and 
mtemal structure. It must also be remembered that the medium m 
which a cell lives is of the greatest importance to it. This apphes 
equally to cells hvmg withm the body, and to cells grown outside it in 
flasks. The orgamc medium that surrounds the cell m the hving body> 
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must indeed be regarded as forming an integral part of the tissues. It is 
composed of blood flowmg m the mterior of the smallest blood vesseU 
or capillaries and of plasma, or lymph, that has filtered through their 
walls. Upon the physico-chemical state of this orgamc medium ini 
which the cells hve depends not only our health, but even the manifes- 
tations of our psychic life, our very thoughts and emotions. It was not 
without some justification that the anaents spoke of the difierent 
‘humours’ of the body, the ‘humours’ on which everythmg depended. 
Although much of their theory has been discarded, it still survives m a 
modified form m the theories of the part played by the secretions of the 
endocrine glands m the physical and psychic life of the organism. This 
subject will be dealt with more fully m the followmg chapter, but m 
the meantime it may be pomted out that it is by their presence m the 
medium surrounding the cells that the mtemal secretions exert their 
influence. When a person’s temperament has been changed by the 
absence of thyroid, or he suffers from undue fatigue through a deficiency 
of suprarenal secretion, these changes arc due to a lack of the necessary 
secretions m the fluids nourishing the brain. 

The cell has been said to be bounded by a linutmg membrane, but it 
IS m no way a membrane that shuts it off from the outer world. 
Rather is it a kmd of sieve through die meshes of which a ceaseless 
exchange and barter is bemg carried on with the outer world. Nutntive 
material is absorbed through these meshes, m the form of sugar, fats 
and proteins, and through them oxygen is taken m. Respiration is not 
only a function of the total organism, but it is the function also of the 
mdividual cell. Equally important to the takmg in of nutnment is the 
climmation of waste products A cell kept m a medium filled with 
waste products dies like a fish m a bowl of stagnant water, so that 
freedom to eliminate is m the end as important as freedom to take m. 

We may picture the cell as a self-contamed, self-running chemical 
factory m which the nucleus plays the part of the board of management. 
Withm It a hundred different processes are bemg earned out; processes 
of hydrolysis, oxidization, breakmg down, budding up, takmg m and 
givmg out. Never for one moment are its activities allowed to cease, 
for life must always be kept gomg and the cell can never be at rest. 

What then is life i To ask for a defimbon of life is to ask for somethmg 
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that scientists have never been able to supply — unless Bichat’s dcscnp- 
tion of life as that wbch results from the action of forces counter- 
> acting death, can be accepted as a definition. Yet this definition vtras not 
given in any spirit of cynicism, for it is impossible to descnbe life by 
means of any simple formula. Needham has supphed the somewhat 
technccal definition that hfe is ‘a dynamic equilibnum in a polyphasic 
system, consistmg of protems, fats, carbohydrates, sterols, hpoids, 
cycloses and water’ But it were better to avoid seckmg a definition, 
and consider instead some of the charactensacs of life. 

In round terms, life is an energy-system, the energy of which is directed 
to mamtaimng itself We have seen that the cell fulfils these conditions. 
It feeds Itself, grows, excretes waste products, moves and reproduces 
Itself This m turn entails dependence on its surroundmgs, for it is from 
these that the cell takes up its energy, and into these that it returns 
energy. Life is, therefore, an energy-system that can mamtam itself as a 
self-centred balancedunity by giving to and takmg from its surroundmgs. 
And now comes in a very important feature. Life acts as though it 
desired to mamtam itself It is, above all, this element of purposive 
mtention that distmguishcs the animate from the inanimate. A cell sets 
out to mamtam itself as though actmg m accordance with some design 
to which It subscribes A stone that falls to tlie ground, a magnet that 
attracts iron filmgs, an iron that expands on heating caimot be regarded 
as dcsirmg to fall, to attract, or to expand, but a cell works as though It 
desired so to work It is purposive and resourceful. But, broadly 
speakmg, it is impossible to draw a sharp line between the livmg and 
the non-hvmg As Sir Charles Sherrington has put it; 

There is m hving nothing fimdamentally otlier than is gomg 
forward m all the various grades of energy-systems which we 
know, though m some less rapidly, and less balancedly than m 
others Whether atom, molecule, colloidal complex, or what-not, 
whether virus or cell, or plant or animal compounded of cells, 
each IS a system of motion m commerce with its surround. The 
behaviour of the livmg body is an example of this, and wc call it 
hvmg. The behaviour of those newly discovered so-called viruses 
IS an example of this, and there is hesitation whether or not to 
call it hvmg. There is between them all no essential difference. 
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Life is really a question of complexity of organization. The adjective 
‘living' would never be applied to a simplified organization, but only to 
a highly heterogeneous, complex organization that had been integrated 
into an individual. Some scientists now regard the division of physico- 
chemical systems mto living and non-hvmg as bcmg merely a conve- 
nient convention, but a convention that rests on no saentihc basis. The 
old idea of an occult life-pnnciple which, added to matter, brought it 
to life, is now abandoned. The word ‘life’ is retamed as a useful term to 
describe all those faculaes that are characteristic of living matter. Life 
IS a tram of fire that finds fuel for itself and produces ashes, a tram that 
will contmue until its force is spent, and then it will go out. 

This is the point of view of the modem scientist, but at the same time, 
he hurries to point out that, although the rc-hghtmg of the fire of life 
IS contmually taking place, its startmg-point must always be a spark 
from the living. Life always comes from life, and every search for 
another starting-point has proved fruitless Ancient scientists did 
not always hold that life only comes from life, although William 
Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, beheved this. 
‘The living thmg’, he wrote, ‘is always from an egg, which is agam from 
a Imng thmg ’ Pasteur confirmed Harvey’s view by his classical 
investigation of the processes involved m the fermentation of wme. In 
his experiments he could find no evidence that germs were ever spon- 
taneously generated. 

The biological problem m a complex organism resolves itself mto 
two parts, first the life of the constituent cell, and second the life of the 
total organism. Aldiough each cell has a separate self-centred life, to- 
gether the cells form a corporate umty. Each cell helps, and is in turn 
helped by, its neighbour, die whole agglomeration of cells formmg an 
ideal sociahst community, such as politicians may have dreamt of, 
but have never seen realized. Sometimes the cells are so intimately 
joined one with another (for example, the nerve-cells) that the micro- 
scope IS unable to discover any separation between them. Nevertheless, 
experiment has shown that they still remam individuals, so that the death 
of one does not necessarily entad the death of the other. Each is a self-, 
sufficient hvmg umt. 

One of the factors that mtegrates the component cells mto one whole 
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IS the dependence of each individual on its surroundings. Forming part 
of a cell’s surroundings is its neighbour, so that every cell is modified, 
and responsive to, its neighbour. There is a balance maintained between 
them, a balance that determmes activity, and particularly the activity of 
reproduction In tissue cultures, where the cells are all of one kmd, 
reproduction goes on mdcfimtely, untrammelled by the presence and 
restrainmg force exertecf by neighbours of a different nature What 
happens when a cell is entirely egocentric and umnfluenced by the 
activities of the cells surroundmg it is shown ‘when an organism is 
attacked by cancer. A malignant growth may be regarded as a set of 
bandits let loose m a peaceful socialist commumty. Ongmating, 
say, amongst the cells of the breast, the cancer cells assume a fierce and 
completely inconsiderate activity Watched on a cmcmatograph film 
cancer cells are seen to be possessed of a fanatical frenzy, pushmg on one 
side the quiet, wcU-disposed cells of the body and thrustmg themselves 
into their place. With mad impetuosity they have set out to conquer 
the body, and smee it is by sheer brute force that they will accomplish 
this, they multiply prodigiously. They are invaders who have no idea 
other than that of conquest by force 

It IS die absence of conformity to a general plan that distinguishes a 
cancer cell from the ordinary cell of the body. In the healthy body 
cverythmg is done deliberately and m conformity with design. Al- 
though each cell is a sclfcontained, sclf-supportmg umt, it still remains 
a unit that works for the common good. It is as though somewhere in 
the body there was a master-mind at work, a mind that co-ordinated 
the work of the parts widi the whole, integrating the activity of a 
inilhon miUion cells. The number of cells out of which die human body, 
IS built IS said to be about a thousand billion, all of which obey the law, I 
and all of which are able to trace back their ancestry to one ongmal( 
progemtor. Nobody knows how the beehive and the antheap arc 
co-ordmated and ruled. Nobody knows the nature of the mmd that 
rules and regulates the activities of the thousand bilhon cells that con- 
stitute the body. 

The modem scientist, as we have seen, refuses to admit that there is 
any essential difierence between life and no life. What has he to say on 
the subject of mmd and no mind’ In order to find an answer to this 
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question wc must follow the hierarchy of living systems downwards, 
ami. note the point, if such exists, at which mind quits^vmg matter. 
We and the animals have imnds, and since the Psalmist has referred 
to the ant for a moral lesson, we must assume that the msectshave minds 
also. What about the lowest forms of hfe, the umcellular organisms? 
Some wit has said that if an amoeba were as large as a dog, w^ would 
never hesitate to accord to it a mmd. An amoeba works accordmg to a 
plan; its movements are purposive, and from its behaviour it would 
appear to have primitive desires But it is less adaptable than a dog and 
would seem to be less capable of bemg educated. But who has ever 
attempted to educate an amoeba* The psychology of an amoeba has 
yet to be wntten, but if by mmd is meant purposive action, the amoeba 
has a mmd 

Teleological explanations are generaUy taboo m science, but it is quite 
impossible to approach any biological problem without thmkmg m 
terms of purpose and design Who can watch a battle between the 
white corpuscles of the blood and mvadmg bacteria without saying 
that the whole behaviour of the corpuscles is designed to overcome and 
devour the organisms that threaten not only their own lives, but also 
that of the whole organism* If the warrior ants who defend the ant- 
heap from invaders are accredited with mmd, the leucocytes m the blood 
stream have just as much right to be accredited with it. What we see 
when we peer through the microscope is a battle worked out accordmg 
to the prmciples of strategy and tactics. First advance those white cells 
whose role it is to absorb and to neutralize the poisons tliat have been 
let loose by the mvadmg bacilh Next appear the warriors, who, m 
turn, must paralyse the activity of the mvaders by a discharge of poisons, 
and finally the phagocytes, or scavengers, whose business it is to engulf 
the dead bodies of the enemy. So pregnant with purpose are all these 
activities that the adjective ‘defensive’ is inevitably attached to these 
cells. 

The application of cmematography to cell culture has given us an 
extraordmary insight mto the nature of cell life. There can be few 
thmgs more impressive tlian watchmg a film of yomig connective 
tissue cells (known as fibroblasts), and wandermg cells (similar to the 
white corpuscles of the blood). The scene is one of intense activity 
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embodying the dramas of birth, the struggle for existence, and death. 
Ktst of all we see the young cell growmg to maturity, and thensuddenly 
.^viding into two. This division is an extremely comphcated process, 
the twisted skein that makes up the nucleus sphtting down the middle 
and then rearranging itself mto two nuclei, which retire to opposite 
ends of the cell. A membrane then forms between the two halves, and 
m a convulsion of activity, the cell breaks into two separate individuals. 
Transferring our attention to one of them we watch it m turn gradually 
becommg more mature Sometimes it repeats the process, butsometimcs 
we watch it growmg old, its nucleus shnnkmg, its substance becoming 
translucent and its movements feebler. Life for an enfeebled cell 
IS as ruthless as it is for an aged animal m the jungle. The wandermg 
cells of the body approach and attack it, instinctively knowmg that it 
cannot defend itself. Fmally it is engulfed, thus providmg sustenance 
for Its fellows. To us, watching the whole of the drama, the scheme 
bchmd It all is apparent Birdi and death must play their part in the 
greater life of the tissues But how would the cell itself, knowmg only 
what was happening in its immediate neighbourhood, interpret its 
existence? It would know only that it was alive, and that life was 
difficult, and it would probably come to the conclusion that m living it 
had served no ulterior purpose That it was an essential part of a greater 
life would be beyond its power of comprehension, and who shall say 
whether its ignorance m this matter is greater than our own? 

The same purposive action of the wandering cells of the body is seen 
also m free unicellular orgamsms. Accordmg to some patient observers 
of the paramoecium, this mmute creature not only acts purposively, 
but IS even capable of learning from cxpcnence, and experience entads 
the existence of memory. It may well be that the observations of the 
paramoeaum observer arc capable of some other mterprctation, but 
until that IS forthcommg we must accredit the paramoecium with 
memory and mmd. Mmd, mdeed, would seem to be comcident with 
hfe, not only the Mmd of the Great Thmker, but also the mmd cxistmg 
inhvmg beings, His mcamated thoughts. Hobbesonce said: ‘I knowthat 
there have been certam philosophen, and they learned men, who have 
held that all bodies arc endowed with sense; nor do I see, if the nature 
of sense be set along reaction solely, how they can be refuted.' 
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THE ENDOCRINE GLANDS 

One of the questions raised in the last chapter was how the activities 
of the numerous cells that go to makeup the body are co-ordmatedso as 
to supply the needs of a single mtegrated individual. Each cell, as we 
have seen, is a self-sufficient, self^ontained chemical factory, and yet 
they aU combme togedier for the welfare of the whole, of which each 
forms so tmy a part This is a problem to which the biologist has not 
been able to find an entirely satisfactory answer Some of the co- 
ordinating factors m the body are known, but not all 

We have seen that a cell is influenced by the environment m which it 
lives. If the fluid surrounding it is deficient m the materials it rcqmres 
for Its activity, it ceases to work, and if the same fluid becomes clogged 
with the waste products of the cell, it dies Also, it was shown that cells 
of one kind grown in a flask continue to multiply mdefimtely, but that 
cells m the body that are surrounded by neighbours of a different type 
mamtain a balance in growth, no one type of cell attemptmg to over- 
come another by sheer weight of numbers It is mamly by means of 
these two mechanisms, the composition of the surrounding fluid and 
the balanced action of one cell against another, that co-ordination is 
secured in simple multi-cellular orgamsms. 

When we come to more complex creatures, two new, and very 
important, mechanisms come mto action: the endoenne glands and the 
central nervous system It is these mechanisms tliat we must now 
study, so that we may be in a position later on to discuss the nature of 
man’s body and mmd Fortunately it will only be necessary to furnish 
very simple descriptions of them, for both are highly technical sub- 
jects, to the study of which experts have devoted the whole of their 
lives. 

It IS an interestmg fact that the two systems that play such an im- 
portant role m co-ordmatmg the activities of body and mind arc 
developed from the same structure, namely, the skin. Embryologists 
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have shown that both the endocrine glands and the central nervous 
system are formed from an infoldmg of the outer layers of the dcvelop- 
mg embryo, so that they may be said to be embryologically closely 
related to the skm. At first sight, this kinship of the brain and the 
endoerme glands with such a humble structure as the skm would seem 
to be surpnsmg But the surprise is due to our regardmg the skm as an 
unimportant structure The skm is far more than a waterproof covenng ; 
It IS a highly complex structure, the importance of which is only now 
bemg realized If this were not so, how could we explam the fact that 
the skm so often reflects the activities and errors of the bram? Skin 
eruptions often follow a nervous shock, and wc are told that some 
of the samts developed stigmata as the result of their dwellmg upon the 
Crucifixion of Christ 

The story of the discovery of the endoerme glands is one of the most 
mterestmg m the history of medicme As is the case m so many other 
discoveries, it is difficult to fix any date for it, for long before the exist- 
ence of internal secretions was proved, their presence m the body was 
suspected Perhaps the credit for bemg die first to formulate a theory of 
internal secretions should be given to Bordeu Bordeu was a physiaan 
at the court of Louis XV, and he must have been a remarkable man, 
not only because court physicians are usually too much occupied with 
their duties to further medical advances, but because he formulated so 
clearly the role of the ducdcss glands. This formulation appears in his 
statement that he personally beheved that each organ of the body was 
the workshop of a specific substance which passed mto the blood and 
regulated the chemistry of the body. Should any of these substances be 
absent, he added, the harmony and poise of the body suffered. Could 
any guess have gone nearer the mark than this? 

Yet It was only late m the nmetcenth century that proof of the 
accuracy of Bordeu’s theory was obtained. The proof came as the 
result of an accident. The Swiss surgeons, Kocher and Reverdm, 
emboldened by the progress made m aseptic surgery, came to the con- 
clusion that It was justifiable to undertake the removal of goitres It had 
been taught that, like the appendix, the thyroid was a gland devoid of 
any function But a few months after these two pioneers had removed 
It mdependently from their patients, these patients passed mto a cunous 
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condlition that was similar to crediusm. The loss of the thyroid had 
caused a slowing down of all bodily processes, so that the patient be- 
came apathetic, sluggish in body and mind alike. The rate of the 
heart beat had dropped, the skm became dry and wrinkled, the tem- 
perature subnormal, die speech guttural, and the features broadened 
and coarsened. Although the removal of their enlarged thyroids had 
reheved the patients from the symptoms from which they suffered, 
the operation had converted them mto cretins A serious error had 
been made, and it was now obvious that the thyroid, far from bemg 
useless, performed some very important function. A halt was imme- 
diately called on its surgical removal. 

The experiment that had unwittmgly been made on human bemgs 
was now repeated on ammals, and although the results were less clear 
they were sufiicient to confirm the view that the thyroid was essential 
to the health of the body. Soon afterwards the next great advance was 
made m the form of what is known as ‘replacement therapy’, that is to 
say, the makmg good from an outside source of what the body has lost. 
Extracts were made from ammals’ thyroids and administered to other 
animals that had been deprived of their glands. The result was a drama- 
tic recovery from all the symptoms that had previously been brought 
about by removal. The new method of treatment was apphed to human 
bemgs suffcrmg from signs of thyroid msufiBacncy, and with gratifymg 
results. 

It was soon found that if very large doses of thyroid extract were 
given, the patients suffered from a number of new symptoms which 
were exactly the reverse of those caused by a defiacncy. There was a 
speedmg-up of all the bodily processes, a quickenmg of the heart-beat 
and a deepening of respiration. Patients also became very nervous 
and emotional, and unable to sleep, and they looked at the world 
through proimncnt, frightened eyes. 

The secretion formed by the thyroid was handed over to the 
bio-chemists for analysis, and it was found to consist mainly of an 
organic compound of lodme. To this product the name of thyroxm 
was given. Cluneal medicme worked m close collaboration with 
bio-chcmistry, each adding its quotum to the growmg sum of know- 
ledge. Physiaans observed that m certam cases of goitre, the symptoms 
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resembled those caused by excess, rather than by a deficiency, of thyroid. 
To these cases they gave the name of exophthalmic goitre, a name that 
is descriptive of the promment eyes which are a feature of this disease. 
These patients formed a striking contrast to the cretins, those unfor- 
tunate beings with a prematurely senile appearance, thick and lumpy 
bo(hes, short squat limbs and fingers, and mental development so low 
that they might almost be regarded as idiots And between these two 
extremes lay a number of cases that exlubited a imnor degree of 
deficiency or excess in other words, of hypo-thyroidism, or hyper- 
thyroidism. The hypo-thyroid group had dry thick wrinkled skins 
and scurfy hair, the hypcr-thyroid group, moist transparent skins and 
glossy hair. The hypo-thyroid cases were Icdiargic and tired with 
any effort; tlie hyper-tliyroid, alert, emotional, energetic and restless. 

It will be noted that both temperament and physique are affected 
by die quantity of thyroid secretion that finds its way into the cir- 
culation The diyroid may, indeed, be looked upon as a sort of governor 
that controls the speed at which the body and mind work. It also con- 
trols the speed of growth, so that a small quantity of thy roich extract 
placed daily in an aquarium materially shortens the time required for a 
tadpole to turn into a frog. It is for this reason that stunted and back- 
ward children arc somctinies given small doses of thyroid. 

If he had been alive at this time there was one old man who would 
have welcomed the news of the discovery of the internal secretion of 
the thyroid. Many yean previously Brown-Sequard had dehvered a 
lecture before the Socidte de Biologie m Paris on the mtemal secretion 
of the testicle He had been aihng in health and was on the pomt of 
giving up his work when he deaded to make certain experiments on 
himself. Believmg that the testicle contained an mtemal mvigoratmg 
secretion, ^le prepared extracts from a dog and injected them into him- 
self. He claimed that he had markedly benefited from the treatment, 
and that thanks to it he was enabled to continue his work. It was for 
the purpose of reporting these experiments and tlieir results that he 
gave his lecture. But the lecture utterly failed to convmce his audience 
and the saentificjournals which published an account of it were frankly 
satirical ‘Professor Brown-Sequaid’s audience’, said one of them, 
‘appears to have received an impression of the mtellectual capacity of 
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the aged saendst very diiTerent from thatwhich he, mhis elevated frame 
of mmd, evidendy expected to produce. The lecture must be regarded 
as further proof of the necessity for retiring professors who have' 
attained their threescore and ten.’ 

No lecture could have had a more crushing reception, and yet it con- 
tained nothing that need have surprised the audience or the reporters. 
Since the remotest antiquity men have deprived then domestic ammals , 
of their sex-glands for the express purpose of altermg their growth and 
their disposition The results of castration were well known to the 
world, and certainly to Brown-Sequard’s audience. By castration a bull 
IS changed into a patient ox, a fighting cock mto a fat capon, an un- 
manageable stallion mto a geldmg. By the same means the papal 
choirmasters, in former times, prevented the breaking of the voice of 
their choristers at puberty, and thus retained their services m the 
cathedral. So likewise did the Eastern pashas provide themselves with 
eunuchs who could be trusted to guard the seraglios 

With these proofs of the effect of castration so long before them, it is 
surprising that saentists took so httle interest in the subject. This is 
probably explained by the fact that they beheved tliat the changes 
brought about by castration were nervous in origin, that is to say, that 
the removal of the testicles cut the path of nervous impulses travelhng 
from them to the bram, and so altered the animal’s sexual behaviour. 
Having accepted this theory, they did not bother to find out whether 
It was true or not. But curiosity is endemic amongst scientists, and 
eventually experiments were made Bertholdt showed that if a capon 
was grafted with fragments of testiclq the changes that usually follow 
castration were avoided Since the grafts were uncoimected with the 
brain their efficacy could not be through nervous impulses, but through 
the action of an mtemal secretion. Stemach of Vienna continued this 
work and proved that both the testicles and the ovaries contained 
specific secretions, one that pushed the body m the direction of male- 
ness, and the other that pushed it m the direction of femalcness. By 
graftmg testicles and ovanes mto young castrated ammals of the 
opposite sex, he was even able to change their outward appearance, 
the males takmg on the characteristics of females, and the females those 
of males. 
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The final stage in the eluadanon of the secrets of an endocrine gland 
is usually the isolation in pure form of its internal secretion. This has 
now been accomplished in the case of both the testicle and the ovary. 
It has been found that the ovary forms two secretions, oestrm and pro- 
gesterone, and that these secretions are responsible for all the changes 
that take place in the lining membrane of the uterus, both during preg- 
nancy and during menstruation. Another interestmg fact that has 
emerged from experimental work on the mtemaJ secretion of the sex- 
glands IS that mideness and feminimty are not sharply differentiated 
entities standmg widely apart. In between the masculme type of man 
and the feminine type of woman are a number of mdividuals in whom 
the characteristics of their sex are less strongly marked. As well as the 
masculine type of man and the femmme type of woman, there is 
the womanly type of man and the masculine type of woman Indeed, it 
might be said that, m most men lurks somethmg of the woman, and m 
most women something of the man. This is not surpnsmg when we 
rcahzc that in the body of a man we find certain secretions that are 
femminc by nature and m the body of a woman those that are m^e. 

The important discoveries made in connection with the thyroid and 
the sex-glands directed attention to other structures m the body that 
rmght possibly form mtemal secretions. There were two small glands ^ 
that had already aroused interest, the suprarenals. These structures, the 
size of plumstones,lie atthe upper pole of the two kidneys; and Addison, 
a mneteenth-century Guy’s Hospital physiaan, had already made some 
observations m connection with them. In 1 855 he desenbed a group of 
symptoms that were associated with tuberculosis of the suprarenals. 
These symptoms consisted of a progressive loss of weight m a patient 
with increasmg muscular weakness. The patient also developed a 
bronze mottlmg of the skin. Because he had been the first to draw 
attention to these symptoms and to correlate them with the destruction 
of the suprarenals, Addison’s name has been attached to this disease. 

The other methods of mvestigation that had proved so fruitful m un- 
ravelhng the function of the thyroid and the sex-glands were now applied 
to the suprarenals. The second method of investigation, namely, ex- 
tirpation of the suprarenal glands fi;om animals, proved of httle service 
since the ammals died almost immediately of prostranon and con- 
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vulsions. All that could be said as the result of these experiments was 
that the suprarenals were essential to life. The third line of research, 
the mabng of extracts, turned out to be more fruitful. From the glands 
was obtamed a substance, now known as adrenahn, that when injected 
into an animal caused the contraction of its blood vessels. It was also 
shown to have the same effect when dabbed on to an open wound, so 
that It could be used as a means of reducing bleeding from cuts. When ' 
given as an injection it acted on the heart, mcreasmg the rate of its beat, 
and on the breathing, m akmg the respiratory movements deeper. It 
was next proved that the blood leavmg a suprarenal body by its veins 
contamed more adrenalin than the blood flowmg m its artenes; m 
other words, the suprarenals obviously poured their mternal secretion 
into die blood-stream. 

The histologists and the comparative anatomists then made their 
contributions to our knowledge of the suprarenals. Microscopic 
examination showed diat the suprarenal glands consisted of two parts: 
an outer part called the cortex, and an inner called the medulla. 
The comparative anatomists now supphed the information that the 
two parts developed qmte separately, and that m fishes the cortex 
remained an independent organ, completely isolated from the medulla. 
This allowed of the removal of one part without damagmg the other, 
and eventually led to the discovery that it was the cortex that was the 
vital portion of the gland and not the medulla. 

This does not mean that the medulla is ummportant to an ammal; 
on the contrary, it is this part of die adrenals that forms adrenahn, 
the only hormone that up till recendy has been isolated from the 
suprarenal. Both portions of the gland play important, although 
diderent, roles m mamtaimng the health of the body, although it is 
the cortex that is more essential to life. By some authonties the 
suprarenal glands have been called ‘the glands of emergency’, and the , 
name is a good one. They supply one of the means by which an 
ammal suddenly mobilizes its resources m a crisis, preparmg it for either 
flight or resistance. Under the stress of anger or fear the suprarenals 
suddenly begm pouring their secretions mto the blood-stream, thus 
stimulatmg the activity of the heart, raismg the blood-pressure, 
deepenmg the respiration, incrcasmg the blood-sugar that has to 
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supply fuel for the muscles, and generally preparing the animal for 
the flight, or fight, upon which its life may depend. Moreover, the 
' suprarenals not only prepare the animal for the emergency but they 
m^e certam that the existence of an emergency is sensed by the 
animal. In order that the danger may be nghtly apprehended, the 
wammg signals of palpitation, sweating and gooseflesh, must be 
flashed through the animal’s body. All these signals, as well as the 
reactions that they automatically provoke in preparation for fight or 
escape, are conveyed by the suprarenals to every part of the body 
through their hormones, or chemical messengers m the blood. 

Professor C B Cannon has written a great deal about the energizmg 
action of the suprarenals when they have been stimulated by fear 
or anger. Nor is it necessary to rely solely on animal experiment 
to understand this. We all know how the sudden reahzation that a 
car IS about to run over us galvamzcs us mto activities that we could 
never emulate m quieter moments. None of these astounding exertions 
could have been made without the energizing help of the suprarenals. 
Nor IS fear the only emotion tliat can galvanize us mto activity. 
Cannon m his book. Bodily Changes in Pam, Hunger, Fear and Rage, 
quotes mtercsting examples of frenzied feats of endurance performed 
by people actuig under tlie mfluence of rehgious mama. He recalls 
that in 1374 a widespread outbreak of rehgious fervour occurred m 
Germany, m which men and women danced m the streets for hours 
on end without restmg A similar event happened m Wales m 1740. 
These feats of endurance were made possible by two mechamsms 
commg into action, first the switchmg off of energy from otlier 
bodily activities, like digestion, so that it could be used entirely by 
the muscles, and second, the pourmg of adrenalm into the blood-stream 

But the suprarenals have other functions than that of mobihzing 
the muscular responses of the body. The suprarenals are found to be 
closely Imked up with two other structures, the skm and the sex- 
glands. The former comiection has already been mentioned, for it was 
seen that the skm became pigmented in Addison’s disease. The 
connection between the suprarenals and the sex-glands is proved by the 
fact that children with enlarged adrenals are sexually precocious, 
possessmg the sexual development of an adult. It would also appear 
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that the role played by the suprarenab m the sexual development of a 
woman is somewhat different from that played by them m the sexual 
development of a man. An overgrowth of the suprarenal cortex 
produces masculme changes in a woman but not feminme changes 
in men A girl with a tumour of the adrenals slowly becomes more 
and more like a man, first growing hair on the face and body,*and 
then developmg the voice, mentahty and temperament of a male. 
In great distress of mind she secs herself slowly moving in the direction 
of the opposite sex, and only if the tumour can be removed will she 
have any chance of returning to her former condition. The suprarenals 
may therefore be regarded as glands that play a particularly promment 
part in the male. It is for this reason that they have sometimes been 
called male glands, just as the thyroid which is particularly active m 
women, is sometimes called a female gland. 

One more function of the suprarenals is known. They mobihze 
the body’s resistance to foes that attack it from withm, as well as 
from without Experiments have shown that an animal with a 
damaged adrenal cortex is much less resistant to bacterial mfertion 
than IS another with intact glands. The suprarenals have been well 
named the glands of emergency, for they take their full share in the 
body’s fight against disease It need not seem surpnsmg therefore, 
that after a severe attack of influenza, a patient often shows signs of 
suprarenal exhaustion m the way of disinchnation for any muscular 
or mental exertion, fatigue, loss of appetite and depression. The 
taking of tonics may sometimes help, but no tonic can act as a deputy 
for an exhausted suprarenal gland Smee chermsts are now succeeding 
in extracting the active principle of the cortex, as well as of the medulla. 
It IS possible that in the future such pauents will be spared these 
distressing symptoms by bemg provided with the hormone of which 
they have been temporarily depleted. 

Literestmg as these glands may be, they are far less mterestmg 
than a tmy structure tucked under the fore part of the brain, and 
neglected by the older anatomists, the pituitary. The understandmg 
of this gland is the key to the understandmg of the whole endocrine 
system. Although it is not greater than the size of a pea, it is the master 
gland controlling the development and the activity of all the others. 
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If the pituitary is removed &om a young animal, the animal ceases 
to grow. If It becomes overacave m an mdividual, he may grow into 
a giant Without its help the thyroid and the sex-glands fail to develop, 
and but for its activity, the whole of the chemistry of the body would 
take a wrong direction. It is not without reason therefore that it is 
termed by endocnnologists, the leader of the endocrine orchestra. 

Quite apart from the importance of the role played by the pituitary 
amongst the endocrmes, it is remarkable on account of its position 
alone. It is attached by a long stalk to the base of the bram, and if this 
stalk is examined microscopically, it is found to contain nerve fibres, 
which run eventually to the thalamus, an important structure, which 
(as we shall see m a later chapter) is regarded nowadays as the seat of 
the emotional life The pituitary, therefore, is the meeting-ground of 
secretions and nervous impulses. It is affected by what happens in 
tlie thalamus, and in turn it has an effect on that stmcture. It would 
scarcely be an exaggeration to say that this tmy gland is the centre 
of our being. Indeed, the difficulty that now faces physiologiste is to 
undentand how so small a structure can perform so many functions, 
and there has been a disposition lately to suggest tliat it does not act 
so much by forming a vast number of secretions, as by activatmg those 
of Its servants. 

A careful exarmnation of the pituitary shows that it is divided mto 
two lobes, an antenor and a posterior, of which the former is the more 
important. From the antenor lobe have been extracted so many 
secretions that it is difficult to understand how they can all be formed 
by such a small gland, secretions controllmg growth and exerasing 
a powerful influence over the body’s chemistry. The postenor lobe 
produces a defimte secretion which, when extracted and mjected mto 
an ammal, causes a marked rise m its blood-pressure, and contractions 
m the bowel, and m the womb. It also produces an mcrease in the 
amount of unne excreted. Certam endocnnologists also- beheve that 
as well as affectmg the body, the postenor lobe of the pituitary also 
affects the character, and people with a well-developed postenor 
pituitary are supposed to have artistic abihty. It is now believed that 
the pituitary controls certam rhythmic activities of the body, such as 
the rhythm of sleepmg and wakmg It is also believed to be the lever 
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lesponsible for the rhythm of hibernation, slowing down, during the 
winter months, all the bodily axrtivities, until they are at such a low ebb 
that the ammal seems scarcely alive. 

Many of the descnptions that have been given of the action of the 
secretions of the mtemal glands on the body are not so simple as has 
been desenbed. The action, instead of bemg direct, is indireat, the 
pitmtary playmg a part m them, so that three factors are concerned — 
the body, the appropnate gland and the pitmtary. The full significance 
of this tripartite action wiU be shown in the later part of this book in 
which an anaent philosophy is referred to. This philosophy states 
that all phenomena are due to the action of three quahties called 

Three other endoerme glands of less importance remam to be 
desenbed, the parathyroid, the thymus and the pmeal. Very httle is 
known about any of them and as they are not beheved to have a marked 
influence on character they are only of secondary importance to us. 
The parathyroids are small glands which, as their name implies, he 
m close proximity to the thyroid If they arc removed, the patient 
suffers from tremors, and the calaum chemistry of his body is upset. 
The thymus hes mside the chest, just beneath the breast-bone. It is 
well developed in a child, but generally shrinks m adult life. It is 
therefore regarded as a gland that is only important in the earher 
stages of life, and its chief medical interest hes in the fact that, when 
It IS enlarged, it is sometimes responsible for deaths under anaesthesia. 
The pineal gland, which lies at the posterior end of the bram, was 
formerly regarded as the seat of the soul. Modern science has, however, 
deprived it of its exalted position, and looks upon it as a rehc of a 
structure that exists m certam lizards, a third eye. It will be remembered 
that the Cyclops possessed a smgle eye m the centre of their skulls. 
This eye was more or less in the position of the pineal gland, although 
the Greek authors placed it a htde too far forward. The pineal of an 
ordinary man is, so far as one knows, of very little importance to him, 
and the injection of pmeal extracts has given vanable results. 

Brief and mcomplete though this description of the endocrine 
glands may be, it is suffiaent to furnish an idea of the manner m which 
the body is acted upon by its internal secretions It must be remem-^ 
bered that a close relationship is maintained between the different] 
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members of the endocrme circle, the thyroid and the suprarenals 
affecting the gonads*, and in turn being mfluenced by them, the 
• thyroid being called into action by the pituitary, and the weakening of 
one gland being compensated for by the ovcraction of another, and 
the harmony of the whole orchestra bemg maintamed by the leadership 
of the pituitary. Should this harmony be disturbed, should the 
balance of the secretions be tilted m one direction or another, the 
health of tlie whole body suffers Sometimes this upset m balance 
reveals itself primanly m a disturbance of body function, and some- 
times It IS the personality and psychic hfe of the patient that is more 
affected. But because body and nund are so closely bound up together, 
so mextricably interwoven that it is impossible to unravel them, more 
usually both suffer equaUy, so that the patient becomes the victim of 
what may be called a psycho-physical disturbance 
The capacity of an mdividual to survive depends to a great extent 
on his ability to adjust himself to changes in his environment. In 
times of war, a man who has hitherto been engaged in a sedentary 
occupation, finds himself suddenly pitchforked into an entirely new 
life. His diet, his manner of livmg and his emotional environment all 
undergo a sudden change. Either he must adapt himself to his new 
circumstances, or failing to do so, he must suffer a mental and physical 
breakdown His success or fadure m reacting to the novel conditions 
in which he finds himself wtII depend to a great extent on the 
adaptability shown by his endocrme system If he is successful, 
certam glands will respond by an mcrease in function, and a new 
equilibrium will be reached which often may seem to him preferable 
to the old. Such a man, at the conclusion of the war, will find it 
difficult to return to his office, and wdl make every effort to exchange 
his former sedentary occupation for some more active and open-air 
existence. If, on the other hand, his endocrme system fails to accom- 
modate Itself to the new mode of existence created by active service, 
he will suffer m boddy and mental health, and finally be discharged 
as a case of nervous breakdown, or neurasthema 
The thought that the welfare of body and mmd is so dependent on 
the fine cliemistry of the internal secretions may come as a shock to 

* The Sex-glands 
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many. Our dignity as human bemgs may be balanced on the fine 
pomt of our thyroids. Should some acadent befall it m the early days 
of its development, the result may be a cretin, a creature misshapen 
and hopeless, dwelling m a twihght of consciousness; should, on the 
other hand, it be stimulated mto overaction, a nervous, emotionally 
unstable, tremulous, resdess patient is produced. It is a gruesome 
thought that about three and a half grams of iodine stand between 
us and idiocy, that we are to such a large extent not what we want to 
be, but what this subde chemistry of our glands makes us. 

Should a medieval alchemist return to earth and learn what modem 
science has to say on this subject, he would show no surprise. For the 
alcliemist there existed no hard and fast division between the realm of 
the material and the spiritual Instead he pictured an mtermediate 
state between matter and mmd, a psychic realm of subde bodies to 
which a mental, as well as a material manifestation was appropriate. 
To him the soul was something material, but of a materiality mfimtely 
finer and more subde than the substance of which die body was made. 
'All these secretions which you chemists have discovered', he would 
say, ‘we knew about in prinaple. They are the subde substances 
that permeate all the grosser matters Even the earth which you 
modems consider dead is not actually dead but is permeated by 
subde matter This is die eardi’s life and spirit which are nounshed 
by the stars and m turn give nourishment to all hvmg dungs, 
as a mother gives life to the child that she shelters in her womb.’ 

So the finer chemistry of the body would cause no difficulty to the 
alchemist, who made no hard and fast distinction between the outer 
manifestation of his art, the transmutation of the baser metals mto gold, 
and the esoteric side of his calhng, die transmutation of die grosser 
side of his nature mto the finer matters of the spirit He would rather 
find in the discovery of die endocrine secretions and of the vitaimns 
a confirmation of lus own teaching, that subde bodies permeated all 
grosser matters of nature. 

And m linkmg up the endoerme secretions with the vitamins he 
would have be'en right, for these two categories of substances have 
much m common. Not only do they share the characteristic that a 
very small quantity of each can brmg about immense and far-reaclung 
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consequences, but they sometunes exert a sinular action. It has been 
proved for example that a similar body to that found in die ovary, 
oestrm, can be extracted from plants, and that daffodils can be made 
to flower all the year round by the use of human secretions. The old 
distinction drawn between active prmciples obtained ffom the body 
and, those obtamed &om plants has therefore broken down. This 
.Justifies us m our use of plant extracts m medicine. 

So far we have considered mainly the action of the mtemal secretions 
on the body. In the followmg chapter an attempt will be made to 
indicate how they may influence the mmd. 
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HUMAN TYPES 

The study of human types is no new one. From the most anaent 
times efibris have been made to divide men into difierent categones, 
not according to race, but to temperament. When the theory of the 
‘humours’ of the body dominated physiology, it was natural that the 
classification attempted should be based on the predommance of one 
of the four humours and that men should be divided into the sanguine, 
the bilious, the lymphatic and the nervous. But long before the time 
of Galen, who sponsored this division by means of humours, the 
Hmdus had described three kmds of women, whom they likened 
to the deer, the mare and the elephant, and three kinds of men, 
pictured as the hare, the buU and the horse. These ammal analogues 
summarized m picture form certain peculiarities of the skm, hair, 
voice, gemtal organs, general physique and temperament of men 
and women, and it will be noted that all of these characteristics are 
those that are capable of being produced by differences in endocrine 
constitution. 

The search for a basis for classification contmues at the present day. 
Kretschmer has attempted a division into types, m accordance with 
certam physical and psychic characteristics, and Jung in accordance 
with psychic quahties alone. Jung’s mam two groups are the 
extraverts and mtroverts, the former bemg individuals whose mam 
preoccupation is with the world around them, the latter, those 
whose attention is chiefly focused on the world withm, upon them 
own feehngs, reactions, fantasies and thoughts. Jung subdivides these 
two mam categones accordmg to the psychic activity that plays a 
predominant part m the mdividual’s decisions and mode of hvmg. 

This provides four classes, men whose hves are ruled by thmkmg, 
feehng, sensation and intmuon respectively. In all, eight categones 
of men are thus desenbed. But although Jung’s method of classifica- 
tion shows uigenmty and is an intuitive aclucvement, few of his 
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psychological colleagues regard it with favour. Professor William 
Brown demes the vahdity of even his primary division into extravert 
and introvert. In his opinion, the person who is turned in on himself, 
IS the victim of unsolved complexes and fixations, and must be regarded 
as pathological. Such a person is so entangled by inner difficulties 
thaji he is not only mcapable of scemg the world outside, but himself 
as he is The division into extravert and mtrovert, accordmg to 
Professor Brown, is, therefore, only a separation of the normal from 
the abnormal Whilst it is true that one person is more concerned with 
external, and another with mtemal, events, this should be regarded as 
a classification of mtcrests, and not of mdividuals. 

The homoeopathic school of medicme founded by Hahnemann, has 
also mtercsted itself m the question of human types. This mterest 
was aroused by the observation that certain men and women when 
they were ill showed a tendency to develop one set of symptoms, 
whilst others tended to develop another It was also noted that 
patients reacted to the same drugs in a very different manner. To die 
homoeopathic doctor, therefore it became of paramount importance 
to discover the type of patient with whom he had to deal It was 
mdeed far more necessary to know what sort of man was ill, than what 
sort of illness he suffered from Only after the patient’s type had been 
discovered would it be possible to prescribe the appropriate remedy 

An allopathic doctor can, if he retams an open mmd, learn much 
from a homoeopathist. Founded originally as a protest against the 
materialism of mneteenth-century medicme, homoeopathy has avoided 
some of the errors into which the allopathic school of medicine has 
fallen. It has never made the mistake of losmg sight of the patient m 
the treatment of his disease, of lookmg at the part, without any 
reference to the whole But the homoeopathic practitioner’s attempts 
to divide humanity accordmg to its susceptibdity to different derange- 
ments, and Its response to different drugs, does not provide a broad 
enough basis for a science of types It is a practical device that has been 
found serviceable m homoeopathic medicme, rather than a method 
for general application. 

As so often happens, medical saence has been forced to retrace its 
steps m order to discover a sounder foundation for the classification 
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of humanity. Havmg discarded psychological divisions, medical men 
are now searching for new methods of dassifymg men. Galen’s 
chemistry of ‘humours’ has been resusatated m the form of endocrme 
secretions. It is with this modem version of ‘the chemistry of the soul’ 
that we shall now deal. 

More and more it is being reahzed that the general contours of 
the body, the length of the arms and legs, consistency of the skirt, the 
sound of the voice, and, what is of speaal interest, the pattern of the 
emotional life are, to a great extent, conditioned by the endocrine 
glands. An attempt has therefore been made to classify mdividual 
men and women accordmg to the particular gland that appears to be 
dominant m their endocrme constitution, and, m certam cases, accord- 
ing to the gland that appears to be m abeyance. In this way, men 
and women are labelled adrenal-centred, thyroid-centred, pitmtary- 
centred, gonad-centred or thymus-centred, mdicatmg that m their 
particular make-up this or that gland, or this or that combination of 
glands, plays a particularly important part. This method of classifica- 
tion IS as yet crude and unskilful, for much has yet to be leamt about 
the secretions and their action on the psycho-physical complex that 
consututes man. Moreover, it is only in certam mdividuals that one 
gland, or combination of glands, is sufFiciendy m the ascendancy to 
serve as a basis for classification In many people they would appear 
to be so well balanced that it is difficult to attach to mdmduals clearly 
marked labels. Despite this, the new attempt at classification rests on 
securer foundations than did its predecessors, and some day it may 
result m a real saence of types. 

Even although that day has not yet arrived, and even although many 
of our present-day theones will have to be revised m the light of new 
knowledge, it will be advisable to take a general view of the present 
situation. The best method of domg so will be to discuss the criteria 
by means of which the vanous endocrme types are distmguished, and 
then provide illustrative examples taken from amongst historical 
personages. Although the data for arriving at any conclusion 
concemmg the endocrme type of such personages is very hnuted, they 
are sometimes sufficient to allow of him or her bemg placed, with a 
fair degree of assurance, m one or other category. Much of the 
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material used in this chapter has been obtained fiom two books, The 
Glands regulating Personality by Dr. Berman, and The Glands of 
Destiny by Dr. Geikie Cobb, and to these authors I acknowledge 
my indebtedness. 

The Pituitary Type. The presence of two apparently antagonistic 
principles in the pituitary makes the portrayal of the pituitary-centred 
man or woman particularly difficult Although this theory rests 
on very slender evidence, it is generally bchevcd that the anterior 
lobe determmes the more masculme qualities of an mdividual, and 
the posterior the more feminme Perhaps a little unfairly, Berman 
summarizes the masculme quahtics as ‘superlative bram tone and 
action, good all-round growth and harmomous general function’, 
and the feminme as ‘susceptibility to tender emotions, sentimentalism 
and emotionahsm’. Those who may regard this discrimination as 
prejudiced may take comfort m the fact that the predoimmoce 
of the antenor over the postenor lobe is not the prerogative of a n^, 
or the predominance of the postenor over the antenor the inevitable 
£ite of a woman. Many mstances could be given of women whose 
hves, accordmg to this theory, were controlled by the antenor, and 
of men who were very much under the influence of the postenor 
lobe of the pituitary 

Correlated with these psychic quahtics and more easily recognized, 
are the changes m structure brought about by the pituitary. An 
active antenor pituitary is generally, but not always, associated with 
tallness, a long skull, a resolute Jaw and well-marked supra-orbital 
ndges. The teeth are well developed, the arms and legs hairy, and the 
feet and hands large. Postenor pituitary predominance is more likely 
to be associated with a short and thick-set body, a head that seems 
too large for the trunk, and hair scanty on the body, but plentiful 
on the head Men of this type are reputed to develop a paunch early 
m life, and to be temperamentally less sublc than their antenor- 
pitmtary controlled colleagues. In view of this descnption it is not 
surprising that Berman concludes that many musical gemuses and 
writers have belonged to this type; for example. Sir James Barne. 
Men of this type should be contrasted with forceful vinlc individuals, 
like Abraham Lmcoln, who, through predominance of their antenor 
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pituitaiies, have the power to dominate tlieir fellows and to hold to 
a predetermined course whatever the difficulties that may have to be 
encountered. 

The pituitary gland lies in a special hollow in the base of the skull, 
and IS surrounded on three sides by unyielding bony walls. Should it 
become enlarged it may prove too big for its casmg, with resultmg 
damage and disturbance The pitmtary is mdeed particularly hable 
to undergo changes at various periods m its possessor’s life. Some of 
the ills that may result from pitmtary errors have already been 
desenbed, on the one hand, giantism, and on the other, dwarfism. 
Disfunction of the pituitary may, however, manifest itself in changes 
outside the skeletal system, and endocrinologists are fond of pomting 
to histoncal personages, whose careers started brilliantly, but ended 
disastrously, on account of a failmg pituitary. Whether all the 
examples that have been given are authentic or not is highly doubtful, 
but It IS quite likely that a gland that has played a large part in shaping 
an individual’s early life may, either through exhaustion, or acadent, 
begin to fail after he has passed his pnme. Should this happen, a 
man or woman who, in earlier years has been an example of hyper- 
pituitarism, may, widiiii a comparatively short time, display symptoms 
of the opposite state of hypo-pituitansm - 

Of all the examples that have been given of a person whose pitmtary 
failed him at a critical penod of liis life, the most famous is that of 
Napoleon Bonaparte Berman has carefully scrutmized the emperor’s 
career, temperament and physical features, and has come to the 
conclusion that this view of Napoleon is correct. Fortunately we 
know many details of Ins private, as well as of his pubhc life. From 
the diary of his physician, Antommarchi, we glean also many facts 
concemmg his impenal master’s health, and finally we possess a report 
of the post-mortem made m St Helena. 

Many portraits of Napoleon, pamted at vanous periods of his life, 
survive, and all of them portray the same general physical characteris- 
tics, both the sharply-cut features and the detemuned-looking jaw. 
His height was only five feet, his hands small and plump, his hair black, 
silky and straight, and his complexion swarthy. Although Napoleon’s 
small stature does not favour this view, Berman is of the opinion 
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that his early portraits are those of a pituitary* dnven man, with strong 
adrenal development. Adreno-centrcd men are usually swarthy, but 
since Napoleon was a Corsican it would be unjusnfiable to put much 
weight on his possession of a dark complexion. 

We know that, although he gave way to storms of temper, Napoleon 
wa^ controlled by his mtellcct, rather than by his feelings He had 
httle love for poetry, music or painting, and possessed not a 
glimmering of religious feeling The thyroid, and tlie posterior 
pituitary, were, therefore, not overactive in luin, a fact that can be 
correlated with his abnormally slow pulse Nor, in spite of the 
scandal whispered behind his back, is there reason to believe that 
sexuality was an important ingredient in his make-up Indeed, when 
we remember how many women were prepared to ‘fall for’ the 
greatest personage in Europe, it is surprising that his infidelities to 
Josephine were not even more numerous tlian tliey were. 

But altliough Napoleon must be regarded as a pituitary-centred 
man, all was not well witli that superlatively important gland. Quite 
early in his career, symptoms arose that suggest a certain instability 
m Its functioning Whilst, in the interval between his brain-storms, 
his intellect remained donunant, and he showed great mathematical 
and logical ability, there were days when he suffered from mental 
discomfiture, followed by severe headaches It should be noted 
also that Antommarchi records that his master was bothered by 
micturition troubles, so that he could not sleep for more than a few 
hours at a stretcli, or remain in the saddle long without dismountmg. 
While some other explanation may have been at tlic back of this 
bladder trouble, it is wcD known that the pituitary is connected with 
the secretion of urine, and that there is a disease of the postenor 
lobe, known as diabetes insipidus, which is characterized by the 
passage of excessive amounts of urme. One otlier possible sign that 
the pituitary was not healthy is the fact that his .marnage witli 
Joscphme was barren, and diat only two illegitimate children are 
known to have resulted from his liaisons Modem research has shown 
that the commonest cause of infertihty in men is a fault in pituitary 
function 

So we see Napoleon as a man dependent on a pitmtary that was 
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showing signs of unstable action even m the earher part of his career. 
As we trace this career towards its close, we find an increase in these 
signs of pituitary instabihty, and finall y we witness a breakdown in its 
functioning. Even before he was crowned emperor it was noted that in 
spite of his activity he was beginning to put on flesh. Soon afterwards 
he developed a paunch, with fatty deposits round the hips and the 
thighs. And with the deterioration m the fitness of the body came a 
weakenmg of the mtellectual faculties. The keen calculatmg judgment 
shown at Austerhtz gave place to the vaciUatmg mdeasion that kept 
him Imgenng m Moscow until wmter had begun. No longer was he 
capable of making those lighming decisions that had made him the 
finest strategist m Europe. For short periods the masterful mmd might 
reassert itself, but the end of the career of the ‘intolerable egoist of 
Europe’ was in sight. There is no need even to postulate that Waterloo 
was lost to France because on the eve of it the Emperor suffered from a 
fit The battle was lost long previously when a tiny gland, the size of a 
pea, began to show ominous signs of disrepair. 

Those who accompanied their exiled Emperor to St. Helena suffered 
more tlian the loss of their homes, they witnessed the rapid declme of 
the man who had been their god. His physical and mental powers 
deteriorated so rapidly that they soon discovered that they were living 
with an utterly different man. He became fat and flabby, sulky, 
mdolent and indifferent. At times he gave way to storms of abuse, 
then sank back into gloomy silence. 

After his death the findings at the post-mortem were published by an 
Enghsh physician. ‘The whole surface of the body was deeply covered 
with fat. Over the sternum, where generally the bone is very super- 
ficial, the fat was upwards of an mch deep, and an inch and a half to 
two inches on the abdomen. There was scarcely a hair on the body, 
and that on the head was fine and silky. The whole gemtal'system (very 
small) seemed to exhibit a p hysical cause for the absence of s exual 
^sirg^and the chastity which had been stated to characterize the 
deceased during his stay at St. Helena The skin was noticed to be very 
white and dehcate, as were the hands and arms. Indeed the whole 
body was slender and effeminate.’ No better picture could have been 
given of the changes that take place in the body after a pituitary has 
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^ed. The bright star in which the Emperor had so fervendy believed 
had set before its time. 

The Thyroid Type. Smce the thyroid is believed to be mtimately 
connected with the expression of tie emotions, and since woman is 
commonly regarded as bemg more emotional than man, examples of 
thyrpid-centred individuals are more usually selected from the feminine 
sex. This is, however, quite arbitrary and it would be possible to discover 
just as good instances of predominance of the thyroid amongst males 
as amongst females, for jdthough severe degrees of hyper-thyroidism 
arc commoner amongst women, lesser degrees are frcquendy found m 
men. This is particularly likely to be die case m men of strongly 
artistic temperament, such as poets, and Keats has been given by some 
writers as an example of a thyroid-centred person. 

The activity of the thyroid, like that of the pituitary, is liable to vary 
at different epochs in life. Many children are defimtely sub-thyroid 
untd puberty, and then suddenly their whole temperament appears to 
undergo a change. Previously they have been lisdess, easily tired, 
backward and difficult chddren, and dicn suddenly with the onset of 
puberty (m their case often late), all these defects disappear. On the 
mental side the improvement is shown by increased mtelligencc, 
quicker powers of observation, better attention and a brighter outlook 
on life, and on the physical, by the shaping of the body into the slender 
dehcate ouduies of the young adult. Even the face changes, lengthen- 
ing, becommg more ahve, with bnghtcmng of the eyes and clearing 
of the complexion. The whole tempo of life is changmg under the 
stimulatmg action of adequate thyroid secretion. 

The thyroid as we have seen is the accelerator of the body chemistry 
and of the emotional life. It intervenes not only at the crucial time of 
passage from childhood to adolescene, but at the other cnbcal periods m 
Its owner’s life This is one of the reasons why the thyroid has been 
regarded as being an essentially feminme gland. The female organism 
makes a more adventurous voyage through hfe than does the male, 
bemg called upon to undertake the stupendous adventures of preg- 
nancy and childbirth. And evcnif the fulfilment of this central function 
of her bemg is demed her, every month a woman must prepare herself 
for the possibility of it happenmg. Dunng the whole of her repro- 
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dacdve life the generative organs of a woman are never static, but 
every moon go through a complete cycle of changes m anbapation 
of what may never happen. Keepmg step with these changes there 
IS an ebb and flow m the acbvity of that accelerator of her body’s 
chemistry, the thyroid gland. During pregnancy the extra work 
thrown on the thyroid is sometimes made manifest by the appearance 
of a swelling of the neck, by a speedmg up of the pulse rate and by a 
tendency to perspire at the least exerbon. Even menstruabon may be 
assooated with the same symptoms of hyper-thyroidism. 

It has been said that excessive acbon of the thyroid is likely to lead 
to emobonal outbursts, nervousness, insomnia and psychic mstabihty. 
The converse is also true; a severe {sychological crisis may be followed 
by an enlargement of the gland. On quesboiung a pabent sufFermg from 
exophthalmic goibe she will frequently state that the symptoms and 
swelhng of the neck were first nobced after some distressmg experience, 
such as the death of a husband or child. In this assoaabon of an 
enlarged thyroid with an emobonal shock, we have one more mstance 
of the interdependence of nund and body, mind acbng on body and 
body on mind 

Just as the pituitary may become exliaustcd by the wear and tear 
imposed on it by life, so may the thyroid, after playmg a prominent 
part in its owner’s affairs, later show signs of failure. Geikie Cobb m 
his analysis of Henry VIII gives it as his opmion that the chief levers 
that controlled the royal maclimery were, on the psychological side, a 
sense of inferionty, and on the endocrmological, an acbve thyroid- 
pituitary combination Towards the end of Henry’s hfe his thyroid 
began to give out, he put on flesh, became lazy, puffy under the eyes, 
and, as revealed by Holbcm’s portrait, lost the outer halves of his eye- 
brows. This thmnmg of tlie outer parts of the eyebrows is regarded asj 
bemg characterisbc of hypo-thyroidism. There was one compensabon 
attached to the dimmubon of the acbvity of the royal thyroid; His 
Majesty became distinctly more manageable by his wives. 

The Adreno-centred Personalities. Berman lias termed the adrenal con- 
trolled man or woman ‘the Atlas of the twenbeth-cenmry World’. 
Perhaps the term would be more complete if he had added the word 
Western to his deflmbon, smee it is the Westerner who is generally 
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energelic. The adrenab are organs for the mobihzation of physical 
and mental energy, for the combattmg of shocks, and for the meetmg 
of emergencies. They work overtime in war, and smce even m the 
mtervab between wars Western man still remams at loggerheads with 
his environment the adrenab are rarely at rest. The skin furnishes one 
of the,chief clues to the adrenal personality. It is darkly pigmented and 
the hair on it is thick, coarse and dry. The scalp usually descends low 
on to the forehead and the body is well covered. Psychologically, adrenal 
people are characterized by a capaaty for dogged persistence and super- 
effort. They are the Shackletons of the world, the great explorers, 
and the holders of Marathon records. Their adrenals have made them 
what they are by fitting them for great physical and mental efforts. 

In a woman, an active adrenal tends to swing her m the direction of 
masculmity. The advance of emancipated womanhood into the realms 
that once were inhabited only by men has made a call on the activity of 
her adrenals and the glands have generally responded. The modem 
world IS full of vigorous, persistent, manly women, furmshmg yet 
another example of the influence of activity on structure. 

The Gonad-centred Type. The action of the internal secretion of the 
sex-glands upon the body and inmd is well known The stronger the 
sex-glands the more emphatically is a man stamped a man and a woman 
a woman. A man even more than a woman is dependent on an ade- 
quate complement of sex secretion, for the body itself has a distmct bias 
m the direction of femmmity. It is for tins reason that, when the supply 
of mtcmal secretion is deficient, the man is more likely to become 
womanly, than the woman to become manly. Only if the woman’s 
adrenals become more active than before is the latter metamorphosis 
likely to take place 

Male eunuchoids are distuiguished by their lack of mitiative and push. 
They are usually gentle, unassummg weaklings, who even when grown 
up retam many of tlic attributes of childhood Such men lack the drive 
of the male, and are unambitious and retirmg. Because the onset of 
puberty slows down the growth of the long bones, and because puberty 
is late when the sex hormones are defiaent, the eunuchoid is often taller 
than his fellows. In later life he puts on flesh and shows a tendency to 
become gross and flabby. 
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The gonad-centred man is the reverse of all this. He is thick-set and 
musculu, like his adreno-centrcd brother, mclmed to hairmess, exhibit- 
ing m superabundance all the characteristic traits of the male Usually, 
althoughnot always, this make-up is associated with strong sexual desire 
and capacity. 

As die gonado-centnc male exhibits strongly the distinguishmg 
marks of his sex, so docs the gonado-centnc woman exhibit the char- 
acteristics of hers. Gedae Cobb draws a comparison between two well- 
known sovereigns, Queen Elizabeth of England and Queen Catherme 
of Russia. Both of the queens are known m history to have been suc- 
cessful and graceful personalities, who managed the affairs of State with 
efficiency and skill. Yet the mediods they used m controllmg their 
ministers were entirely different Elizabeth, m spite of her liaison with 
Leicester and her vam display of dancmg before the Spamsh ambassador, 
dehberatcly discarded her womanhood m order to rule as a man. She 
was a pituitary-centred female who gradually developed into a sharp- 
featured and skilled pohtician Catherine, on the other hand, remamed 
throughout her life a woman who employed for her own ends the 
efficient instruments of her own sex Empress although she was, she was 
still in essence a woman and a mother It is true tliat she heartily dis- 
hked her offspring, the unpleasant Paul, but her fcelmg for her lovers, 
111 die latter part of her life, was that of a mother for her sons Her 
essentially feminine nature revealed itself, not only m her mnate dislike 
of cruelty and war, but m her geiideness and consideration for all the 
men who served her. If she was -guilty of sexual excess — as she un- 
doubtedly was — It must be remembered that she lived m a court where 
moral ethics were never discussed. 

Thymo-cmtric Personalities. As has already been said but little is known 
of the internal secretion of die thymus gland, odier than that it func- 
tions mainly in childhood. Some endocrinologists are of the opmion 
that if die thymus docs not become less active at puberty, the work of 
the other endocrine glands is deranged When this happens somethmg 
of the chdd is perpetuated at the expense of die mature man or woman. 
To quote Berman. In women the external mamfestation of the thymo- 
centnc personality may be limited to dimness, delicacy of die skm, 
^^row waist, rather poorly developed breasts, arched thighs and scanty 
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hair, with scarcity and delayed menstruation’. Or there may be obesity 
associated with juvenility, if, for one reason or another, the pituitary 
iimctions poorly. 

Berman regards Oscar Wilde as an example of the thymo-centric 
male, and in support of his view quotes Henri de Rcgmcr’s description 
of that unfortunate poet. At the time of his meetmg with him m Paris 
‘this foreigner was tall and of great corpulence. A high complexion 
seemed to give still greater width to his clean-shaven face. It was the 
unbearded (glabre) face tliat one sees on corns. The hands . . . were 
fleshy and plump’. Another sign of thymus dommance was Oscar 
Wilde’s voice, a beautiful tenor when under control, high-pitched and 
strident when he was irritated. Such a quality of voice would be pro- 
duced by a larynx that had failed to develop after puberty. There was 
somethmg of the child that persisted m both the body and nund of 
Wilde. 

From a stnedy scientific standpomt this attempt to portray different 
personalities m terms of endoenne endowment is unjustifiable As yet 
we know so htde about the influence of the endoenne glands on character 
that the precedmg sketclies of mdividual men and women whose hves 
have been regarded as being controlled by diis or that gland are 
speculative, rather than sacntific studies Until we are able to identify 
and measure the small quantities of secretion circulating m the blood 
and express our findmgs m an endoenne formula, we wdl only be able 
to recogmze gross disturbances of the endocruie balance, and will be 
able to say htde or nothing concermng the endocrine pattern of the 
normal man or woman. At die present moment all that we really know 
is that the endoerme pattern of an individual is a very important factor 
m determining his character. 



CHAPTER V 


THE BRAIN AND CENTRAL NERVOUS 
SYSTEM 

In the previous two chapters a description has been given of the 
endocrine glands, and their bearing on temperament was discussed. 
Temperament is a word that admits of vanous mterpretations, and 
many attempts have been made to define it. For our purpose we shall 
accept McDougall’s description of it as ‘those personal qualities that 
are determmed by the chemical influences of the body metabolism 
exerted upon the general working of the bram or nervous system*. 

So far we have considered only the chemical influences It now 
remams to deal with that upon which these chemical influences work, 
the brain and die central nervous system. Very primitive organisms 
are without any central nervous system, all the messages of the body 
bemg conveyed by the blood-stream, or, m the case of umccllular 
orgamsms, by the movement of the more flmd contents of the cell. 
But such means of comraumcation are comparatively slow and for 
quick delivery and response some speedier method is required. This 
IS provided by the development of the central nervous system. 
Physiologists mvariably liken this to a telegraph system, in wluch the 
brain represents the General Post Ofiice, the spinal cord the mam 
distnbutmg centres, and the nerves runnmg from die spinal cord to 
various parts of the body, the telegraph wires. This picture is a good 
one and can be filled m with still greater detail. Just as m a busy 
telephone exchange there are special Imes reserved, some for incoming, 
and others for outgomg calls, so also m the central nervous system 
there are sensory tracks that convey only mcommg messages from the 
body to headquarters, and outgoing tracks that carry messages to 
the muscles. 

Without stranung the metaphor between the central nervous 
system and the post oflice unduly, it would also be possible to say that 
in the body the telegraphic and telephomc comniumcations are divided 
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into two more or less distinct systems, the voluntary, which we may 
liken to the facilities afforded to private mdividuals and businesses, 
and the autonomic system, which is mainly concerned with adminis- 
tration. The voluntary system is engaged in carrying to their 
destination outgomg messages from the bram and the spinal cord, 
and ajso in conveymg mcommg messages (sensations) from vanous 
parts of the body. The autonomic, sympathetic, or vegetative system, 
as It has vanously been called, is reheved of all this work an4 acts as 
a kmd of accessory nervous orgamzation that deals entirely with 
mvoluntary messages. Its function is to regulate those parts of the 
body that are not under the control of the will: that is to say, that are 
purely automatic m action. This accessory autonomic system is of 
special importance in connection with the endocrine glands, for it is 
through It that the work of the glands is regulated; for example, 
stimulation of the sympathetic nerve fibre rumnng to the suprarenal 
glands results m an mcreased output m secretion. The action is 
reciprocal, for an mcrease of adrenahn m the blood reacts m turn upon 
the sympathetic system, heightening its response to stimulation 
The sympathetic system regulates not only the action of the 
endoerme glands, but also tliat of all other organs not under the 
control of the will, such as the heart, the blood-vessels, and the digestive 
system. In describing the suprarenals it was said that the sympathetic 
system was the physical basis for the appreciation and expression of the 
emotions. Long before the function of the sympathetic system was 
known, the solar plexus was reputed to be the scat of the emotions. 
The solar plexus is one of the largest networks or plexuses formed by 
the sympathetic system It lies just below the diaphragm m the ‘pit 
of the stomach’. This linkmg of the solar plexus with the emotions 
IS fully justified by modern discovenes 
Although It has been described as a separate concern, the sympathetic 
system is closely connected with tlie bram and .spmal cord. 
Anatomically, it is mtimately linked up with the voluntary system 
of nerves. If we trace the path of the fine nerve fibres of the sympa- 
thetic system and follow them as they travel m the direction of the 
bram, we find that they lose themselves finally m the thalamus, a 
great mass of grey matter that lies at the base of the bram. This 
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Structure is of particular interest to us. Modem physiologists believe 
that It IS the thalamus, rather than the solar plexus, that should be 
regarded as the seat of the emotions. But as the sympathetic nerves 
(mcludmg the solar plexus) and the basal nuclei are all parts of one 
system the localizing of emotions m the thalamus is inerely the 
shiftmg of the centre of gravity from one part of the systenj to 
another. 

In Its work of controlling the mechanism of the body the sympa- 
thetic system makes use of two sorts of fibres, one set of which stimulates 
and the other diminishes the activity of an organ. The sympathetic 
nerves running to most of the organs m the body contain both 
varieties of fibres, known to physiologists as pressor and depressor 
fibres. An excellent example of their mode of action is provided by 
the nerves that regulate the tone of the blood-vessels. Experiment 
has shown that if the pressor fibres rumiing to an artery are stimulated 
electrically, the blood-vessel becomes constricted, and that if the 
depressor fibres are stimulated, it dilates. Normally the tone of the 
blood-vessels is maintained by a balanced action of the two sets of 
fibres, the one opposing the odier Should more blood be required 
for the efficient working of an organ, the depressor fibres immediately 
come into action, overpowermg the influence of the opposmg fibres 
and floodmg the organ with blood. ' 

Because the sympathetic system is affected by the emotions, the 
action of the pressor and depressor fibres may be called mto bemg by 
psychological states The pallor of the face associated with fear, and 
blushing caused by shyness are examples of pressor and depressor action 
respectively resulting from a psychic stimulus. In a precisely similar 
manner, the frequency of the heart-beat is regulated by the opposmg 
action of two sets of fibres, one of which tends to mcrease it, and 
the other to dimmish it. It is scarcely necessary to point 'out that the 
heart-beat is readily affected by emotional states The body is full of 
these balanced actions, ready at an instant’s notice to meet the require- 
ments of life by either diimmslung or heightemiig activity. Normally 
they are self-regulatmg mechanisms uffiuenced by the emotions, 
but not subject to voluntary control. Only m exceptional mdividuals, 
and as a result of special trainmg, can the sympathetic system be 
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brought under the influence of will. These cases of voluntary control 
over the sympathetic system will be mentioned later. (See Chapter X.) 

So far we have discussed only the gross structure of the central 
nervous system, but, before proceedmg further, it will be necessary 
to say a few words about its finer structure, revealed by the microscope. 
The,umt out of which the whole of the central nervous system is 
built up IS the branched nerve-cell, or ‘neurone’. There are many 
branched cells in the body, but the nerve-cell or neurone is distm- 
guished by the fact that one of its branches is enormously elongated 
into the nerve-fibre. The central cores of these elongated branches, 
known as axis cyhnders, are the conductors along which the nervous 
impulse travels, the shorter branches of the neurone serve to make 
connections with neighbourmg nerve-cells. Usually a message from 
the bram has to pass through several relays of cells and axis cylmders 
before it reaches its destination m the muscles. In this process we 
agam find a close parallel with the telephone system, in which the 
necessity for laying down innumerable wires is obviated by the 
employment of an operator, whose work it is to connect a subscriber 
with any branch he requires by “pluggmg m” on a switchboard. It 
may mdeed happen that in order to speak from, say, York to Torquay, 
connections will have to be made at several different switchboards, 
so that neither m the telephone system nor in the body does a message 
travel along a single continuous wire And as telephone wires are 
carefully insulated by means of a rubber and silk covermg, to prevent 
leakage of current, so m the body are the nerve fibres insulated by 
speaal sheaths, where fat and connective tissue play the part of rubber 
and sdk 

For the sake of mutual protection many diflerent neurones are 
packed together into a single nerve, and they travel together durmg 
the major part of their course, only parting company when they near 
their destination. From the bram and the spinal cord (its prolongation 
down the backbone), a vast number of these compheated cables of 
nerve-fibres are given off, m the form of the cramal and spinal 
nerves 

When exanuned under the microscope, the bram and the spinal 
cord are also found to be composed of innumerable nerve-cells and 
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fibres held together by a muurnum of packing, and covered by 
their own special inembranes, or meninges. The whole of the centrsil 
nervous system is, therefore, nothing but a vast network of paths for 
nerve impulses, a network that is so complicated that m comparison 
with It even London’s telephone system appears to be a simple affair. 
In spite of the enormous difficulties the work entailed, scientists 
have, by painstaking research, succeeded m tracu^ many of the {>aths 
taken by nerve impulses in the body. It has even been possible to state 
how many relays occur in the passage of a sensation, say, from the hand 
to the bram, and how many m the return journey from the brain to 
the hand muscles 

When we come to discuss the parts played by the brain and the 
spinal cord m the control of the voluntary movements of the body, 
it may be said that in general the spmal cord deals with movements 
that are more or less automatic m character (e g. walking), and the 
braui with those that are dehberate or intentional. If the sole of the 
foot IS hghtly tickled, die toes bend downwards and the foot is 
rapidly withdrawn. This is an automatic movement and no effort of 
will enters mto it. An automaac movement of this nature is termed a 
reflex action Another reflex action is the spasm that is provoked m 
the eychd when a speck of dust enters the eye. What really happened 
when the sole of the foot was tickled was that the stimulus sent an 
impulse along the sensory nerve-fibres to the cord. The stimulus 
then passed by means of their intcrlockmg branches from the sensory 
to the motor-cells of the cord, so that it was transmitted back to the 
musdes of the foot. As a result of this certam muscles contracted and 
caused the foot to be wididrawn. A stimulus that started to the cord 
as a sensation returned therefore to the foot as a command to withdraw. 
That the whole action was mechamcal is shown by the fact that it 
could equally well have been provoked had the subject been asleep. 
It would, of course, have been possible for him to have contracted 
the same muscles by an act of will. In this case the action would have 
been a voluntary one m which the brain had played a part. This, 
indeed, is the history of many actions that arc automatic, such as 
Walking, which must be learnt before it becomes automatic. In 
other words, a young child, by deliberate cflFort and directed attention, 
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must leam to move his legs, and then, often quite suddenly, the spinal 
cord takes over the work from the bram, and he has learnt to walk. 
If it were not for this power to delegate to the spinal cord what it had 
mastered, the bram would be so fully occupied with other functions 
that it would have no time left over for the work for which it alone 
IS fitted. 

As will be seen later, there is a school of psychology that puts so 
much emphasis on automatic action that it seeks to interpret the whole 
of life as a senes of reflexes Accordmg to the views of the Behaviourist 
school, not only movements, but feeling and thought are nothmg 
but a succession of reflexes occurnng in the network of fibres that 
make up the substance of the brain This subject will be dealt with 
later, but m the meantime it may be pointed out that this view of the 
Behaviounst school of psychology, extreme though it be, is not 
without some justification from the pomt of view of bram structure. 
Indeed, it may be conceded that the physiology, as well as the anatomy 
of the bram, so far as they go, supports the Behaviounsts’ thesis. 
The brain’s activity, like that of the cord, depends to a very large 
extent on the stream of impulses that reach it from the outside world 
If tlie brain could be cnarely depnved of the stimuli that reach it 
along die vanous sensory paths of the body, it is doubtful whether 
It would continue to work, for its function seems to be that of respond- 
ing to, rather than of initiating activity Michael Foster records the 
case of a boy who suffered from cutaneous anaesthesia, who was blind 
m one eye and deaf His sole tic with the outside world, apart from 
the weak links of taste and smell, was through his remammg eye. When 
this was covered, he immediately went to sleep. The stream of impulses 
that reach the bram along the sensory track of the central nervous 
system may therefore be looked upon as a sort of dnvmg belt to the 
brain Speed up the impressions reaching it, and the bram becomes 
more active, slow them down and it becomes more sluggish, remove 
the belt altogether, and consciousness disappears. But dus statement 
must be qualified. An unmterrupted flow of stimuli from the outside 
world IS not an essential to thought The memory of past stimulation 
may act as an incentive to mental activity, as well as external impres- 
sions received at that actual moment. A man sittmgm a dark and silent 
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room may still remain mentally active, the flow of vivid memories 
stored m the records offlce of his brain takmg the place of fresh visual 
and auditory impressions. 

In a non-techmcal work it would obviously be impossible to give 
more than an elementary descnption of the great coKirdinatmg and 
regulating centre of the central nervous system, the brain. All that can 
be attempted is to give suffiaent information concemmg its stricture 
to allow of later discussions being understood. As an introduction to 
the subject, it will be useful to look at the early stages of the bram’s 
development. At a very primitive stage in the embryo’s life, the head 
end of the streak that later is to form the bram and spinal cord, swells 
out into three so-called primary vesicles. These three swelhngs are 
the forerunners of the fore-, middle- and hind-bram respectively. Like 
the spinal cord, of which tliey are really an expansion, these three 
swellings surround a central canal, which later becomes the brain’s 
cavities or ventricles. All the complex structures of the brain are even- 
tually formed by the thickening of the walls surrounding these central 
cavities. 

From the thickened walls of the lowermost swelhng are developed 
the hind-bram, that is, the medulla oblongata (mamly concerned with 
such boddy fimctions as the regulation of the blood-vessels and of the 
body’s temperature), and the cerebellum (controlling complicated 
movements such as maintaining balance in walking). From the 
thickened walls of the middle swellmg are formed the mid-brain, m 
which run the great bundles of nerve-fibres connecting the fore-bram 
with the rest of the body, as well as with the cerebellum From the 
foremost swelhng is developed the fore-brain or that part of the bram 
m which we are more espeaally mterested. This, in turn, may be sub- 
divided into two parts, one of which is chiefly concerned with the life 
of thought, and the other with the life of feehng. Thought is one of the 
functions of the two cerebral hemispheres, which start as two separate 
outgrowmg buds from the fore-bram. These outgrowths finally become 
so large m the case of man, that they overwhelm, and bury beneath 
them, the whole of the fore-bram from which they have arisen It is 
indeed this enormous development of the two cerebral hemispheres 
that distinguishes the human bram from that of members of the ammal 
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world. Only amonf st the apes can there be found anydiing that is 
comparable to that which has occurred in man. 

The degree of development of the cerebral outgrowths may indeed be 
regarded as a measure of an animal’s intelhgence, for as we progress in 
our survey from such lowly creatures as birds and reptiles, whose 
cerebral development is insignificant, to the lower mammals, and 
thenie to the apes and man, we find that with each stage there is an 
increase m the bulk and complexity of the cerebral hemispheres. To be 
more precise, it is the surface of these structures that is of importance 
from the point of view of intelligence, for it is here that we find the 
coating of grey matter which may be regarded as the physical basis of 
thought. And because there must be a limit to the surface area of the 
bram that a man is able to carry. Nature has overcome the difficulty by 
throwing this surface mto a number of folds, or convolutions, thereby 
mcreasing the amount of grey matter available. By this means the 
thinking area of the brain is doubled without any addition havmg been 
made to its size As a result, men of great mtcllcct are not necessarily 
men with big heads, but if their brains arc examined, they are generally 
found to be more deeply furrowed tlian arc the brains of their less 
highly endowed fellows 

Even if the fore-bram had not given ongm to the tlunkmg apparatus 
of man, it would still be of importance, because in it are situated the 
great nuclei that are the centre of the emotional life If we cut horizon- 
tally across the central cavity, known as the third ventnclc, we find 
lying in the mass of white substance, two grey ovoid masses, nearly two 
inches long, known as the thalami These constitute the largest collec- 
tions of grey matter m the bram, and, as greyness mdicates richness m 
nerve-cells, the two most important masses of nerve-cells. In addition 
to the thalami, other great nuclei are found m the fore-brain, nuclei 
that are associated widi the life of movement and sensation. But it is 
the thalamus that interests us most, for it is this structure that is con- 
cerned with the ongm and expression of the emotions. By means of 
the nerve-fibres travelling from this nucleus to the central cortex, 
emotional tone is imparted to thoughts that would otherwise be colour- 
less. It will be remembered also that m dealmg with the pitmtary and 
the sympathetic system generally, attention was called to the dose 
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connection that existed between these structures and the thalamus, so 
that in this area of the fore-brain we have the meeting-ground of a&c- 
dve sdmuh and the chemistry of the pituitary. The thalamus in the 
lower animals is considerably larger m relation to the cerebral hemi- 
spheres than It is in man, since the higher brain in manhas taken onmany 
of Its functions. Another difierence between the brains of animals and 
men is that m men many more fibres travel from the thalamus to the 
cortex of the cerebral hemispheres, so that man is more conscious of 
affective stimuli than are the lower animals. 

For a description of the finer structure of the bram it would be 
impossible to improve on the picture drawn of it by Sir Walter 
Langdon Brown m his book. Thus We Are Men. In this description the 
fore-,mid-and hmd-brain are regarded as piled one on top of the other, 
so that the cerebral hemisphere becomes the top floor, the fore and 
middle the first floor, and the hind-bram the ground floor Sir Walter 
Langdon Brown likens the bram 

to an office consistmg of several storys. The lowest part is con- 
cerned with vital functions; above this is the cerebellum, which is 
chiefly concerned with mamtaimng the balance of the body and 
rcgulatmg muscular movements. The story above this is con- 
cerned with the expression of the emotions. The floor above b 
the sorting department where all the messages received from below 
are dealt with and sent on to the appropriate departments above, 
where the directors sit, each m his allotted room. These are on the 
surface, or cortex, of the brain. Startmg from behmd and working 
forwards (that is to say, travellmg over the surface of the cerebral 
hemispheres from ba« to front}, we find first the departments 
concerned with vision, m the front portion of which visual 
memories are carefully and systematically stored for ready refer- 
ence, like a card mdex. In front, and slightly below this, is the 
central heanng department, with similar stores of memories of 
sounds, mcludmg spoken words. Commg further forward, 
neatly arranged on one side of a deep fold m the surffice, are the 
rows of offices for receivmg the ordinary sensations sorted out 
firom all parts of the body, and facmg them on the other side, a 
correspondmg row whence messages ordenng or checking move- 
ments are sent out. At one end of this row is a special office, on 
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the left side otdy, for speech, but this cannot work without draw- 
mg on the word memories stored up behmd. And then, in &ont 
ofall in a spacious ofiSice sits the HeM of the Firm — the thinkiiig 
You, with all this complicated and elaborate machinery at your 
command, as you unagme, although you are really entirely 

dependent upon it. 

« 

This picture of the bram as a vast and comphcated biuldmg, full of 
offices given over to different busmesses and each fitted with its own 
telephone for the recepnon and dispatch of messages, and with its own 
card-mdex system for the stormg of its memones, is an excellent one. 
The only pomt at which the analogy drawn between a successful busi- 
ness concern, and the bram, becomes doubtful, is when we tap at the 
door of the head of the firm whom we presume to be sittmg m his 
spacious office, in the front part of the cerebral hemisphere. Will we 
actually find the director of all these mamfold activities there; Does he 
mdeed exist at all, this mtegrated ‘You’, that exercises full control over 
all the comphcated machinery of the body and mmd; Sir Walter 
himself appears to harbour some doubts about this, for he is careful to 
point out that the ‘You’ that imagmes it has all this comphcated and 
elaborate machmery at its command, may find m the end the situation 
IS quite different Perhaps the machmery controls this ‘You’, and the 
‘You’ does not control the machmery. Here is a mighty question. 
Who IS the ‘You’ that directs this machmery? Does he mdeed exist at 
all? It IS to this emgma that we shall attempt to find some sort of answer 
m the later chapters of this book. In the meantime we are only studymg 
the machme, not the person, if such person exists, who controls the 
machme The time for scarchmg for the ‘self’ has not yet arnved. 

The story of the discovery of the functions of the dificrent areas of 
the cerebral cortex is one of the most mtcrestmg m physiology. Three 
methods are available for the mapping out of the brain in terms of 
function: the first, the careful mvestigation of structure; the second, 
ammal experiments; and the third, the notmg of the disabihties that 
result from damage or disease of different areas of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres. Of these, the last two are by far the most instructive. In the 
case of ammal experiments, two counes may be adopted. The first is 
fo damage a ceriam area of the bram and then to note what activity has 
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been destroyed; die second is to stimulate vanous parts of the sur&ce of 
the brain electrically, and to observe the results. What has been done 
dehherately to an animal may happen as the result of a disease or acci- 
dent to a man. The brain, like other organs of the body, may become 
the site of a growth. When this happens, the symptoms produced by 
the pressure of the growth on the brain are carefully catalogued, and 
subsequently, either dunng an operation, or after the death of the 
patient, the exact situation of the growth is noted. By such means, 
and after many years of patient research, the centres controUmg many 
of our activities have been mapped out; such as the centre for voluntary 
movements of vanous parts of the body, the areas of the bram recordmg 
sensations, the region of the bram concerned with sight, smell, and 
hcanng, the control centres for speech and writing, and of many other 
functions m addition. 

While these mvesdgations were bemg made, one important area 
of the bram remamed without a label, the foremost part of the cerebral 
hemispheres. Neither animal expenment nor observation of human 
bemgs gave any clue to its activity Why did this region refuse to 
give up Its secret* Certainly it must have some function, but all the 
available methods of mvestigation had failed to reveal it long after 
other activities of the bram had been located. Help m revealmg the 
role of this frontal area was derived from an mterestmg case, recorded 
as far back as 1848. Tlie patient was a workman named Phineas 
P. Gage, who was senously injured by a crowbar. This penetrated 
his left orbit and completely destroyed the left frontal lobe of his 
bram. The patient survived his mjury for many years, but presented 
no disabihty other than a change m character and mentality. His 
judgment and reason had obviously been impaired by the acadent 
and his temperament altered After the accident Ins temper became 
fitful, so that he gave way to unprovoked outbursts of rage. So 
erratic did his moods become that he gave up a job as soon as he had 
started upon it, and finally, unable to settle anywhere, he spent his 
time wandering from place to place. Previously of good character, 
he was now obviously a dishonest man and a bar. Formerly careful 
m his speech, he now mdulged m gross profamaes. In a word, from 
bemg a decent, honest, steady and efficient workman, he had been 
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converted into a thoroughly disreputable character. Finally he died 
in i860, twelve and half years after his accident. 

Since this case was recorded several other reports of patients suSering 
from disease confined to this area have been carefully studied. All of 
them have strengthened the conviction that the foremost part of the 
cerebral hemisphere is concerned with those psychic activities that 
may\)c said to distmguish a man from an ammal. One observer has 
formulated this difference in one way, and another m another. Penfield 
states that the function of the frontal lobes is concerned with ‘apper- 
ception, memory, spatial orientation, the ability to carry on 
abstractions, such as mental anthmetic, the manifestation of 
mitiative, and the preservation of mental alertness with the capaaty 
for planned admmistration’. F Tilney and H. A. Riley, m their 
recent textbook on the central nervous system, state that lesions of 
this area 

cause a gradual distortion of the two concurrent streams in con- 
sciousness, knowing and feeling, so that the patient no longer 
attaches the proper fcchng-tone to his recognitions ... If asked 
how he feels, he replies that he never felt better m his life Every- 
thmg in his horizon undergoes a marked expansion He believes 
he IS the wealtliiest, the most powerful and the most capable 
person living He is unable to correct this misapprehension by 
introspection, or by reference to the objects round him. This 
disproportion of the normal concurrence in the affective and 
cognitive streams of consciousness seems to be due to disease m 
the frontal area. It may, however, be the case tliat the sphtting off 
of these two elements from each other will result m extreme 
depression, and that elements m the environment which should 
normally produce no depressmg effect cause sustamed and pro- 
found depression. 

Other changes that have been noted as the result of damage to this 
area are a disposition to unusual levity so that the patient persists m 
senseless jokmg or mdulgence in pranks. Occasionally a patient 
complams of a sense of unreahty, or of cverythmg m his neighbourhood 
havmg become very small, as though it were bemg viewed through 
the wrong end of a telescope. Changes m temperament and penonahty 
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ate, however, the signs that are par excellettce the characteristics of 
lesions of the silent area. 

An examination of the minute structure of this part of the brain 
explains the abihty of a patient to correlate thought and emotion. 
Thought must be activated by fechng before any bodily reaction 
occurs, for a thought uncoloured by emotion provokes no resppnse. 
In order that this blendmg may take place, impulses from the cogmtive 
sense areas of the bram are connected up with the frontal lobes by 
special fibres. To the same region run fibres from the thalamus, the 
structure that we have learnt to regard as the centre of the emotions. 
It IS therefore m the frontal lobes that these two streams of conscious- 
ness, the cogmtivc and the emotional, blend and reach adjustment. 
In this area thoughts become coloured with feelmgs, and ^ling m 
turn provokes action. A number of synthetic processes of this kind 
detetmme behaviour. Reason, judgment, imagina tion, fears, hopes 
and many other emotions all contribute their quota and from this 
conglomeration of impulses a pattern of action eventually emerges. 

If the endoerme glands help to colour man’s behaviour, it is m the 
fore-bram that the colours are utilized and tlie pattern is finally 
formed and fixed. Here all the different forces meet, and from here 
emerges the resultant behaviour pattern, a pattern dcteriiuned not 
because some supreme director has planned it, but because an 
equihbrium in forces has been reached The means by which this is 
achieved is vasdy compheated. To blend the cognitive forces of vision, 
heatmg, body, sensibility and smell witli the primitive emotions of 
hunger and anger, and of sexual and parental feehng, would not be 
a very difficult busmess, and it can take place qmte satisfactorily 
ui the small frontal lobes of an ammal When, however, these 
cognitive and emouonal elements have become a hmidred times more 
complex, when thoughts have been expanded to the «fh power, and 
when from the primitive emotions have been derived such abstruse 
sentiments as scorn, wonder, admiration and a number of equally 
fine feelmgs, the blendmg becomes an infimtely more compheated 
matter. Small wonder, therefore, that the well-developed fore-bram 
and the imposmg brow are the distmgmshmg marks of a tnan 

Havmg exammed the gross structure of the bram we can now turn 
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our attention to the elements of 'nrhich the brain is composed, the 
nerve-cells. The cell population of the bram is enormous, and according 
to Judson Hemck, ^e number of cells hving in the cerebral cortex 
of a man is somewhere m the neighbourhood of ten thousand million. 
This profusion of nerve-cells is the reason for the greater size of the 
highef types of bram, but even m the bram of a dog the cerebral 
hemispheres contam a greater number of cells than the whole of the 
rest of its central nervous system. In man the preponderance of nerve- 
cells situated m the bram is even greater and it is this fact that u 
believed to account for the pre-cmmcnce of the human mmd. 

We have seen that the cell is charactenzed by its purposive activity, 
and that purpose may be taken as bemg synonymous with mmd. 
Has the bram-cell more mmd than a cell m a lowlier position, for 
example a leucocyte m the blood-stream? No answer can be given to 
this question for our only means of judging purpose in a cell is to 
watch Its movements, and a bram-c^U has no movements that can be 
observed. The bram-cell would appear to have ^iven up its personal 
freedom for the sake of its higher calhng and is securely anchored by 
all Its branches At one time it was supposed that one bram-cell had 
the power of disconnectmg itself from another by withdrawing its 
tendrils. This withdrawal was regarded as bemg the means of 
produemg a temporary block m the path of a nerve current, and 
was supposed to take place automatically m sleep But the with- 
drawal of the branches of brain-cells has never been observed and 
this theory has been abandoned. 

Except for this imniobihty, which the brain-ceU shares with many 
others m the body, there is no special charactenstic tliat distmguishes 
It from Its fellows. It is markedly granular m appearance, but then 
so are many other cells m the body. One feature of the bram-cell is 
that it is speaally sensitive to changes m its environment. Loss of 
consaousness may follow a shght reduction m the pressure of its 
oxygen supply. Shortage of oxygen has long been known to impair 
mental activity. Professor Barcroft reports that in the high Andes 
he had a marked disaputude for anthmetic. Sugar is also an urgent 
requirement of the bram, smee, unlike many other organs, it has no 
facihnes for stormg it. Sugar is mdeed a vital food to the bram-cell 
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and prolonged shortage first impairs mental activity and then produces 
unconsciousness. Many narcotics act by dimimsJung the power of 
the brain to oxydize sugar, thus causing sleep. 

The insistent demands made by the bram-cells for oxygen and sugar 
are a sign of the high pressure at which they hve. The activity of the 
chemical changes in a cell may be regarded as a measure of their 
intensity of livmg. Judged by this standard the brain-cell is far 'more 
ahve than a cell formmg a part of connective tissue. 

It IS, however, by electrical means that the activity of bram-cells 
can best be measured. A nerve unpulse, m other words the process 
by means of which nerve-cells commumcate with each other, is m its 
essence an dcctrical phenomenon. By suitable means nerve impulses 
of less than a thousandth of a thousandth of a volt can be recorded 
as they pass over any spot m the central nervous system. But m addition 
to conductmg an impulse, the brain-cell initiates it. It is also contmually 
engaged m mamtaming the effiaency and repair of the axis-cyhnder 
along which the impulse travels, so that it is not only the operator m 
the telephone exchange, but also the cngmecr who mamtains the 
cfiEciency of the wires. When therefore the bram-cell is said to be at 
rest, m the sense that nerve impulses are not being imnated, or are not 
travelling along it, the expression ‘at rest’ is only relative At rest 
or not, the bram-cell is contmually on duty. It is no wonder that it 
reqmres so much nourishment. 

The electncal disturbances passmg over the surface of the bram can 
be recorded and two kmds of changes m potential arc made manifest, 
a fall followed by a rise. Smce m this situation the neural processes 
can only be of two kmds, activation and arrest of activation, these 
changes of opposed electncal signs fit mto the physiological picture. 
We are also able to pick up rhythmical electncal waves from the 
bram of a human bemg by placing two pad electrodes -over the skull. 
The chief seat of this rhythm is the ocapital or visual area of the brain, 
and It is found that the electncal waves coming from this area can be 
altered by mental activity. If a hght be flashed m the eye of the subject 
of the experiment, a whole series of waves is picked up by the recorchng 
instrument from the visual area of the bram. 

Although bram-cells are extremely sensitive to stimuli, they are not 
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sensitive to all stuniali. The wnter of this book has had his forefinger 
two inches deep m a fellow-creature’s brain without his patient being 
aware of the hberty he had taken. Yet the patient was fully conscious 
of everything else that was happening. Aristotle was probably aware 
of the fact that the exposed human brain is insensitive to touch when 
he made the heart rather than the brain the organ of the nund. But 
becadse the brain does not respond to touch, it does not mean that it is 
insensitive to appropriate stimuh. A wireless set answers to its switch 
but It IS not likely to respond to a blow. 

There is nothmg, therefore, that is essentially distmcdve in the 
brain-cell. It is even possible that a cell from elsewhere m the body 
might be tramed for such a high destmy. In an embryo frog, the cells 
dut are eventually to form the bram can be replaced by those from 
the skm of the back So far as we can judge from the adult frog’s 
behaviour, the cells that have been diverted from their natural destmy 
fulfil their new function faithfully. It should also be noted that many 
of the cells in the spmal cord that transmit the mvoluntary impulses of 
locomonon are indistmguishable from their more highly placed 
fellows m the grey matter of the bram cortex. 

Physiology has therefore advanced so far as to be able, by means of 
Its electrical mstruments, to watch the bram at work and to take the 
bram to pieces and examme it under the miscroscope. We have been 
admitted into the telephone exchange and allowed to examine its 
switches, ^ut this examination has not given us the answer for which 
we have been searchmg. What we really want to meet is the subscnber 
who makes use of the telephone. It is the mmd and not the bram that 
we are after, and here our collaborators, the physiologist, the chemist 
and the electncal experts, fail us. They are like the engineermg 
staff of the post office that is only concerned with the switches, 
wires and other paraphemaha of the telephone system. They have 
nothmg to do with the subscnbers; for that we must go to another 
department. 

Thoughts, feelmgs, aspirations, despairs and all the vaned mani- 
festations of the psyche, he outside the realm of natural science. 
Whdst science is prepared to study, and at one tune was even pre- 
pared to expkm away life, on physico-chemical prinaples, she refuses 
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to advance into the realm of the soul. Thus far and no fsuther, is her 
reply when we press her to go forward. 

Mind presents itself as thoughts and feelings [said Sir Charles 
Sherrington m his Gifford lectures], and they are the outcome of 
the bram. The bram is matter and energy Matter and energy can 
only be matter and energy. Therefore thoughts, feehngs, am so 
on, are matter and energy. Therefore the mmd is matter and 
energy? . . . The reply by the followers of Natural Saence to-day, 
as I surmise it, would be: Thoughts, feehngs and so on are not 
amenable to the energy (matter) concept. They lie outside it. 
Therefore they he outside Natural Saence. If, as you say, thoughts 
are an outcome of the bram, we, as students, usmg the energy- 
concept, know nothmg of it; and as followers of Natural Science, 
we know nothmg of any relation between thoughts and the bram, 
except as a gross correlation m time and space. 

With this answer from the bps of a leader in the world of saence 
we must for the time bemg rest content 
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MEDICAL PSYCHOLOGY 

The Ibst three chapters have been devoted to the study of the physical 
basis of thought and feeling Physiology has left us in doubt as to 
whether there exists in the fore-part of the brain a general manager or as 
to whether our hfe consists only of a senes of predetermined actions 
set m motion by the impact of sensory impressions on the central 
nervous system. Such a result was mevitable. The engineer who sets 
out to mvesogatc the body will mterpret it m terms of mechamsm as 
certainly as the cliemist will mterpret it m terms of chemistry, and in 
this prehmmary examination of the physical basis of behaviour and 
personahty we have taken die body to pieces and viewed the pieces 
with the eye of an engineer. 

There is another reason why saentists show a natural tendency 
to interpret human behaviour in terms of mechamsm. This is because 
physics has advanced so rapidly that it has come to be regarded as 
the standard and basic science. We tend, therefore, to assess degrees 
of ‘reahty’ m our thmkmg, accordmg to its conformity or not with 
the laws derived from our study of physics. ‘Make me a model of it, 
and then 1 will be prepared to accept it’, is not only the demand of 
the Kelvins of this world but also of ordmary men and women But 
in usmg the laws of physics as a measurmg rod of ‘reahty’, we are 
attemptmg the impossible task of cxplaimng the higher m terms of the 
lower, the ammate m terms of the manimate. This dilemma m which 
we find ourselves would liave been avoided had biology, rather than 
physics, been accepted as the basic science, and the laws that we had 
derived from the study of the hvmg been taken as the entena by means 
of which we gauge the ‘reahty’ of our thmkmg 

But It IS natural that the study of physics should have gamed this 
pie-emment position m the mtellectual hfe of man. Man has 
established his ascendancy in the world through his success as a maker 
of tools. From the earhest ages he has been preoccupied with the 
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nature of the material world outside him, and for an entirely practical 
reason. He has chiefly been coiuxmed how best he could convert to 
his use the vanous substances and natural forces that lay around him. 
In the process of answcrmg this question he has stumbled upon the 
laws of physics and chemistry, and havmg tested their validity by the 
practical results that he derived from them, he has accepted them as 
proven and real. It is not surprising dierefore that during the nineteenth 
century, when science was piling up its conquests over the material 
world, physics should have established itself as the basic ^ence, and 
t-hat the laws which the physicist enunciated should have appeared to 
have a speaal validity. 

Mediane is a handmaiden of science, and as this book is written by 
a medical man it approaches its subject from a saentific angle. 
Nmeteenth-century medicme was entirely matenalistic and viewed 
disease m terms only of broken mechamsm. The doctor looked upon 
his patient as a collection of organs, one of which had gone wrong. 
The idea that disease might be psychic m ongm, and that m addition 
to possessmg organs, a patient also possessed a soul, had not yet found 
any place m medical thmkmg, and even those practitioners who 
recognized the existence of such troubles as hysteria sought an 
exph^non for them m terms of diseased organs. A woman was 
hystencal not on account of some mental conflict but because her 
womb was misplaced. 

Fortunately the modern doctor is becoming fer less mechanistic in 
Ins mterpretation of disease than, were his predecessors. A new and 
fuller meamng has been given to the old dictum ‘Mens sana m corpore 
sano’. Not only is a healthy body necessary for the possession of a 
sane mmd, but a sane lumd for the possession of a healthy body. 
The ‘psyche’ of his patient can no longer be neglected by the physician. 
However matcriahstic he himself may happen to be in his outlook on 
life he IS driven to take a broader view of his patient’s condition, and 
to consider his psychological as well as his physical state. The old 
distmction between the hystencal and the real in disease has broken 
down and the physician, wiUy-nilly, is bemg forced into a new role, 
that of being his patient’s father confessor, as well as die presenber 
of physical remedies. Hence the mcreasing importance of psychology 
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in tlie medical cutnculum, and the necessity for the doctor himself to 
£nd some philosophy of hving that may furnish a basis for the advice 
that he gives to his patient 

As not infrequently happens, it was the charlatan and the not 
altogether reputable member of the profession that were the earhest 
pioneers m this new movement m medicme. As an example of the 
first-named class of practitioners may be mentioned Mesmer, and of 
the second, Charcot Mesmer was a Viennese doctor who was 
interested m astrology, a system of knowledge that asserts that the 
stars exert an influence on livmg bemgs on the earth. Mesmer identified 
this influence with electricity, and finally with magnetism. Meeting 
by chance a priest m Switzerland who had the local reputation of 
cfifectmg cures by the laymg on of hands, he began to treat patients 
himself by magnetic passes He held that an occult force permeated 
the universe and that it could be pressed mto the service of heahng. 
In 1778 he removed to Paris m order to practise there his new form 
of treatment, and within a short while that aty was thrown mto a 
state of wild excitement by the marvellous cures that he efiected. 
Mesmerism became a vogue, and Mesmer a magician. His consultmg 
rooms were dimly hghted and hung witli mirrors; strams of soft 
music rose and then fell away mto silence, and when the company was 
assembled the great Mesmer himself, dressed m astrological robes, 
glided through the company, makmg magnetic passes. Nervous 
ladies became hysterical or famted, and even the men showed signs of 
agitation. The fact that the French Government offered Mesmer 
20,000 francs for the disclosure of his secret, and eventually appomted 
a special commission of physicians and members of the Academy of 
Sciences to mvestigate die phenomena that occurred m his consultmg 
rooms, IS a proof that some genume results were obtamed from his 
treatment. The commission that had been appomted drew up an 
elaborate report admittmg many of the facts but contesting Mesmer’s 
theory that his cures were the result of ammal magnetism. Finally, 
Mesmer, after havmg made many converts, fell mto disrepute, and 
retired to Switzerland, to die diere a few years later. 

But Mesmer was not merely a charlatan eager only to exploit to 
the full the neurotic women and die broken-down rou6s who attended 
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his stances. He was convinced of the truth of his teachmg and used 
all the theatrical paraphernalia of his luxurious rooms m Paris for 
the purpose of producmg the emotional atmosphere requisite for the 
working of his cures. A highly emotional state m his patients was as 
necessary for the success of his treatment as it is for the miraculous 
cures of Lourdes, or of any other form of spiritual heahng. ^ 

One of the followers of Mesmer was a certam Phmeas Quimby, 
who started heahng patients by means of ammal magnetism, but 
later on found that he could obtam the same results without any 
laymg-on of hands. All he had to do was to sit beside his patient, 
look mto her eyes and get her to tell him all her troubles and thoughts; 
m other words practise an elementary type of analysis After having 
hstened for several years to patients narratmg their troubles, he 
developed a metaphysical system. He taught that there was no evil in 
the world and that it existed solely m the mmd. Smee illness was due 
to evil thoughts it could be cured by expelling them from the mmd. 
Good thoughts must be substituted for evil. This teachmg formed the 
basis of ‘New Thought’ movements, and later of Christian Science. 

Mrs Mary Baker Glover Pattenon Eddy suffered from many 
neurotic symptoms, some of them the result of an unhappy marriage. 
Shebe came one of Quimby ’s patients. A psycho-analyst would 
undoubtedly have found much to mterest him in the study of her 
subconscious, but none bemg available at that time, she was forced 
to have recourse to Quimby. Her trust in him was justified, for she 
completely recovered, thus clearly showmg that her troubles were 
psychic m origin After studymg Quimby ’s methods, she wandered, 
in somewhat straitened circumstances, through America, teaching 
what she called at first, the Quimby Science. By 1875 she had 
succeeded m gathermg around her a small group of disaples, and 
m the same year she published her book. Science and Health. From 
this small beginmng started a movement that has swept across America 
and IS now firmly established m Europe as well as m the country of 
Its origm, the Christian Saence Movement. 

After firmly establishmg her church Mrs Eddy disclaimed all 
connection with Quimby’s teaching, so that the fact that she had 
previously had any dealmgs with him is now disputed by many of 
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her adherents. But there is no need for any controversy on the subject 
of the copyright of Chnstian Saence ideas, for neither Quimby nor 
Mrs. Eddy was the initiator of such teaching. These ideas have 
existed in the minds of men from the most distant ages. The principle 
underlymg the treatment advocated by Mrs Eddy is merely an 
application of the old metaphysical conception that as matter is known 
only through the senses it has no existence other than m the mind. 
Mrs. Eddy discovered nothing new, she merely served up old ideas 
in a form suitable for a modem audience. 

Mrs Eddy was not a plulosophcr and her book is that of an 
ill-educated and muddle-headed woman, but the movement she 
started has resulted m more good than harm The bad m Christian 
Science has been well advertised, especially by medical wnters, the 
good IS often overlooked. Fear, anxiety and preoccupation with 
the morbid, the impleasant, and the ugly things, m life are at the root 
of much unhappiness and ill-health. Chnstian Science puts emphasis 
on that which is positive, on courage, confidence, goodness and 
health, refusing to concern itself with evil, disease and death. It 
supphes also some sort of philosophy of life to those who have failed 
to find in orthodox rehgion the satisfaction of their spiritual needs. 
Medical experience has always shown that the less men or women are 
anxious about matters of health, the less likely they are to become ill, 
and that if they do fall ill the more likely they are to recover. If one 
looks at the faces of passers-by in the street, one is almost certam to 
find that the predommant expression is one of concern and anxiety. 
Nor IS this the result of the war. Modem avilizcd man is habitually 
concerned with what he shall eat, what he shall dnnk and wherewithal 
he shall be clothed. Chronic anxiety is another name for contmuous 
fear, and this, wc have seen, has a definite action on the body. The 
fact that a man does not necessarily run away, or fight, when his 
sympathetic system and adrenals are stimulated, makes no difference. 
Nor IS an imaginary danger, that exists only m the mind, a less potent 
cause of trouble than a danger that actually exists Both have the same 
action on the body. A teaching, therefore, that mculcates a behef 
in the existence of a beneficent purpose ruiuung through creation and 
in the victory of good over evil cannot fail — even although the 
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optimism it inspires may sometimes be misplaced — to confer benefits 
on those who follow it. 

But It 1$ to Freud rather than to Mesmer or Quimby that the medical 
profession is chiefly indebted for pomting out the importance of the 
min d and for the estabhshment of psycho-therapy as a branch of 
medical treatment Bom m 1856 of poor Moravian Jewish parents, 
he qualified at the Medical School of Vienna. Before starting practice 
he spent a year m Paris, where he met Charcot and his, by then, still 
more renowned pupil, Janet Freud was deeply impressed by their 
methods of treating nervous disorders by means of hypnotism, and 
on returmng to Vienna he made up his mmd to devote his hfe to the 
study of nervous diseases. At this juncture he fell m with Breuer, 
another nerve specialist, who desenbed to him the mteresting case of a 
woman who suffered from paralytic symptoms and a speech difficulty 
of a functional nature. When encouraged to talk about her trouble 
imder hypnosis she traced it back to a time of emotional stress with 
her father, to whom she had been deeply devoted. What was of 
particular mterest was that after having recalled to memory the origin 
of her trouble her symptoms had disappeared. Freud and Breuer, 
profiting by this experience, decided to treat patients by means of 
questiomng under hypnosis 

But Freud did not long remam satisfied with the method that he 
and Breuer had devised, the cures often proving only temporary. He 
therefore began experimenting with a new method of reachmg the 
‘unconsaous’ of his patients. By getting them to he relaxed on a 
couch he encouraged a dreamy state m which they gave free utterance 
to every passmg thought Each idea was allowed to call up of itself 
the next associated idea until slowly the patient had retraced his 
past life back to the beginmng of his trouble. By recalhng to 
consaousness the circumstances, and the conflicts associated with the 
origin of his difficulties, a complete cure of the patient’s symptoms 
was often effected. 

From these begiimmgs was evolved the technique of the analysis 
that forms so important a part of modem psycho-therapy, the 
technique of free assoaation. The patient is told to let his thoughts 
and fephngs go as they will, wiAout attempting to direct them 
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and witlxout selecting or repressing them. When consciousness 
abandons the helm, the unconsaous takes it over, and the thoughts 
and feehngs that present themselves are those connected with its own 
special preoccupations, sometimes pardy known to the person under- 
gomg analysis, and sometimes completely unknown, or in any case, 
not recogmzed as being the real motive behmd lus apparendy random 
ideas. Nor is the task of getting at these submerged stresses so hopeless 
as It might seem, for the repressed impulses are on the analyst’s side 
and are contmuaUy trying to push through mto consciousness. At 
last, the patient makes contact with this vital part of his unconscious, 
and what he is trymg to hide, or to express by his illness, emerges. 
The explanation of his illness destroys its utihty, and sometimes 
removes it. But this is not always the case because an intellectual 
recogmtion is not necessarily synonymous with a full emotional 
realization Such m broad oudine is the techmque of psycho-analysis. 

As the result of his empincal work on patients, Freud eventually 
arrived at several generalizations The cluef of these concerned the 
unconsaous nund, repression, and transference. Freud asserted that 
m our ordinary wakmg life, ideas and impulses originate m the 
unconscious where they are experienced as emotions and not for- 
mulated in words. Many of these unconscious ideas are repressed, 
that IS to say, prevented from becoming consaous In order to explam 
the repression he postulated the existence of a restrammg force, which 
he termed the ‘endopsychic censor’. This censor only allowed to pass 
over the threshold of the pre-consoous mto the dayhght of consaous- 
ness those ideas of which it approved, drivmg back mto the dark 
anythmg that was m conflict with the patient’s view of what was 
desirable or flttmg. These ideas when repressed mto the unconscious 
carried with them their ovm quota of energy or hfe force, and this, 
having no natural outlet, expressed itself m the form of neurotic or 
hysterical symptoms. 

Freud soon came to the conclusion that the energy, or hfe force, 
that he had postulated was sexual m ongm, and gave to it the name 
‘hbido’. Later on, and possibly influenced by the storm of protest 
that his views aroused, he widened his definition so as to include 
within It all enthusiasm and hkmgs, as well as sexuahty. But to his 
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way of thinkiii^the sexual impulse still lemained the most potent of all 
the basic energite of which the libido was composed. 

Freud’s investigations led him to beheve that a patient’s &ilure to 
remember some past incident in his hfe, and the difficulty that he 
often encountered m narrating events associated withi it, were due to 
the action of this defence mecha nis m. Such thoughts were too p^infiil 
to the patient and were therefore ejected from his consaousness. 
Only when this mechanism was overcome and the pamfiil mddent 
revived and reviewed in the light of later oqpenence could the stresses 
and strams in the unconscious be removed. 

The analytical idea of transference has frequendy been misunderstood 
and has often been regarded as synonymous with the patient’s falling 
m love with the analyst. Actually, as often as not, transference is 
expressed in terms of anger, hatred or resentment, the patient trans- 
fernng to his doctor some of the old forgotten emotional feehngs he 
entertamed for the parents, nurse, brothers and sisters that surrounded 
him in his youth. Transference may be described as bemg the power 
of attaclung to the analyst the unsatisfied emotion left over from some 
previous, and perhaps very early, expenence. 

It must be remembered that Freud was essentially an empiricist 
He was workmg on sick human bemgs and his first concern was to 
cure them. Analysis was a form of treatment, and his theones, merely 
workmg hypotheses that he and his followers found to be useful. 
But as time went on, what was merely a method of treatment grew 
mto somethmg like a system of psychology The old emgma con- 
cemmg the nature of the self obtruded itself, and Freud felt constramed 
to furnish an answer to it. He elaborated therefore the cumbersome 
doctnne of the Ego, Super-ego, and the Id. It will be unnecessary 
to give a full descnption of what he meant by these terms, for it is not 
by any of these theories that Freud will be remembered. It is for 
havmg stressed die importance of conflicts in producing neurotic 
symptoms and for having imtiated a method of rehevmg them that 
he will be regarded as a pioneer m medical psychology. Freud himself 
defined the ego as ‘a coherent organization of ment^ processes’ and 
the Id as an unknown and unconscious basis on whose surface the Ego 
rests. The Super-ego was a kmd of moral standard to which the 
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patient subscribed. Accordii^ to Freud tbe problem before tbe ‘£go’ 
was to wm freedom from both the ‘Id’ and the ‘Super-ego’. This 
could be done by the Ego (the reasonable, conscious and discnminating 
self) extendmg further and further mto the unconscious fields of the 
Id and the Super-ego. But Freud himself recognized the weakness of 
this part of his work for he referred to it as follows: 

these ideas are not the basis of the science upon which everything 
rests; that, on the contrary, is observation alone. They (the Id 
and the Super-ego) are not the foundation stone, but the coping 
of the whole structure and they can be replaced and discarded 
without damaging it. 

Amongst Freud’s earhest pupils was Alfred Adler, like him, a Jew, 
but unlike him, a keen socialist, a man who saw man always as a 
member of a commumty. Adler was a student of Nietzsche and 
Schopenhauer and held that it was not sexuahty but the ‘will to 
power’ that was the mam dnvmg force in man. It was not surpnsmg 
therefore that as Freud continued to give exclusive importance to 
sexuahty, and Adler to the desire for power, a widening rift should 
have opened up between master and pupil. 

Adler mamtamed that every human bemg suffers from some sense 
of inferiority, and that m order to overcome this he consciously, or 
unconsciously, devises some scheme of action, which Adler termed 
his ‘style of life’. Any mfenonty, or fruity bodily development, acts 
as a spur to persistent effort to overcome this defect and its consequence, 
and to emulate those whom the child regards as superiors, or all- 
powerful. When the attainment of this goal is frustrated by the 
actuahues of life, or because the goal is impossible, a neurosis is 
produced, the disabihues of which are made use of as a means ‘for 
continuing the struggle for power’. The man or woman who has 
become ill, m this way finds a justification for withdrawal from life, 
and may even use the illness itself as an instrument for domination 
and aggression m the household. Hence the tyranny that is often 
exerted over a home by a querulous invahd. 

The aim of analysis accordmg to Adler was to discover the patient’s 
particular ‘style of living’, and having found it to mduce him to 
establish another that was of greater service to the community. After 
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working with Freud for several years Adler found that the diffetences 
of opinion between them were too great. He therefore left his master 
and founded a new school of his own which he called the School of 
Individual Psychology. 

Adler’s place at Vienna was filled by a young Swiss doctor from 
Zunch, Carl Jung, a dififerent type of man to both Freud and Adler. 
Primarily Jung was a teacher, and a teacher with a strong rehgious 
bias, not so much m the direction of orthodox Christiamty as of 
Eastern rehgious writings. He felt that it was not enough to hberate 
a patient from the compulsions from which he was suifenng and then 
leave him; it was also necessary to give him some help for his future 
guidance. In this he came mto conflict with Freud, who considered 
that advice to a patient was an unwarrantable mterference with his 
freedom. Moreover, Jung had as htde hiein g for Freud’s preoccupation 
with sexuality as had Adler, and regarded the ‘hbido’ merely as a term 
for general vital energy. He even took a different view of the uncon- 
scious by assertmg that it was a repository for racial memories, such as 
the memory that made a ducklmg take to the water as soon as it was 
hatched. According to Jung this racial memory played an important 
part m man’s unconscious and was frequently reproduced in his dreams 
and fantasies m the guise of symbols. 

Nor did Jung lay stress like Freud on the necessity of lookmg always 
for the cause of a neurosis in the past He sought rather to find it m the 
present. The question he asked was. ‘What is the essential task in the 
patient’s life that he will not fulfil, and from which he recoils?’ His 
treatment was directed towards enabhng the patient to recover the 
submerged function of feehng and thought m order tliat some natural 
adaptation could be made. In the words of Dr. Karm Stephen m 
Psycho-Analysis and Medicine: 

Freud’s outlook may be compared to that of Adam before the 
Fall — the pursmt of pleasure in a paradise of desire, marred only 
by the interdict placed upon the fruit of the forbidden tree. Jung’s 
outlook IS that of Adam after the expulsion from the garden, 
confronted with the task of adaptation, if he would live. 

For all of these pioneers of psycho-therapy the activities of hfe were 
linked up with purpose; for Freud, with an attainment of pleasure and 
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the avoidance of pain; for Adler, with the acquisition of power and 
superiority over one’s fellows, and for Jung, with adaptation to life. It 
was not surprising that they parted company on the subject of the chief 
motive power behmd action. What could be more natural than that 
the yoimg Adler, filled with ideas of an ideal soaalist state and finding 
himself an obscure Jew m the aristocratic capital of the Austrian 
monarchy, should reach the conclusions that are the basis of Adlerian 
psychology? It was equally natural that Jung, well read m sacred 
Eastern literature, should react agamst the matcnahstic views of his 
master. Each brought to Vienna his own personal luggage and each 
left It with that luggage intact but wrapped in the analytical language 
of Freud. 

What was perhaps more surprismg and regrettable was that men 
whose aim was to hberate others from the thraldom of passion and 
petty jealousy should themselves have fallen victims to the same evils. 
Or perhaps it would be justcr to say that it was the disciples of the three 
leaders of different psychological schools who were overcome by that 
from which they were attemptmg to free their patients. ‘Let a 
man beware of his disciples’, said Wilfred Trotter, and there is much 
truth in the saying It applies to the disciples of scientists as much as to 
those of spiritual leaders Darwui and Freud have suffered much at the 
hands of their followers The paralysuig hand of dogma soon descended 
upon the analytical fraternity with all its attendant phenomena, the 
search for heresies, the expulsion of recalcitrant and lukewarm 
adherents and the final excommumcation of the apostate. There was 
only one god, the subconscious, and Freud was its prophet. 

Side by side with tliese new medical schools of psychology there 
arose another which had its ongm in the physiology departments of 
medicmc, rather than in its consultmg rooms This was known as the 
Behaviourist school led by Dr J B. Watson. Its protagonists were 
frankly sceptical of the speculations of the clmicians, and disliked their 
tcrmmology even more than their methods. They felt that it would be 
more scientific if the psychologist were to make his observations m a 
laboratory, and under conditions that could be defined and repeated, or 
varied, at wdl. This new school of experimental psychology approached 
the problem of human nature from the standpomt of the physiologist. 
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Its e3q>oneiits assumed that the psychic hfe was enturely dependent on 
the central nervous system, all mental events bemg but an emanation 
from chemico-physical processes in the bram. Smcc m their opimon 
mental life only existed as a function of the brain and had no causal 
eflGcacy, the fittest place for its mvestigation was m the laboratory of 
the physiologist. 

Pledged to be strictly saentific {the model science bemg physics) 
the members of this school set two prmcipal aims before them: the first 
to find mental umts comparable to the atoms of the physicists, and the 
second to explam life m terms of mechamcs A most serviceable unit was 
available m the form of the reflex action. It was not surpnsmg therefore 
that this was selected as a starting-pomt. Physiologists had fuUy 
established the importance of reflex action m the workmg of the body, 
and smce nervous tissue everywhere consisted of a tangled network of 
protoplasmic filaments it was safe to assume that the structure underly- 
mg a reflex movement was a path of low resistance through this tangle. 
When the sole of the foot is tickled the excitation process spreads along 
the nervous system imtil it reaches the muscle group and brmgs it mto 
action. 

What made the reflex arc a still more profitable unit for a really 
saentific system of psychology was the fact that Pavlov, the great 
Russian physiologist, had shown that new reflexes could be created or 
conditioned. Pavlov utilized for his investigations the reflex regulat- 
mg the flow of sahva mto a dog’s mouth The natural stunulus to this 
flow IS the takmg of food. Later on, because the sight of food had always 
been followed by die takmg of it mto the mouth, the mere sight of it 
was found to be sufficient. The secretion of saliva produced by the 
stimulus of sight was called a conditioned reflex, and that caused by its 
actual presence m die mouth a natural one Pavlov found that he could 
condition a new reflex secretion by the use of some entirely artificial 
stunulus such as the ticking of a metronome at a certam rate If the 
food were presented to the dog immediately after the beatmg of the 
metronome, m time the sound of the metronome alone was sufficient 
to start the secretion of saliva. Pavlov’s next step was to show that a 
negative as well as a positive reflex could be created In his first ex- 
penment he had set the metronome beatmg at the rate of lOO per mmute 
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immediately before the meal was presented and also while the dog was 
eating it, and after a series of such experiments (usually about 125) the 
positive reflex had been established. He now arranged that the metro- 
nome should beat at the rate of 50 per minute and that the meal should 
be taken away. This new experiment was repeated a large number of 
tunes. At first the dog did not appear to distinguish between 'the 
metronome beating at 50 and at 100 per minute, but gradually with 
the repeated withdrawal of food at the lower rate, the secretion of 
saliva began to ^ when it was set at 50 In the end two conditioned 
reflexes were established, a positive produced by the metronome set at 
100 beats, and a negative produced by the metronome set at 50. Finally 
Pavlov set the metronome between the two speeds at 75 per nunute. 
This produced confusion, the nervous system of the dog partly exciting 
and partly suppressmg the secretion of sahva. The dog was kept oscil- 
lating between the two tendencies, went off his food and sleep, and Anally 
became neurasthemc. He is said to have been cured by taking bromide. 

Another experiment of the Russian physiologist suggested that 
acquired reflexes could be transmitted A:om one generation to another. 
By rmgmg a bell shortly before mice were fed, the mice could be con- 
ditioned to secrete gastric juice at the sound of the bell. This new reflex 
was only obtamed after the experiment had been repeated a great 
number of times. The nuce were then allowed to breed and the new 
generation treated m the same way They learnt to respond to the bell 
much sooner than had their parents. The experiment was repeated on 
the next generation with a still greater shorteiung of the period before 
the bell reflex was established. 

Pavlov did not confine his experiments to animals but repeated them 
with suitable modiAcations on children. A young child was laid on its 
back with a rubber bulb under his chm so arranged that every time he 
opened his mouth the movement was commumcated to a manometer. 
By a suitable contrivance chocolates could be hberated so that they fell 
into the child’s mouth. Pavlov found that the child could be taught to 
open his mouth to a neutral stimulus provided that the stimulus had 
previously been associated with the droppmg of a chocolate. What was 
felt to be of greater importance was the fact that the child could be 
conditioned far more rapidly than an animal. 
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With this work as a badkgrotmd, the new ‘scietiti£c' school of 
behavioiuist psychologists carried out their own stncdy controlled ex- 
perunents. As an example may be quoted Dr. J. B. Watson’s fear con- 
dinonmg experiments on an eleven months baby known as Albert B. 
Watson found that fear response to white rats could be produced m 
Albert by means of loud noises. Previously he had enjoyed playing 
with them and had never shown any nervousness ' There was no doubt, 
however, about his natural fear response when a heavy steel bar was 
struck m his immedute neighbourhood. In Dr. Watson’s words, on 
the first occasion, 

there was an intake of the breath and an upward fhng of the arms. 
On the second stimulation the bps began to pucker and tremble, 
on the third he broke mto a crymg fit, turned to one side and 
began to crawl away as rapidly as possible with head averted. 

The stage having been set for a saentific experiment, the friendly 
white rat was introduced in the usual manner mto Albert’s room, and 
just as he was reachmg out to touch it ‘the bar was struck immediately 
behmd his head. The infant jumped violendy and fell forward, bury- 
mg his face m the mattress. He did not cry, however’. 

After Albert had recovered, the expenment was repeated. This time 
the infant ‘began to whimper. In order not to disturb him too seriously 
no further tests were made for one week’. To cut a long story short, 
by means of a steel bar, a new fear reflex to white rats was soon estab- 
lished in Albert. To quote Dr. Watson agam: ‘The instant the rat was 
shown the baby began to cry. Almost instantly he turned sharply to 
the left, fell over, raised himself on all fours and began to crawl away 
so rapidly that he was caught with difficulty before he reached the edge 
of the table.’ 

Not only was Albert now terrified of white rats but of rabbits, dogs 
and anythmg of a furry nature, of a se alskin coat, cotton-wool and even 
of Dr. Watson’s head. The conditioned fear for the rats was therefore 
transferred to many other objects. 

With the reflex as its fundamental unit, the Behaviourists have built 
up a school of psychology in which everything is explained by such 
means. Reflexes of a lower order are conceived to have been shaped 
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tnaioly by heredity, and those of a higher order by environment. An 
instmct, according to this view, is a ‘hereditary pattern reaction, the 
separate elements of which are movements pnnapally of unstnped 
muscle*. This conception of instmct was formerly held by William 
James, who wrote: 

, The actions we call mstmcOve all conform to the general reflex 
type; they are called forth by determinate sensory stimuh m con- 
tact with the ammate body or at a distance m his environment. 

Not only are the more obviously automatic reactions explained by 
such means, but also all forms of psychic activity. Accordmg to the 
Behaviourists all mental growth and all education is accompanied by 
the linkmg together of more and more reflex arcs, and by a greater and 
greater elaboration ofan already vastly comphcatednetworkofneurones. 

Although It is true that the linking together of numerous reflex arcs 
would furnish a reasonable physical basis for some types of thinkmg, it 
is impossible to regard it as an explanation of all forms of psychic 
activity. In the thinking known as ‘associative’, one idea or even one 
word automatically calls up another, and it can easdy be assumed that 
the sequence of these ideas is determined by the links existmg between 
contiguous reflex arcs m the bram, the excitation travelhng from one 
to another. But associaave thought is not the only psychic activity of 
which man is capable. Thought may be on different levels; it may be 
purely automatic, as m the mitial exatation stage of an anaesthetic, it may 
be assoaative and determmed only by similarity of words or phrases, or 
it may demand all die attention and the concentration of which a man 
is capable. All of these types of thinkmg are withm a man’s power. 
But even although most of his mental activity is of a kmd that can easily 
be accepted as automatic and therefore exphcable along behaviourist 
hnes, all cannot be so explamed. Occasionally, m the creative work of 
the artist, m the greatest efforts of the mathematicians, philosophers and 
scientists, and m the flashes of direct perception of the mystic and the 
samt, we have clear instances of psychic activity on a higher level that 
are beyond the capaaty of the behaviourist to explam. 

The idea of different levels of thought is far more prominent in 
Eastern than in Western systems of psychology. It is stated clearly by 
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Patanjali, wlio divides mental activities and states of consciousness into 
five categories: clear thinking, confiised thinkmg, &ncies, sleep and 
memory. Because the mind, the instrument of thought, is usually 
caught up and controlled by the external world {prakriti) it is rarely 
capable of clear thinkmg. Only when it is detached from this and con- 
trolled by the spint (pumsha) can it reveal truth. This idea is formulated 
m the 24th Sutra of Patanjali’s fourth book: ‘Though the mind h&s its 
automatic reactions, directed thinking is the result of its assoaadon with 
pumsha.’ It again appears m the loth and 12th Sutras: ‘The law of 
cause and effect is inherent m mmd and is co-existent with mind. The 
yogi who has gamed hberation, (Kaivalya), is no longer m bondage to 
mental hmitations and is able to transcend the law.’ 

What explanation would the behaviourist offer of these higher levels 
of thought! He would offer none, for the simple reason that he denies 
their existence. The behaviourist entirely ignores the sul^ect of con- 
saousness and holds the view that because states of consaousness ‘are 
not objectively verifiable, for that reason they can never become data 
for saence’. 

Professor Wilham Brown writes as follows of this attitude of the 
behaviourist to the higher psychic faculties of man: 

The mistakes made by Pavlov, and by the Behaviourists 
generally, are m what they deny rather than m what they affirm. 
What they affirm is very important so far as it goes There cer- 
tainly are such things as conditioned reflexes. No one can read 
Pavlov’s work without bemg convmccd of that It is through the 
activity of the cerebral cortex that conditioned reflexes are built 
up and become active The cortex of the bram (as distinct from 
subcortical levels) seems to be the physical basis for the production 
of positive and negative conditioned reflexes. These conditioned 
reflexes are of the utmost importance to psychologists as well as to 
physiologists. Every psychologist should welcome whatever help 
he can get firom Pavlov and his followers. Where the psychologist 
would disagree would be m the demal that the psychological aspect 
as such has any importance for saence. It is as important for saence 
as it IS for philosophy. 

When we examme these four medical schools of psychology we find 
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dut although they are marked by many differences, they possess two 
features m common, the emphasis they put on mechanism, and their 
disregard of what may be called the spiritual side of man’s nature If 
we accept the vahdity of the techmque of analysis we at the same time 
taady accept a large measure of psychological determinism. We 
assume that the apparendy disconnected and rambhng thoughts of our 
padents are not really disconnected and rambhng at all, but obey some 
general law, even although we may not have discovered that law. 
However disjointed these thoughts and feehngs appear on the surface, 
they are the results of defimte happemngs m the unconsaous part of the 
brain. If we knew the causes aedng m the depths of the mmd, we could 
foretell exaedy how the patient would react, m other words he has no 
choice m what he says or what he does 

If the analytical schools tacidy admit a large degree of determimsm in 
human behaviour, the behaviounst school vociferously proclaims it. It 
asserts that all conduct is based on reflexes, either congemtal or acquired; 
the human bemg is a pure automaton. There is no need to look for a 
managing director living m a spacious office m the front of the brain, for 
the director would be useless when life is nothmg but a scries of reflexes. 

The second feature that is common to these four schools of thought 
(with the possible exception of Jung’s teachmg) is the demal of the exist- 
ence of any higher part of man’s nature. By no method of hvmg, by 
no effort, or traimng, can a man ever become anythmg other than he is 
Philosophies and rehgions that proclaim that he is capable of nsmg 
above the level on which he habitually lives, of developmg faculties 
that are lymg latent m him, and of thus becoming somedimg more dian 
a pleasure or power driven machme, are to these schools of psychology 
without meaiung. Freud admitted that personally he was not mterested 
m rehgion. His work was to free men from their fears and inhibitions 
and thus enable them to meet the problems that life presented to them. 
He had no message for his patients and offered them nothmg better 
than a restoration of boddy and mental health. But it is diiflcult for 
any psychologist to ignore «itircly such a common human character- 
istic as the rehgious sense, the urge that makes men reach out towards 
somethmg higher than themselves Many analysts, therefore, have 
been constramed to examme this fundamental urge and to explain it 
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away by regarding it as a ihethod of escaping &om a leality that bas 
become too difficult, as a wish fantasy, or as a result of an infantile 
expcnence. God for the analyst is merely an adult form of the father 
that figured so largely m childhood, a father to be feared, or loved, as 
the case might be. The analyst apparently beheves that by findmg suit- 
able analyQcal terms in which to descnbe rehgious sentiment he has dis- 
posed of the problem finally and satisfactorily. But although it i9 true 
that psychological difficulties, either m the past or the present, may 
colour a rehgious outlook and even disturb it, they can never exphun 
It. In Sir Walter Langdon Brown’s words, ‘just as a person may have a 
shght delusion about a fact which can be cleared up under analysis, so 
the rehgious attitude may be purified by analysis, but it is not removed’. 
The analytical school therefore has really nothmg to say concemmg the 
higher potentiahties of man or his spiritual longmgs. Like its founder. 
It IS not mterested m rehgion. 

In spite of Its deficiences and whatever may be its hmitation as a 
system of psychology, medicme owes a big debt to the Analytical 
School of Vienna. After all analysis is not a gospel but only an empmeal 
techmque. Its chief value has been to brmg home to the profession the 
importance of the part played by the hidden workmgs of the nund in 
the causation of disease. The names of Freud, Jung and Adler will be 
remembered by medical men long after they have disappeared from 
textbooks of psychology and philosophy. They were good thera- 
peutists but only poor philosophers. 
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DIFFERENT PATHS TO TRUTH 

The tnedical schools of psychology of the twentieth century deliberately 
sought to dissociate the study of mind from phdosophy and rehgion. 
J. B. Watson, m the introductory chapter m his book, Psychology from 
the Standpoint of a Behaviourist, writes as follows: 

Psychology up to very recent times has been held so ngidly 
under the dominance of traditional religion and of philosophy — 
the two great bulwarks of mediaevalism — that it has never been 
able to free itself and become a natural saence. Chemistry and 
physics have freed themselves Zoology and physiology are now 
in process of becoimng emancipated 

He then gives it as his opmion that just as astronomy had to bury 
astrology, neurology phrenology, and chemistry alchemy, so must 
psychology get nd of its ‘medicme men’ and make a new start. 

Whatever scientific value there is m the colossal number of 
volumes wntten in terms of consaousness, it can be better defined 
and expressed when tlie psychological problems which give rise 
to them are solved by genume objective methods. States of con- 
sciousness provide no objective data that admit of scientific 
exammation, nor can the behaviourist find any evidence for 
‘mental existence’ or mental processes of any kind. 

Modem medical psychology, therefore, refuses to concern itself with 
any tlung that falls outside a clearly defined framework. It is determined 
to be stnedy saentific. The nature of its findmgs is thus a foregone 
conclusion and can be summed up m the two words, strict determinism. 
This is the conclusion to which wc seem to be dnven after our 
exammation of the part played m the formation of character by the 
endoenne glands, of the structure of the central nervous system and 
after our consideration of the Freudian and Behaviourist schools of 
psychology. All three of these methods of mvestigation pomt to man 
bdng an automaton, mcapable of choice and irresponsible for all his 
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acts. It would be foolish to look for a self, unless a machine can be said 
to be possessed of a self. Indeed, it may be said that not only these, but 
all of the more obvious arguments in the great freewill-detErminism 
controversy, are on the side of the determimst, and that the scientist, 
qua scientist, is bound to regard man as a comphcated piece of mecha- 
nism. If we examine the nature of scientific methods we see why this 
weighmg of the scales m favour of detcrmmism is mevitable. * 

Saence works on the assumpoon that every event must have a 
detemuning cause, an uncaused event bemg unthinkable. Acts of will 
are events and being predetermmed by some cause or other cannot 
possibly be free. The whole of the umverse accordmg to the view of 
the saentist works in the manner of a gigantic machme, and man 
bemg part of the umverse, he, also, is a mechanism. If he were to be an 
exception to this rule, we should have two categones of events in the 
umverse, the vast majority predetermined by mechanism, and the 
remaining few resulting from the operation of man’s will. Such an 
idea is mtolerable to the scientist whose whole method of mvestigation 
rests on the basis of tracing a relationship between causes and effects. 
There is no place for ‘will’ within the frame which he has set up for his 
mvestigations. 

In order that a saentist may discover the relationship between a cause 
and Its effect, he must take to pieces the object with which he is dealing 
so as to examme its component parts. Each separate part, the known 
and the unknown, is scrutinized separately, and from the relationship 
that IS found to exist between the unknown and tlie known parts new 
light IS thrown on the mechamsm Science cannot but proceed in this 
way, and the results that it has obtamed from this method of investiga- 
tion have amply justified its use Nevertheless, two assumptions have 
been made by the scientist the first the assumption that effects can 
always be calculated from causes, and tlic second that an obj'ect is 
analysable without remainder mto its parts and is capable of classifica- 
tion in terms of these Another way of putting dus is to say that the 
nature of the whole can be discovered from an examination of its 
parts, an idea that is vigorously deraed by a large number of philo- 
sophers. Accordmg to the ‘hohsm’ of Smuts and other philosophers, 
the whole is more than the sum of its parts; somethmg new emerges 
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£com the whole that is not revealed in the examination of the separate 
parts. 

A strikmg example of the fallaaes that result from the saentific 
method of exammmg an object is summed up m B. A. Howard’s 
prescription for a man, quoted and commented on by C. E. M. Joad 
m his Guide to the Philosophy of Morals and Politics: 

To make a man take the followmg: 

Enough water to £11 a ten-gallon barrel, 

enough fat for seven bars of soap; 

carbon for 9,000 lead penals; 

phosphorus for 2,aoo match-heads; 

iron for one medium-sized nail; 

lime enough to whitewash a chicken coop, and 

small quantities of magnesium and sulphur. 

Take these ingredients, combmc them in the right proportions, 
m the right way, and the result, apparently, is a man. This, at 
least IS one of the things that a man is There is, m other words, 
a saenti£e formula for the production of men, as there is for the 
production of any other commodity. And, if it be objected that 
the formula applies only to the body, and that the mind has been 
left out of the recipe, we have only, as we have seen above, to 
go to the biologists and genetiasts for information as to' genus, 
species, race, imtial inhentance, and distribution of chromosomes 
and genes, and to the psychologists for a statement of mhented 
disposition, temperament, mentu structure and imconsaous com- 

E lexes, and the mind and character can be brought within the 
ounds of the formula . . So treated a man mevitably appears to 
be determined His constitution is determined by its constituent 
parts just because, this point of view, it is the sum of its con- 
stituent parts, and his present is conditioned by his past antecedents 
just because when he is so regarded, it is the outcome of his ante- 
cedents. 

A jury of scientists therefore is bound to brmg m a verdict of ‘not 
responsible’ when man is put mto the dock and tried for what he has 
done. No other verdict is possible to those who have taken their oath 
on the bible of Science. 

And this method of takmg a thing to pieces and examining each 
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part separately is the only one possible to tdcnce. To deny the applio-' 
abihty of the method or the validity of it;, results is to deny the compe- 
tence of saence to deal adequately with^th^ study of man, and this to a 
great many scientists is anathema. It is anathema, apparently, to Dr. 
J. B. Watson. Hence his desire to free science from the trammels of 
Philosophy and Rehgion and to exclude from his consideration such 
entities as states of consaousness which disappear when the man is dUcen 
to pieces, and thus upset calculations. 

But the nature of man can never be discovered by rulmg out all 
methods of mvestigation that do not conform to scientific standards. The 
scientifrc approach has undoubtedly given magnificent results, and, as 
we have seen, endocnnology, the mvestigation of the anatomy and 
physiology of the central nervous system, and the contributions of the 
various scliools of medical and behaviounst psychology have all given 
us valuable mformation. Bach kmd of investigator has exammed man 
within a certam framework, the limitations of which are clearly reflected 
m his findmgs. Man is this, and Man is that, but he is somethmg more, 
and for the discovery of the ‘more’ the help of other methods of 
research are necessary. Philosophy and Religion can both make then 
contributions, and it would be as rational for us to decide that we can 
examme satisfactonly the contents of a room by looking through a 
keyhole as to conclude that we can best describe man by exdudmg 
all philosophical and rebgious accoimts of him. P. D Ouspensky m 
A New Model of the Universe writes as follows: 

People of our time possess four ways that lead to the Unknown, 
four forms of conception of the world — religion, philosophy, 
saence and art These ways divergedlong ago. And the very fact 
of their divergence shows then remoteness from the source of 
then ongm, that is, from esotenasm. In ancient Egypt, in Greece, 
m India, there were periods when the four ways constituted one 
whole. If we apply the prmaple of Awa Dorotheos, which I 
quoted m Tertium Organum (page 286), to the general examination 
of religion, philosophy, saence and art, we shall see clearly why 
our forms of conception of the world cannot serve as a way to 
truth. They are for ever bemg broken up, for ever bemg divided, 
and they for ever contradict both themselves and esich other, 
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Obviously, the more they are broken up and separated fiom one 
another, die farther they depart from truth. Truth is at the centre, 
where the four ways converge. Consequendy the nearer they are 
to one another, the nearer they are to truth, the farther they ate 
from one another, the farther from truth Moreover, the division 
of each of these ways withm itself, that is to say, the sub-division 
,mto systems, schools, churches and doctnnes, denotes great re- 
moteness from the truth, and we see m fact that the number of 
divisions, far from dumnishing, increases m every domam and 
every sphere of human activity. This m its turn may show us, 
provided we are able to perceive it, that the general trend of human 
activity leads, not to truth, but m the very opposite direction. 

It IS noteworthy that it is never the great saentist, but always the 
second- or third-rate scientist who regards the scientific as being the 
only path to truth. Great learning inevitably brings great humihty. 
As the circle of light broadens in which the seeker after knowledge 
stands, so does the encircling darkness appear greater What is known, 
compared with that which remains unknown, seems infimtesimal. 
Why should anyone, who is so consaous of how htde he can see, pro- 
claim that he alone is fitted to show the way to his fellows? He does 
not proclaim it, but on the contrary, welcomes his fcllow-pilgrims, 
those who follow a different path Max Planck, who is perhaps the 
most eminent of all living scientists, writes; 

There can never be any real opposition between rehgion and 
science; for the one is the complement of the other Every senous 
and reflective person reahzes, I think, that the religious element 
m his nature must be recognized and cultivated if all the powers 
of the human soul are to act together in perfect balance and har- 
mony And, mdeed, it was not by any accident that the greatest 
thinkers of all ages were also deeply rehgious souls, even though 
they made no pubhc show of their rehgious feehng. It is from the 
co-opcration of the understandmg with the will that the finest 
frmt of philosophy has arisen, namely, the ethical fruit. Saence 
enhances the moral values of hfe, because it furthers a love of 
truth and reverence — love of truth displaymg itself m the con- 
stant endeavour to amve at a more exact knowledge of the world 
of mmd and matter around us, and reverence, because every ad- 
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vance in knowledge brings us &ce to face with the mystery of our 
own being. 

But science, philosophy and religion have not always seemed 
divergent paths to truth. Nor did there always exist any feeling of 
antagonism between them, the scientist mamtaining one pomt of view 
and the rehgious man another. Nor was it necessary for the religious 
man to deny the validity of the scientist’s findings, or else, as has been 
the tendency lately, to act on the defensive and attempt to drag his own 
experiences mto line with those of the saentist. Not only m Anaent 
Egypt, Greece and India was saence closely linked with religion, but 
also in Medieval Europe at the time of the Moorish occupation. It was 
to the Moorish centres of culture, then established m Southern Europe, 
that we owe the begmnings of the experimental method that has 
proved so successful in Saence. Roger Bacon never weaned of 
declaring that famihanty with Arabic and Arabic Science was for bis 
contemporaries the only way to true knowledge, and Arabic culture 
at that time was closely linked with religion BufFault, m his Making 
of Humanity, goes so far as to declare that: 

Saence is the most momentous contnbution of Arab civilization 
to the modem world. Not until long after Moonsh culture had 
sunk back mto darkness did the giant it had given birth to nsc to 
Its might. It was not saence only which brought Europe back to 
life. Other and mamfold influences from the civilization of Islam 
commumcated the first glow to European life. 

And the civihzation of Islam was a avilizadon that was founded on 
religion, a rehgion that opened the doors of its universities to all who 
might care to enter. 

Christians, Jews and Mohammedans spoke the same tongue, 
sang the same songs, participated m the same studies. All the bar- 
ners which separated the vanous people were effaced, all worked 
with one accord m the work of a common civihi^tion. The 
mosques of Cordova, where the students could be counted by 
thousands, became the active centres of philosophical and saentific 
studies. (Renan) 

What really Dr. Watson should demand is that psychology be fireed 
from the restnetmg bonds imposed on it by formalized and institution- 
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alized religion; the ‘lehgion’ that impnsoned and tortured Galileo in 
order to force him to deny his discoveries and which still issues its 
‘ukases’ when scientific findings are not to its liking. Widi such a 
demand all seekers after truth, rehgious as well as saentific, will be m 
agreement. The dead hand of dead religion has always lam heavy on 
saen^c discovery, and the sooner such encumbrances are removed 
the better it will be for huiiiamty. Not only will science gam from 
this burial of religious corpses, but rehgion itself. The ground is 
encumbered widi dead creeds, the outer shells, rituals and observances 
from which the inner life has long departed They make a mockery of 
true rehgion and had best be hidden underground. 

But rehgion is something else than the creeds and dogmas that m 
the end grow up and choke it 

It IS the vision of something which stands beyond, behmd and 
withm the passmg flux of immediate thmgs; somethmg which is a 
remote possibility, and yet the greatest of present facts; somethmg 
that gives meanmg to all that passes and yet eludes apprehension; 
something whose possession is the final good, and yet is beyond 
all reach; somethmg which is the ultimate ideal, and the hopeless 
quest. (Whitehead.) 

Because our task is so exceedingly difficult, let us enlist the help of 
all branches of knowledge in our search for an understandmg of the 
nature of man To the question, ‘What is man?’ modem science gives 
the answer, he is an automaton, every action of which is predeter- 
mmed by his mechanism There is truth in the answer, yet it does not 
embody the whole truth It will therefore be necessary to turn to the 
philosophers and the men of rehgion and to hear also what they have 
to say on the subject. 

It may be advisable at this pomt to forestall a cnticism. It will be 
felt by some readers that m the chapters that are to follow, I have given 
undue prommence to Eastern systems of philosophy, arthe expense of 
those of Wes‘^ern origin I make no apology for this At a very early 
period of history the paths of the East and the West diverged. 
Whereas the attention of the Western thinker was turned mainly to the 
world outside himself, that of the Eastern thinker looked more at the 
world withm; whereas the Westerner sought adjustment hy altenng 
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that which lay without him, the Onental sought salvation by altering 
that which was within. The result of this diiferent onentation of 
attention is obvious. Each thinker has reaped his reward : Western man , 
all the achievements of science; Eastern man, the greatest systems of 
philosophy and rehgion that the world has ever known. It is the greatest 
possible error to suppose that because the Eastern sage’s standard of 
livmg and system of sanitation is below that of a British or Amencan 
working man, he must be regarded as backward in every other respect. 
If the West has brought to the East all the achievements of her 
saence, the East possesses riches from which the Westerner can gam 
equal profit should he wish to do so It is not by accident that all great 
religious gemuses have arisen m the East. 

There are many who share this view, so many that an embarrassmg 
wealth of quotations from a great vanety of wnters on the subject 
presents itself. I select only two The first is from Schopenhauer: 

From every sentence [of the Upanishads of Vedanta] deep 
ongmal and sublime thoughts anse ... In the whole world there 
IS no study so beneficial and so elevatmg as that of the Upanishads. 
It has been the solace of my life — it will be the solace of my death. 
They are products of the highest wisdom . . . The Vedinta is 
destmed sooner or later to become the faith of the people. 

The second quotation is taken from a lecture delivered by Max Muller 
at Cambridge: 

If I were asked under what sky the human mmd has mostly 
developed some of its choicest gifts, has most deeply pondered on 
the greatest problems of hfe, and has found solutions of some of 
them which will deserve the attention even of those who have 
studied Plato and Kant — I should point to India. And if I were to 
ask myself from what hterature we, here in Europe,^ we who have 
been nurtured almost exclusively on the thought of Greeks and 
Romans, and of one Semitic race, the Jewish, may draw that 
corrective which is most wanted m order to make our inner life 
more perfect, more comprehensive, more umversal. m fret, more 
truly human — a life not for this hfe only, but a transfigured and 
eternal life — again I should pomt to India. 

Britain has brought the great discoveries of Western civdizauon to 
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India and India has gained materially &om them. But in encouraging 
her to shed many of her social and historical habits diere has been 
exhibited a tendency on the part of the reformers, both European and 
Indian, to forget that m her ancient inhentance were gifts of in- 
estimable value, not only to India herself, but to the Western world. 
Fortunately, although India is bemg slowly modernized and many of 
her sons who have been educated along Western hnes have broken with 
their own cultural past, there are signs of a revival of interest in her 
own philosophies and rehgions. Such movements as the Brahmo- 
Samaj, the Arya-Samaj, and the spintual renaissance inaugurated by 
Ramaknshna, all point to a realmuon on the part of many of her 
leaders that ‘Man shall not live by bread alone’ . If this need for spiritual 
values was obvious at the end of the last century when these movements 
started, it is still more apparent now. 

Formerly Eastern hterature was closed to all Westerners except to the 
few who had a knowledge of Sansknt. Now, however, there exist 
translations of all the more important onental books so that Westerners 
have at their disposal the thoughts and discussions of some of the 
greatest mmds m the world’s history. What is of particular importance 
IS the fact that these mmds have directed their attention to just those 
problems, such as the nature of man, that Europeans have neglected. 
Alexis Carrel in his book Man the Unknown points to the fact that 
Western Science has been too much preoccupied with matter, and must 
now turn Its attention to the still more important questions of life and 
living. He looks to a future m which man will make discovenes about 
himself that will be as important as those he has made m physics, dis- 
covenes that will enable him at the last hour, and just before it is too 
late ‘to become master of his destmy’. According to Alexis Carrel the 
key that will unlock the door to man’s true progress has yet to be 
forged m some vast Rockefeller laboratory for the study of mankind. 
May it not have already been forged and be lymg somewhere lost, 
neglected and covered \ ith dust? The search that Alexis Carrel would 
now imtiate m the Wes^ahas been followed m the East for thousands 
of years It may not be ttljessary to build in New York an Institute of 
Man. - .t' 

But before dealing B ' pastern philosophy it will be advisable to 
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see wfaftt light is thrown on nun’s nature by Western philosophy. The 
subject is an immense one, and it would be beyond the scope of this 
book even to provide a summary of the more important systems of 
Western philosophy. But fortunately this is not necessary. Instead of 
dealing primarily with philosophy we shall continue as before to 
discuss man’s nature from the point of view of saence, breaking off 
occasionally to note what philosophy has to say on the subject. Science 
works by dravnng inferences direcdy from observations, but there is a 
pomt beyond which it will not venture. It is at this point that we must 
enlist the aid of philosophy if we are to attempt to overstep the hmits 
that saence has set for itself. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS 

PhyLiologists generally suppose that consciousness is related to only a 
very small part of the human organism, the brain. According to the 
majonty of scientists even the bram is not wholly conscious, but only 
that part of it, the cerebral cortex, m which sensory impressions are 
registered, and from which voluntary impulses to the muscles depart. 
Sir Henry Head and other researchers have, however, brought for- 
ward evidence m support of the view that the subcortical, as well as the 
cortical, region of the brain may be conscious In this area he the great 
masses of bram cells and fibres — and more especially cells — that were 
of so much interest m the study of the emotions, the region of the 
thalamus i 

As will be seen later, this concepoon of consciousness presents many 
difficulties Accordmg to it conscious life is a series of disjomted im- 
pressions imprmted on different areas of the cerebral cortex For 
example, ‘I’ become conscious of the hght reflected from the box of 
agarettes on my desk through the messages conveyed via the eye to the 
occipital region of my cerebral cortex ‘I’ reahze that ‘I’ would like to 
smoke. ‘I’ send a message to a senes of muscles by means of which 
I take up a cigarette. ‘I’ remember that ‘I’ have already smoked more 
than ‘I’ meant to ‘I’ replace the agarette Here is a senes of ‘I’ ’s, 
each representing a separate moment of consciousness provoked by 
stimulation of my cerebral cortex. Nevertheless, although this descrip- 
tion of life as a contmual shifting of the focus of consciousness from 
one object to another, is pardy true, there appears to exist something 
that combmes these separate impressions mto a whole. If this were not 
so, a symphony played by an orchestra would be a senes of disjomted 
notes, the picture bemg pamted by an artist, separate dabs of colour 
placed on a canvas. Fortunately, by means of some other faculty we 
are able to feel the symphony, and the artist to see the picture not as an 
aggregate, but as a whole, that is to say, as somethmg which is brought 
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Ttitn existence by the coming together of its parts, so as to form a new 
and complete entity over and above the sum of its parts. Psychic life, 
therefore, cannot be entirely explamed by a flicker of consaousness 
travelling over the surface of the bram and hghtmg up now this area, 
now that, m the way that some physiologists have supposed. This 
physiological view of consciousness explams somethmg, but not 
everythmg , 

Logical thought is apt to deal only in extremes We state that some- 
thmg IS either this or that; if it be not this, then it must be that. If the 
bram only is conscious, then all else is unconscious, as though the 
phenomenal world were clearly marked out in pure colours without 
any gradations m between. Although the bram may be distmguished 
by the mtensity of its consciousness, there is no reason to suppose that 
aU other structures are entirely unconscious Indeed a certam modicum 
of consciousness may be assigned to every livmg cell What distm- 
gmshes hving from mert matter is its purposefulness, and, as we have 
seen m considermg the cell, it is impossible to study non-hving 
matter without considermg purpose, it is impossible to study biology 
without usmg teleological arguments 

Intelhgence is innate m all livmg tissue Where lies the intelligence 
that converts the separate notes of a symphony into a beautiful and mean- 
mgful wholes Where lies the intclhgent force that shapes the body to 
its own endse As a surgeon, I am sometimes called upon to cut away 
the ureter (the narrow chaimel that connects the bladder with the 
kidney) and to implant it mto another part of the bladder. When my 
work has been completed, I am ashamed of its crudity. Compared 
with the job done by a plumber, my jomt is a poor and botched con- 
cern. Yet when I examme it a year after I am scarcely able to tell which 
IS Nature’s jomt and which is my own. Some mtelligence m the 
patient’s body has made good my failure, parmg off redundant tissue 
here, adding new tissue there, until perfection has been attamed. Does 
that mtelligence exist only in the bram’ No, for if I divide all the nerves 
that reach that spot from the bram, the work is performed just as well. 
If we concede mtelligence to the body, we must also concede to it some 
degree of consaousness. 

P. D. Ouspensky m speaking of Hatha Yoga states that yogis beheve 
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that the life of the body consists of thousands cf separate lives, and that 
these lives presuppose the existence of a 'soul’, or a consciousness. His 
own study of dreams confirmed this view. He beheves that not only 
does the head think, but also the limbs and the visceral organs. This 
thinking of the body does not reach our consciousness m a wakmg state 
because the head consaousness dommates everythmg else. 

*But when the head consciousness calms down and becomes 
clouded m the state of sleep, especially in the deeper forms of 
sleep, immediately other consaousnesses begm to speak, namely 
those of feet, hands, fingers, stomach, those of other organs, of 
vanous groups of muscles. These separate consaousnesses m us 
possess their ovra conceptions of many thmgs and phenomena, for 
which we sometimes have also head-conceptions and sometimes 
have not. This is precisely what most prevents us understandmg 
our dreams In sleep the mental images which belong to the legs, 
arms, nose, tips of the fingers, to the various groups of motor 
muscles, become mixed with our ordinary verbd visual images 

Many thinkers in the past have gone further and have bcheved that 
the whole of Nature, ammate and mammate alike, is alive and mteUi- 
gent. Fechner is strongly of the same opimon. Accordmg to him, 
original sm m scientific thinking is that it regards the spiritual m nature, 
not as the rule, but as the exception. Instead of behevmg one hfe to be 
fed at the breasts of a greater life, one individuahty to be sustamed by a 
greater mdividuality, which must necessarily possess more consaous- 
ness than that of all that it bnngs fijrth, we habitually treat what hes 
outside ourselves as mert and without mtelligence. Or, if we do beheve 
m some Divine Spirit, we look upon it as bodiless, and Nature as with- 
out a soul. Fechner has therefore returned to the animism of the Greeks. 
Not only do the trees and the forests have souls, but also the earth on 
which we live. The earth has a consciousness to which we, as mdividuals 
walkmg on her surface, stand in the relation of sense organs. She 
absorbs our perceptions mto her larger sphere of knowledge, and com- 
bmes them with ^e other data that she possesses. 

It will be said that Fechner, m his book Zenda-vesta, speaks as a poet, 
rather than as a saentist, and that this being so, his view need not be 
taken too senously. But a poet is as well entided as a scientist to tell the 
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Story by which he explains the universe. Science possesses no monopoly 
of truth, hi this region she is practically impotent. Science, we have 
been told, is measurement, and what means of measurement has she m 
the realm of consaousnesst Perhaps the poet, eqmpped with mtuition, 
IS m this region able to see more than the scientist. So before examm- 
mg scientific and philosophical views on consaousness, it wiU be ot 
mterest to mclude Fechncr’s account of how he arrived at his fewn 
mspired view of Earth-consciousness 

On a certain mommg I went out to walk. The fields were 
green, the birds sang, the dew ghstcned, the smoke was nsmg, 
here and there a man appeared, a light as of transfiguration lay on 
all things It was only a little bit of earth; it was only one moment 
of her existence, and yet as my look embraced her, more and more 
It seemed to me not only so beautiful an idea, but so true and clear 
a fact, that she is an angel — an angel carrymg me along with her 
to Heaven ... I asked myself how the opimon of men could ever 
have so spun themselves away from hfe, so far as to deem the 
earth only a dry clod . . . But such an experience as this passes as 
fantasy. The earth is a globular body, and what more she may be, 
one finds m mineralogical cabmets. 

This idea that nature is animate, which under the name of Pan- 
psychism, is an element m many philosophies, was clearly recognized 
by Wordsworth. 

With bliss ineffable 
I felt the sentiment of Being spread 
O’er all that moves and all that seemeth still. 

But we must turn from the poets to the study of man We have 
three entities to consider; consaousness, thought and the brain. 

How IS the body related to the mind? This has remained one of the 
central problems of European philosophy from the days of Plato and 
Aristotle onwards Three mam theones have been advanced in expla- 
nation, each of them capable of many variations. It will be necessary 
to summarize these three general theones as bnefly as possible. 

The first is the theory of psycho-physical materialism. Accordmg to 
this view, the physical changes m the bram are themselves the cause of 
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consciousness. Psycho-physical matenahsm was particularly popular 
during the last century before matter had crumbled in the sacntist’s 
hands and when he could still hope to explam the whole universe in 
terms of macluncry. Hobbes (1588-1679) taught this extreme form of 
materialism. Impressed by the mechanistic explanations that Galileo 
and Descartes had apphed to physical phenomena he stated that matter 
and motion were the sole ultimate realities. They accounted for every- 
thmg and even for human knowledge smee all knowledge was derived 
firom sensations, and sensations were produced by the impact of matter 
on sense organs. Sensations and thoughts alike, accordmg to this view, 
were only certain kmds of motion. 

The mental life accordmg to this idea was a by-product of chemical 
activity, consciousness being pictured as a sort of glow that travelled 
over and ht up different areas on the surface of the bram Bemg only a 
result of physico-chemical changes thought was entirely dependent on 
the bram and could miOate nothing of itself. The mistake which the 
materialists made was an elementary one, namely, that of assummg 
that because consciousness is associated witli certam physico-chemical 
disturbances m the bram, it is caused by those physico-chemical dis- 
turbances They did not stop to reflect that the movement of matter 
can only produce movement of matter, or else be converted mto 
potential energy. Even if by means of a technique at present beyond 
out powers we could express the changes that occur m the bram of a 
man hstenmg to a musical symphony by means of chemical formulae, 
these formulae would throw no light on the nature of his thoughts, or 
tell us why he found beauty and enjoyment in the symphony. More- 
over, smee accordmg to this theory there can be no such thmg as mental 
activity per se, all speculation ceases to be of any value, mcludmg specu- 
lation on the subject of mind and matter Matenahsm, like the theory of 
behaviounsm, ends m a reductio ad absurdum' if thought be merely 
cerebral chemistry, and the theory of behaviourism, a conditioned 
reflex, neither matenahsm nor behaviounsm need be considered 
seriously. Like the scorpion, who is reputed to stmg himself to death 
when surrounded by a ring of fire, both theoncs commit hara-kin. 

Epiphenomenahsm is a recent offshoot from matenahsm. This theory 
asserts that although some mental events are the reflection of bram 
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changes and are stncdy detetnuned, it does not necessarily follow that 
all mental events are of this nature. It is just possible that once the 
registration of bram changes has taken place, other mental events may 
be generated without physico-chemical accompamments. The mind, 
m other words, after it has been called mto activity by the bram, may 
have some sort of hfe of its own. Consequently, many epiphenoma- 
hsts would concede that some events in the umverse may be eaused 
quite differently from those which arc determined by movements of 
matter Epiphcnomcnalism, therefore, has provided a loophole of escape 
from the difficulaes produced by matenahsm. 

It IS obvious, however, that the strongholds of pure materialism are 
m any case crumbling not through the direct assaults of idealists, but 
because the material out of which they have been built shows signs of 
dismtegraaon The science of physics, which, as we have seen, has been 
taken as a model by all other sacnces, has proved untrustworthy. 
Formerly, matter was matter and force was force, and no one doubted 
the antithesis between the two principles out of which the umverse was 
constructed. But now that the search mto their nature has grown 
fierce enough, matter and energy are contmually changmg mto each 
other. Energy m the cosmos turns mto precipitate mass, function in 
living beingsmatcnalizcsmtoprcapitatcstructure. The old conception, 
therefore, of matter as an inert mass through which energy mamfested 
Itself, and of brain being structure which formed, as a by-product, the 
emanation of consciousness, is badly m need of modification. 

The second theory of the mmd-bram relationship is provided by 
Idcahsm Bishop Berkeley (1685-1753) is probably the best known 
of English Idealist philosophers. He formulated his philosophy m order 
to combat die materialist thought of his times, takmg Locke’s essays 
as his text He maintamcd that our ideas and sensations not only of the 
primary, but of the secondary, quahtics of matrer cannot be ‘copies’ 
of anything objective, but are our own mental experiences. It is, 
therefore, superfluous to assume the existence of material bodies at all. 
Our ideas, and not material things beyond them, are the real objects of 
knowledge. ‘All the choir of Heaven and furniture of Earth . . . have 
not any substance widiout die mmd; . . . their being is to be perceived 
or known ’ When not perceived ‘they must either have no existence 
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at all or else subsist in the mind of some Eternal Spirit’. Hie only reali* 
ties, according to Berkeley, are God, odier spiritual beings created by 
Him and the vanous ideas and experiences which He has ordained to 
be apprehended accordmg to a certain sequence. According to this, 
consaousness is the reality, and matter the shadow. The processes in 
the brain with which consciousness is linked up, are not something 
additibnal, but merely the way m which one consciousness appears to 
another, or perhaps to itself. You can never hope to see mto my mind, 
but if you could invent a special microscope and open my skull, you 
might conceivably see movements of molecules, atoms and electrons 
takmg place m my cerebral cortex. This does not mean that two pro- 
cesses are occurrmg — my consciousness, and the changes m my bram; 
all that it means is that to you the former appears as die latter. But as 
Professor William Brown pomts out, this philosophical conception 
does not really help us. It is a restatement of the psycho-physical 
problem rather than a solution of it. 

Psycho-physical Interaction is the third and the oldest of the theones 
that attempt to explam the relationship of bram and mmd It was 
brought mto prommence by Descartes (1596-1650). This philosopher 
began by doubting all that he could reasonably doubt m order to find 
a rock on which he could build his philosophy. Discardmg all con- 
ceptions mcapable of proof, he fell back on the famous dictum, 'I think, 
therefore I am’ (Co£ito, ergo sum). This, Descartes regarded as a con- 
clusion that he co uld accept, all others bemg axiomatic It bore, however, 
the imphcation that the mmd knows its own processes (namely think- 
ing) better than it knows the objects about which it thmks, and this led 
him to draw a very sharp hne between what was ‘mind’ and what was 
‘not mmd’, thus separatmg mmd from body. 

Accordmg to Descartes’ view, there are two entities’ the mind, and 
the body. The bram is the organ of the mmd and each mteracts on the 
other; in active states the mind acts on the bram, and m passive, the 
bram on the mmd. When a man wills to move his arm, he imtiates 
certain physico-chemical changes in the motor area of his cerebral 
cortex, which travel down the nerves and lead to contraction of muscles. 
When hght enters the eye, it miuates changes m the retina, changes 
that are conveyed along the optic nerves to the hmd-partof the cerebral 
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hemispheres. As the result of the agitation caused there, the mind 
becomes conscious of some object in the external world. 

Althotigh this explanation of the relationship between body and 
mind appeals to common sense, it causes great difficulties to the 
philosopher. How can two orders of existence that are so different 
make contact, so that one may react on the other? Innumerable 
philosophers have struggled unsuccessfully with this problem. Giving 
up in despair his attempts to answer this question Leibnitz fell back on 
a subterfuge; mmd and bram did not mteract, but kept tune, like two 
perfectly synchronized clocks. How did they manage to keep such 
perfect tune, the one with the other? Leibnitz rephed that it was be- 
cause they had been wound up and set gomg at exaedy the same moment 
with the result that each tick in one synchromzed with each tick m the 
other. Even Descartes was aware of the difficulty that he had created 
and had to fall back on the view that the perfect harmony which 
existed between mind and body was evidence, not of any causal 
relationship between the two, but of both havmg been created by 
God, and of having been set gomg together harmomously tuned. 

There is yet another difficulty m this theory due to the fact that 
according to the ordinary view of the nature of mmd and matter, 
matter has extension m space, whereas mmd has no extension. This 
difficulty, like the preceding one, is the result of our havmg so divided 
up the imiverse of mmd and matter that the two can never meet. 

But in spite of these philosophical difficulties, the common-sense 
arguments m favour of psycho-physical mteraction are many. One is 
that the existence of mmd as a separate entity explains the umty of 
consciousness. It is difficult to see how otherwise a series of separate 
disturbances widely distnbuted over the cerebral cortex and m different 
levels of the bram could ever be reahzed as a umty unless they meet at 
some pomt. This difficulty would be overcome if wc could postulate 
their meeting in the umty of the mmd. 

It must be borne m mmd, however, that the difficulty of explaimng 
how the separate states of consciousness that make up our lives are 
unffied, exists only for Western thinkmg. For many Oriental philoso- 
phers no explanation is necessary, since they beheve that hfc consists 
only of 4 smes of separate sense impressions, and changmg states of 
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consciousness. In order that he may see that this is so the Buddhist 
disciple is recommended to seat himself m some isolated spot and to 
contemplate the procession of thoughts and images that pass through 
his mind, like a long unedited cmematograph film passmg through 
a projector By so domg he wdl reahzc that his life is but a succession 
of dbjointed phenomena, and that he docs not possess any co-ordinat- 
ing and mtegratmg ‘I’. When a man says ‘I’ he is merely employing 
a useful term to describe an cver-changmg combination of physical 
and psychical phenomena. Nor is the Buddhist alone m believmg that 
there is no mtegrated and endurmg T within us. Hume (1711-76), 
after careful observations carried out on himself, repudiated Bishop 
Berkeley’s assumption that a man mtmtively apprehends his own self 
He wrote; ‘For my part when I enter most intimately into what I call 
myself, I always stumble on some particular perception or other ... I 
never catch myself’ Hume was an accurate observer, and he refused 
to be misled by an assumption merely because it was widely held. All 
that he could find m himself was a multitude of disconnected sensations 
and impressions, which, by habit, he had come to regard as causally 
connected events As a result of self-observation he was convinced 
that previously by mistaking similar for identical impressions he had 
fallen into the error of regardmg as enduring what was really 
transitory Now all that he could be sure of was the existence of a flux 
of changmg events. Hume was baffled by his mabihty to find an 
endurmg self Unwittmgly he had jomed the company of the Budd- 
hists. To the followers of the Eightfold Path the difficulty of explaining 
how the disturbances widely distributed over the cerebral cortex are 
unified, would not exist On the contrarv, they would maintam that 
this IS a true picture of reahty Buddha is reported to have said: 


There arc the petals, the pollen, the corolla and the stalk, but 
there is no lotus flower There is tins, or that passmg idea, tins or 
that transitory emotion, this or tliat image, but no organized 
whole behmd them which can be called the ego, or the self. 


The difficulty of expkmmg how bram and mind can mteract has 
become so acute that mtcractionists have been forced to search for 
arguments to support their original thesis that somehow or other they 
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do interact. In contesting the view of the materialists that con- 
s pniisnesg is merely a by-product of the physico-chemical activity of 
the brain, the help of the biological argument of utility has been enhsted. 
The fact that consciousness has been evolved at all is, according to those 
who use this argument, an mdication that it must be of some use to the 
organism, for Nature is an econonucal housewife and does not produce 
anytlung that has no purpose. But if it has a purpose, how cart any 
purpose be achieved if it is prevented from acting on the organism? 
This argument may be of some assistance m supporting the view of 
mteraction, but it does not give us any help m understandmg how 
mteraction is ejected. 

All these suggested answers to the problem of how the mmd 
reacts on the body are unsatisfactory. This almost certainly means that 
the formulation of the question itself is unsatisfactory, and that our 
conception of the two entities, body and mmd, is an error. Henri 
Bergson has re-cxammed the problem m a new way, starting with an 
attempt to find out what we really mean by matter, and what we mean 
by mmd Our knowledge of matter is based on perception. Instead of 
accepting the usual philosophical view that we endow the material 
umverse with such properties as soimd and colour, Bergson holds the 
view that the material universe actually possesses these quahties. The 
only difference between matter as we observe it, and matter as it really 
IS, lies m the fact that we see only a part of it, not the whole of it. We 
make contact with the external world through our central nervous 
system This is built up of sensory and motor fibres, which are given 
to us m order that we may react and adapt to our environment. We 
see an object such as an apple as it is, but only those characteristics of 
the apple to which we can react. It is green, and if I stretch out my 
hand and touch it, the apple feels hard But these messages that pass 
through the tactile and visual nerves to the bram do not by their action 
on the bram produce consciousness of the apple. For actual percep- 
tion of the apple at least a brief duration of time is necessary, for 
memory must come into play m order to summate a number of rapidly 
successive views of the object perceived m our consciousness. Memory, 
according to Bergson, is of the nature of spint, whilst perception is 
physical. It is memory that produces the summation of momentary 
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impressions, and gives us a picture of an apple, ac^g in the 
capacity of the projector that summates tlie separate photographs in a 
filin , so as to give ^em meaning. Thus the separate vibrations of hght 
reflected from the apple ate combined by memory, so as to give us die 
appearance of green. If the mmd could be so slowed down that it 
could count the successive vibrations, it would see the apple, not as 
green, but only as a senes of vibrations. Theoretically, pure perception 
IS distinct from memory. ‘Pure’ memory is, however, unconscious, 
and what we call ‘conscious’ memory is memones on the way to 
perception. Our consaous life is, therefore, a result of the workmg 
together of perception and unconscious memories, which insert them- 
selves into the series of motor reactions which serve for our perceptual 
activity. 

Bergson’s theory is based on the view that memory is spint and that 
all our memories remain m our mmds from die earhest times. They 
are, however, unconsaous, but if the mechamsm of the bram is exated, 
they arc brought to the mmd as consaous memones. Accordmg to 
him there is no such thing as a Joss of memory Even if the bram is 
damaged this can only result m a loss of the machinery that allows 
memories to actualize themselves; they arc not destroyed, but m 
abeyance. 

It is mterestmg to note how nearly Bergson approaches the Eastern 
view of mtellect To the Vedantist and the Buddhist the organ of 
ordinary thought is placed on the same level as the special sense organs. 
To the five sense organs of sight, hearing, taste, smell and touch, the 
Vedantist adds die sixth organ of the mind (Manas). They are all of 
the same nature and equally limited and liable to error. Whilst the 
senses arc of great practical value in providmg us with the means of 
appreciatmg and reactmg to changes in our environment, they are 
quite mcapablc of apprehendmg reality. Bergson would say that 
determinism is the sort of view that the mtellect alone must take of 
the nature of reahty. This is so because of the mtellect’s habit of 
cuttmg up everythmg mto little bits When an mdividual personality 
is divided mto bits so that his life appears to be merely a succession 
of states of consciousness which persist unchanged until they are 
replaced by another state, and when the mtellect proceeds to reason 
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about each of these isolated snapshots, it must come to the conclusion that 
the one state is conditioned by the other. But the hfe of an mdividual 
IS not in reahty a sequence of unchangmg states and actions. His hfe 
IS a contmuous and indivisible flow, just as all life is a continuous 
flow of the dlan vital It is of the very nature of life to be creative, 
and the mdmdual (not m a cross-section of tune but taken as a 
whole) IS of necessity creative by virtue of the very fact that’he is 
alive. If his life is creative, it is dear that it cannot be completely 
determined by what has gone before; for this would mean not the 
creation of anything that is new, but merely the expression of something 
that is old. 

The mgenuity shown by different Western plulosopheif in trying to 
solve the nddles of mmd and matter, hfe and death, free-will and 
determinism, must excite our admiration These subjects have been 
approached from every direction, and every trick known to the intel- 
lect has been tned, m order to come nearer the solution of the emgma. 
All the time, the working of the instrument itself, the mtellect, has been 
carefully scrutmized m order to make sure that it has mfrmged none of 
the pnnciples of sound reasoning Each philosopher has analysed the 
findmgs of the opposing school of thought m die hope of discovering 
there some shp m logic, and has substituted his own dieory after having 
satisfied himself that it was mcapable of refutation. The whole game 
has been played stncdy according to die rules of logic. But unfortunately 
the rules of logic, themselves, are hable to change with time, and the 
logic employed by Aristotle would not be accepted by all the philoso- 
phers of to-day. Moreover, logical arguments show an unfortunate 
tendency to degenerate mto a senes of verbal exercises, ending in a 
pyrotechmc display of dialectics. Nothing is easier than that a dis- 
cussion which began as a search for truth should end as an argument 
about words. Each philosopher attaches to a word a shghdy (Cerent 
meanuig, and Truth, like an elusive butterfly, shps out between the 
meshes with which the philosophers are trying to catch her. Which 
of the words that we use m our discussions represent ideas that are 
real, and winch do not? And when, havmg defined our posidon, we 
have reached the final stage of our argument with that comforting 
assumption that a thmg is either ‘this’ or ‘that’, who can say that 
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dbis is SOI Let Chuang Tsu answer that question: ‘Suppose I am 
arguing with you, and you get the better of me. Does the fact tbat I 
am not a match for you mean that you are really right and I am really 
wrongi Or if I get the better of you, does the &ct that you are not a 
match for me mean that I am really right and you are really wrong? 
Must one of us of necessity be right and the other wrong, or may we not 
both 'be right and wrong:’ Chuang Tsu had but httle faith m dialectics. 

The problem of the relationship between mmd and body is really 
the same problem as the relationship between the body and its physico- 
chenucal substratum. Because the Western scientist regards matter as 
real and physics as the basic science he has sought to explam biology 
in terms of physics, and psychology in terms of biology. This attempt 
to mterpret the higher in terms of the lower was mevitably doomed 
to failure, for the relations of consciousness, hving orgamsm and 
matter are relations of mcreasing abstraction &om reality. By starting 
from the more fundamental concept of consciousness the Eastern sage 
has avoided fallmg mto these errors. 

As will be seen m the followmg chapter another difference between 
the Eastern and Western schools of philosophy is that whereas the 
latter has complete faith in logical thought, the former lias not. It 
IS only m the Oriental school of philosophy that there exists clearly 
the idea of different levels of thought, of lower and higher nund. The 
importance of this idea is repeatedly emphasized m this book, and has 
been ably dealt widi in the preface to the second edition of Ouspensky’s 
New Model of the Universe. 

The human mind can nse to a level almost inconceivable for 
us, and we can see the results of the work of higher nund, those 
most accessible to us, in the Gospels, and then in Eastern Scrip- 
tures: m the Upanishads, m the Mahabharata; m works of art, such 
as the Great Sphinx at Gizeh, and m other memonals, though they 
are few in literature and art The true valuation of the meaning 
of these and similar memonals, and the realization of the difference 
between them and others which have been created by ordinary 
man, or even by a genius, needs experience, knowledge and a 
medal traimng of the nund and perception and, perhaps, special 
faculties not possessed by everyone. 
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The existence or non-existence of higher levels of thought cannot be 
proved. It may be expenenced or even, if it be not experienced, some 
quality m the products of higher thought, such as m the hterature 
re&rred to, may strike a man or woman as bemg of a kmd that does 
not exist m ordmary hterature. To those who have imphcit faith m the 
mtellect as a guide to truth, such an assertion as this will have little 
meaning. For those who feel otherwise it may have some significance. 

Havmg seen how Western philosophers have attempted to solve the 
riddle of the interaction of mind and body, we will now turn our 
attention to the East. The first of the systems of philosophy to be 
exanuned will be the Indian Vedlnta. But at this pomt our method 
of procedure must change. Instead of followmg science as far as it 
can take us and then attemptmg to extend our knowledge by means of 
philosophy we shall begm our journey agam from the startmg-point 
of Eastern philosophy. This change in technique is necessary if for no 
other reason than that the Vedanta is a complete self-contamed and 
self-consistent system of knowledge, which, if it is to be rightly under- 
stood, must be studied as a whole. The Vedinta is not only a system 
of philosophy, but it is also a saence, a rehgion and a treatise on 
psychology. It cannot be studied m parts 
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THE VEDANTA 

The word Veda literally means superior knowledge. It is applied in 
India to certain extremely anaent books, considered to be direct revela- 
tions from God, books that embody truths that could not have been 
reached by any ordmary human mmd Hmdu scholars state that 
humamty owes these works to the rishis, men who have attained 
higher levels of consaousness and have passed on the knowledge so 
gamed to their fellows. 

Vedic literature consists of four main divisions: the Rig-Veda, the 
Yajur-Veda, the Sama-Veda and the Atharvor-Veda, each of these bemg 
furdier subdivided into three portions, the firet, the ongmal text, the 
second, texts dealmg with ritual, and the third, the Upanishads, deal- 
mg with plulosophy It is bchevcd by scholars that the Rig-Vedas are 
the most ancient records of the rchgious sentiment of mankmd, and 
quite apart from their mtrmsic ment they are of immense histoncal 
mtcrest 

It IS with the Upanishads (the basis of Indian philosophy) that we are 
chiefly concerned. The word 'upanishad' is denvedfrom three Sanscnt 
words meaning ‘sitting down near’, and denotes the sittmg down at 
the feet of a teacher. The Upanishads are also known collectively as 
the Vedanta, or hterally, the ‘End of the Vedas’, either because Aey 
were attached to the end of the Vedas, or because they represent the 
conclusion arrived at by the Vedas. 

The central theme of the Upanishads is ‘the search for umty' in the 
midst of diversity. 

What IS that, by knowmg which, everythmg m the umverse is 
knowTi? The answer is to be found in the conception of God, or 
Brahifian, as the Ultimate Cause of the umverse: Smee the eflEect 
IS not i^iiferent from the cause, it is possible to know the umverse 
by knowing Brahman, as by knowmg one lump of clay, all that 
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is nude of clay is also known; for the modification is hut an effort 
of speech, a name, and the only reahty is the clay. (Swami 
Madhavananda.) 

In addition to the original VedSnta we have many commentaries 
made on it by different philosophers, and m this chapter we shall deal 
principally with the commentanes made by the sage Samkara. It must be 
borne m mmd that, from time immemorial, Indian thinkers hav^fiilly 
recognued the fact that every man differs m what he has the capaaty to 
tbinlc about and perceive, and that the same truths can be given m a 
variety of ways, suited to different stages m mtellectual development, 
and to different tastes and aptitudes. The Ved^ta is an attempt to sum 
up the whole of human knowledge and it makes use of the whole of 
human experience; at one time, it is a religion, at another, a philosophy, 
and at another a science Its aim is the solution of the mystery of exist- 
ence. The Upamshads came from many different teachers and did not 
give an entirely consistent and coherent view of the umverse. It was 
Samkara’s aim to reduce the whole of the Upamshads to a smgle con- 
sistent system free of all contradictions To him, the principle of non- 
contradiction (abada) was the test of truth. That which is true does not 
contradict itself Dreams are contradicted by wakmg expcnencc, 
which m turn is contradicted by the direct apprehension of truth m 
higher states of consaousness. This is the highest knowledge available 
to man, and there is nothmg that can contradict it It is beyond logical 
proof, which apphes only to the empincal world, and can be regarded as 
a working tool of the mind that is serviceable withm a hmited range of 
experience. Samkara, like Bergson, regarded the mtellect as an instru- 
ment that has a hmited and an emmendy practical utihty. It is like the 
pohee constable’s bull’s-eye lantern that concentrates illumination on 
one particular spot, so diat we can take note of a particular object, 
which at that moment has a particular significance for us. For the 
practical purposes of hvmg the mtellect is an excellent contnvance, but 
as a means of reveahng ‘the whole’ it is as useless as is the constable’s 
bull’s-eye lantern m reveahng the world. 

In deahng with any contradicnons that seemed to exist m the 
Upamshads’ view of the umverse, Samkara generally steered between 
two extremes; for example he denied the Sunyavada view that there 
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existed no pennanent self, but only a series of impermanent mental 
states, and stated that the self was both known and unknown. We 
know that the self exists but we do not know what it is. Nor can we 
hope to know the self by means of thought, since thought is but a 
part of that flux of states belonging to the region of the non-self. The 
self can never be a creature of the natural world, for there would not 
be any natural world were not the pnnaple of the self presupposed. 
Rather can we think of the self as 

undiflerenced cousaousness alone which is unaffected even when 

the body is reduced to ashes and the mmd penshes. (Radha- 

KRISHNAN ) 

This description of the true self m terms of consaousness, and the clear 
distinction Samkara draws between thought and conseiousness, is of 
great interest. Western psychological systems as a whole fad to difler- 
entiate between thought and consaousness, and m identifying the true 
self with consaousness, the Vedhibst phdosophy is in harmony with 
knowledge gamed in higher states However much Eastern and W estem 
thought may differ on lower levels, these diflerences entirely dis- 
appear on higher levels of consciousness. That this is so is clearly shown 
by a comparison of the Vedhita phdosophy with the wntmgs of 
Western mysucs. 

And because the seeker after the highest truth must be able to com- 
mand perfect concentration, or ‘one-pomtedness of mind’ {ekaptUa), 
the aid of yoga is enlisted as a means of disaphne. Yoga (mmd control) 
and vichara (inquiry) are complementary, each reuiforcing and ampli- 
fying the other The Eastern phdosopher m his search for truth takes a 
(hflerent path from that followed by his Western colleague. Whilst the 
mtellect is sufliacnt for ordinary purposes, the higher truths, he woidd 
say, can only be apprehended by him who prepares himself carefully for 
thar reception The phdosopher must, therefore, polish the mirror 
withm him, m order that its surfiice may be able to reflect the truth 
without distortion. Phdosophy in the East is a rehgion to which a man 
dedicates his whole life, for knowledge is not only empirical but also 
spiritual, and for its apprehension much that a man has already learnt 
must be unlearnt. Un^ he has been able to get rid of the upaddhies, or 
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finite categories in relationships that belong to what is conditioned, he 
will not be able to pass on to die higher branches of his study. ‘Know- 
ledge’, says the Bhagavat Gita, ‘is enveloped in nescience, and thereby 
mortals are deluded.’ 

But It is impossible to remove this veil of nescience all at once. The 
limi tations imposed on the seeker after knowledge by the lower part of 
his nature can only be got nd of by a gradual course of development. 
Just as in the study of nature it is necessary to proceed step by step, begin- 
ning with experience and then rismg gradually from sensations to the 
establishment of prmciples and the classifymg of phenomena, so in the 
attainment of spiritual knowledge is it necessary to rise by slow degrees 
from the perception of what seem to be the accidental relationships of 
the fimte to a grasp of the entire umverse as a harmomous whole. The 
final step of all is, as the Advaita (non-duahstic) VedSnta would put 
It, to rise still higher and reach the stage of complete self-reahzation. 

Pm your faith to natural knowledge, stumble through the dark- 
ness of the blind; pm your faith to supernatural knowledge, 
stumble through a darkness deeper still Natural knowledge 
brmgs one result, supernatural knowledge another. We have 
heard it from the wise, who have clearly explamed it. They that 
know and can distmguish between natural knowledge and super- 
natural knowledge, shall by the first, cross the perishable m saret)’^; 
shall, by passmg beyond the second, attain immortal life. (Upani- 

SHADS.) 

This does not mean that the Indian philosopher neglects pure reason- 
ing m his attempt to arrive at the truth, it means that he beheves that the 
mtellect alone can only take him a certam distance, and that m order to 
go further, other faculties must be developed He draws a clear distmc- 
tion between that which is necessarily true for all possible mtclhgences, 
and that which is only contmgently and relatively true for us and for 
people like us, but is not true for all possible mtelhgcnces. And m order 
that he himself may be able to attam this higher int ellig ence, he em- 
ploys definite methods, such as those of Rnjah Yoga. 

The life of Samkara, the exponent of the Advaita system of the 
VedSnta, is an excellent illustration of the attimde of an Eastern philo- 
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sopher to his vocadon. This great thinker hired in the fitst.quarter of 
the ninth century, when the Ved^ta philosophy was already many 
himdreds of years old. He went to a Vedic school, where Govinda 
taught him the mam pnnaples of the Advaita system. As a young man 
he became a recluse, or Samyasin, wandering from village to village 
and discussmg philosophy with the teachers of other systems. Later 
he achieved fame as an exponent of the Advaita philosophy, which he 
developed by a senes of commentaries on the anaent texts. He 
also became a rehgious reformer, not preachmg a smgle exclusive 
method of salvation, but domg his utmost to revive and purify the 
vanous forms of Hmduism with which he came m contact. Of the 
diversity of his gifts there can be no doubt; he was a philosopher and a 
poet, a savant and a saint, a rehgious reformer and an adept m yoga 
practices. 

It is possible to present the chief doctrmes expounded by the Vedanta 
under a series of headmgs. The arrangement of these headmgs has been 
taken from V J Kirkitar’s Studies in Vedanta. 

1. There is only one Ultimate Reality, the Brahman, from which 
the Universe proceeds. It is self-existent and Alone, and not bemg 
origmated is Eternal and Real All else bemg the effect of causes 
IS unreal. Before it was not, and when its form disappears, it will 
not be. 

2. Brahman is All-Pervadmg There is no object wuiout 
Brahman, as its substratum; divorced from Brahman an object 
has no existence. No object has any mdependent existence. Its 
reahty is only relative and phenomenal 

3. Whilst Brahman is Immanent, it is also Transcendent, that 
IS to say, only a part of the Brahimc sphere is represented by the 
visible umverse. 

4. Brahman is all Intelhgence and all Bliss It is not the thinker 
but pure thought. 

5. Though Brahman is One, it has also become many by its 
Own will; It IS thus many when viewed from the standpomt of 
the umverse. 

6. The umverse is bom from Brahman, that is, brought mto 
bemg by the Word (Logos, Thought and WiU). It hves m Brah- 
man and m the fullness of time is dissolved agam mto Brahman. 
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Brahman is therefore that in which ‘we hve and move and have 
our being*. 

The following principles m Ved^ta arc enunciated difierently 
by different exponents. 

7. Some mamtam that the umverse is the product of a power 
called MSya in its association with Brahman. Rigorous Momsts, 
Ignoring this mtermediate agency, msist that Brahman Itself is the 
substantial and operative cause of the umverse. 

8. Momsts, such as Shankar, state that mdividual souls are 
identical with Brahman; others like Ramanuja admit the mdi- 
viduahty of souls. 

9. Brahman is not the author of Good and Evil, which are of 
man’s makmg and enter the world when he violates the higher 
laws of his bemg 

10. Every embodied existence witli its environment is the result 
of Its own past — Karma. Karma cannot be avoided; it must be 
worked out to its end. The Vedanta, therefore, recogmzes free- 
dom of will by asserting that a man’s happiness or misery entirely 
depends on his own actions, past and present. By good deeds he 
may even destroy evil effects which are to anse 111 the future, and 
thus accelerate progress towards the goal of perfection 

There are two verses 111 the Upamshads that suramanze this view 
of Karma and Rebirth: 

^^‘When tlie body grows weak dirough age or disease, the Self 
separates itself from the hmbs, as a mango, a fig, a banyan frmt 
separates itself from the stalk; man hastens back to birth, goes as 
before from birth to birth. Whatever his conduct and character 
m one life, he has it in his next; if good m one, he is good in 
another; his good karma makes him good, his sinful karma makes 
him smful Hence they say that soul is full of desire He wills 
accordm^ to his desire, he acts according to his wdl, he reaps what 
he sows.’ 

11. Man’s difficulties on earth are due to his ignorance, which 
encourages him to look upon his bodily existence as his real hfe. 
Because of this his actions are egoistic. 

12. The Vedinta therefore lays down rules for tlie soaal, moral 
and spiritual development of man. Followmg these rules he may 
eventually surrender his lower self and become identified with a 
higher and spintual self. The duties the Ved&nta mculcates are not 
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only towards his fellows, but also towards every living creature, 
since they are all parts of the whole. These duties must be per- 
formed without attachment or hope of reward, either present or 
future. 

13. The Karma that results from this method of living leads 
eventually to the purification of the heart and to the acquisition of 
lugher powers that make it possible for a man to reahze that the 
mdividual self is not merely related to Brahman, but is identical 
with It. 

14.. True salvation comes with complete realization of this 
identity of the higher Self with Brahman. 

15. Until this higher state of spintual perfection is attamed, until 
the sense of ‘I’ and ‘Thou’ and ‘Mme’ and ‘Thme’ has com- 
pletely disappeared, a man has no nght to deny the reahty of the 
tuuverse. Until then he is bound to recogmze the three-fold 
distinction of God, Man and Umverse. For ordinary man the 
world IS not illusory, nor is the relation in which he stands to it 
an illusion It is only when the sense of the mdividual and personal 
‘ego’ has become completely extract and when the great truth 
Tat-twm-Asi (That thou art) has been fully expenenced that the 
true character of the Supreme Self and the identity of the individual 
self with that Self are realized Then the illusory nature of the 
world as a self-subsisting entity is evident. 

The VedSnta is both a philosophy and a rehgion, for to the Eastern 
there is no real division between the two. The apprehension of divine 
truth necessitates the hvmg of it to the utmost of one’s abihty. That 
which IS known theoretically only soil remains unknown. Theory and 
pracOce are mutual adjuvants to full understanding The VedSnta 
prescribes for the student certain rules of conduct that will eventually 
lead to his knowing and hvmg a larger and larger self, to the utter 
cxtmcoon finally of his lower individual self. Brahman, the one 
Reahty, is pure thought and being. Associated with its own power, 
Maya, Brahman modifies itself into aU the individual existences of 
which the world consists; it is broken up, as it were, into a mulophaty 
of intellectual and senOent prinaples (Jtvas, 01 individual souls). What 
is real and eternal m eachjwa is only the universal Brahman, but the 
Jtva blindly identifies itself with the body and the sense organs, and 
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looks for its true self there. So long as it remauis in this state, ohhvious 
of its h^her nature, it is bound to a succession of embodied existences. 
The round of births and deaths ceases only when the Jiva realizes fully 
tts identity with Brahman. 

iTie various philosophers who have made commentaries on the 
VedSnta have offered shghtly di&rent explanations of the derivation 
of the many m the umverse from the One, and all accept these difierent 
texts as bemg necessary for people of different capaaty. Samkara states 
that the explanations that he gives m his commentanes may be either 
true or only metaphorical. His personal opmion is that they are 
metaphoncal, for only by the use of metaphor can spiritual truths be 
expressed. 

The word Maya is often misunderstood by readers of Eastern 
philosophy. It IS generally taken simply to imply that which is illusory 
— not real. But Samkara himself has described it as 

The power of the Lord from which the world spnngs. The 
divme power m which names and forms (diat is, afl finite exis- 
tences) lie unmvolved, and which we assume to be the antecedent 
condition of that state of the world in which names and forms are 
evolved. 

For all practical purposes the universe that has come mto bemg through 
Maya is real. 

The problem that has exercised the minds of duahstic philosophers, 
the mteraction of body and mmd, does not cause any diflTiculty here. 
Accordmg to the Samkya phdosophy, the concept Prakriti covers all 
that IS mental as well as all that is physical. Mental and physical events 
are bodi abstractions if they arc taken as entirely separate and distinct 
from each other, but they do not constitute two distmct entities but 
two co-operatmg wholes withm one whole, the Prakriti. The relation 
between body and muid and between the body and its physico- 
chemical substratum is not one of mteraction or parallelism, but of co- 
operation. Their operations withm a smgle sphere are self-determimng 
and at the same time other-determmmg. The duality between the 
physical and the physiological, and the physiological and the mental, 
and the mental and the conscious is only an apparent duahty, for there 
IS a continuity of process between each and the other. 
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It is interesting to note that the Vcdantic philosopher, hke Descartes, 
starts from the existence of the self as being self-proven. There is no 
need for any external authonty to define what is even more immediate 
to a man than is his body Nor is any effort required for knowing this 
so-called self. It is needed only for removmg the error of identifying 
the true self with that which the Vedanta asserts to be the not-self. 
In the* early stages of lus development a man views himself and the 
object world as self-subsistmg and mdependent entities, marked off by 
sharp and clearly defined outhnes Every event appears to him to be 
the effect of some antecedent cause All objects appear as occupymg 
space, all events as occurrmg m tunc This is an illusion due to tjie limi- 
tations of ordmary thinkmg. In a further stage of development he 
finds that these relations of cause and effect, space and time, are 
relations which his mind itself has created for its own purposes and 
that they are true only for mind. They arc termed phenomena, or 
dependent rcahtics, by Eastern and Western idealists alike. 

It has been pomted out that the VedSnta is enunently practical, and 
does not condemn these views as illusory in the sense tliat they have no 
utihty for everyday purposes A man must live his life and discharge 
his obligations to his fellows and for such purposes these ideas arc suffi- 
cient. ‘All this universe’, says Samkara, ‘is for a man’s edification and 
to help him to attam self realization ’ But he must go further than these 
ideas if he is to reach his goal.VKre are two paths, pravritti and nivrttti, 
the one leadmg to the extemaWvbrld and the Either to self-knowledge; 
the one providing the worldly experience necessary for a useful hfe, the 
other leading to philosophical and spiritual enhghtment. 

Death said: God made the senses turn outward, man therefore 
looks outward, not into himself. Now and agam a daring soul, 
desirmg immortality has looked back and found himself (Upani- 
SHADS ) 

Only when m the later stages of development the path of nmitti is 
trodden, will the mconsistencies that his mmd has made for him dis- 
appear. Then docs a man cease to identify himself with the ever- 
changing products of Nature [Prakritt), and with the five sense organs 
(mduding the organ of ordinary thinkmg), which mstead of bemg the 
true or divine sense are only its mstruments. Only when he finally 
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knows that reality is the Supreme Self, or Brahman, and that the world 
has no independent existence apart firom this, do the differentiations 
that his mmd has made disappear. That is what die VedSntist describes 
as ‘The return into identity from difierence’. 

Accordmg to the Samkya philosophy, the creative force of Nature 
IS made up of three gunas, or quahues ‘ When this creative force is 
lying dormant, these three pnnciples or quahties are in equihbrium. 
\(^en Purusha (spirit) acts on them, this equilibnum is disturbed, and 
from the disturbance arises all the diverse phenomena of Nature 
(Prakriti). The three pnnaples, or gmas, are called respectively 
Rajas, Tamos, and Sattwa, and to each is attached a certam distmcdve 
quahty. Rajas is the resdess urgent pnnaple, Tamas the heavy, mert, 
and envelopmg, and Sattwa the hght and lUummatmg. All, subservient 
to spirit, run like three twisted cords through the whole of Nature. 
The diversity of Nature is due to one quahty predominatmg over 
another, but at the same time, the predominant quahty is dependent 
on the other two, and cannot act alone. The Samkya philosophy 
explains this contrariety of properties as follows: 

If the only operating quahty were Rajas, the umverse would 
be an increasing round of activity, so nature provides against 
this by die restraimng influence of Tamas Agam, if there were 
no emightenmg agency m the shape of Sattwa, nature would 
be nothing better than a mass of blind forces actmg at haphazard. 

In the chapter on the cndocrme glands, attention was called to this 
idea of three prmciples entering mto every phenomenon. Physiology 
provides many examples of actions that are not direct, but through the 
mtermediary of another. Endocrmology is particularly nch in such 
examples, and repeatedly we find the pituitary actmg m the role of 
Sattwa, the enhghtemng agent that regulates and controls the action of 
a gland (Rajas) on the passive structure of the body (Tamas). Similar 
examples can be found m the physiology of blood-coagulation, of 
digestive processes, and of the oxygenation of the blood. It is, of 
course, quite possible that this is mere comadence, and that there is no 
correspondence between these physiological triads and those of the 

^The idea of the tnad appears also in certamWestem philosophies, notably in that of 
Hegel. 
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Samkya philosophy. It must be remembered, however, that there are 
other id^ in ^e anaent Samkya philosophy that are now being 
accepted by Western thinkers. (For example, Kant’s idea that time 
and space existed only m the mind, and were not necessarily attributes 
of reality.) It is quite possible, therefore, that m the idea of the three 
gunas there exists the germ of some pnnciple that Western thought 
has noit yet recogmzed 

Mind, accordmg to the Vedanta, is matenal, and therefore is itself 
the result of the action of the three gunas After descnbmg the hin- 
drances to thought m the untramed mind, the Yoga sutras of Patahjah 
continue as follows: 

Mind stuff has three aspects (gunas), as appears from the fact 
that It has a disposition to vividness, to activity and to inertia The 
Sattwa of the mind (vividness) when commingled with Rajas and 
Tamos acquires a fondness for supremacy and for objects-of-sense; 
while the very same Sattwa when pervaded with Tamos tends to- 
wards dement and non-perception, and passion, and towards a 
failure of its own nghtful supremacy; and the very same Sattwa — 
when the covermg of error has dwindled away and it is lUuimnated 
and but famtly pervaded with Rajas — tends towards ment and 
knowledge and passionlessness and its own rightful supremacy. 

In relation to the mmd. Rajas acts as a distractmg force, and Tamos 
as inertia. Both of these are obstacles to meditauon, and it is only when 
the illummatmg quahty of Sattwa is supreme that the nund can become 
an instrument for the acquisition of higher knowledge. Because the 
untrained mind is always subject to distractions, not only from without 
but even more so from withm, it must be taught restraint. This is 
one of the subjects discussed by Aguna and Krishna in that immortal 
work, the Bhagavat Gita. 

The mind [says Arjuna] is fickle, boisterous, strong and obstinatet 
and I think that to restrain it is as difficult as to restram the wmd- 
Krishna rephes that the mmd may be restrained by ‘practice and m- 
difiference to worldly objects’ He goes on to say that devotion cannot 
be attained without self-restramt, but that the man who has self- 
restraint and works to achieve devotion may succeed m acquiring it. 
He gives no further explanation of what is meant by ‘practice and 
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indifTerence to worldly objects’. For this information we have to go to 
the Yoga Sutras of Patanjali, where Yoga is defined as ‘the restraint 
of the movements of the mind’, and practice as ‘die effort for keeping 
it steady’. Patanjali also explains what is meant by the second requisite 
mentioned by Krishna, ‘mdifference to worldly objects’. This, says 
PatafLjah, ‘is the consaousness of having subdued desires for objects 
visible, and those also which are only heard of’. Instructions are then 
given m the Yoga Sutras for the attamment of this state of non- 
attachment. 

The religion, the culture, and even the social institutions of the two 
hundred and fifty milhon people who call themselves Hindus is 
based on the Vedas. These were handed down orally together with 
the Upanishads, in which philosophical truths are often presented in 
story form. The Upanishads, many of which are of extraordmary 
beauty, are of the greatest interest, since they present in a manner 
that is easy to understand the qumtessence of the wisdom of the Vedas. 
They are, m fact, philosophical poems. As an illustration may be 
given die Maim Upanishad, translated by J. G. Bennett. The story 
concerns a certain Kmg Bnhadratha, who ‘havmg estabhshed his son 
in the sovereignty, and reflcctmg on the transiency of this body, 
ceased to value the things of this world and went forth into the forest’, 
m search of understandmg There, livmg the life of an ascetic, he 
meets a teacher, Shakayanya, of whom he asks divme knowledge. 
Shakayanya, after ofienng him other gifts, finally agrees to give him 
that for which he has asked, knowedge of what is the Self. 

Maitri Upanishad: Second Prapathaka. 

I. Then the blessed Shakayanya, well pleased, addressed the king 
and said, ‘Great Kmg, Biihadratha, glory of thy race, soon mdeed 
shalt thou attam to knowledge of the Self and reach the final 
goal. This Self which thou seckest is venly dime own’. 

‘What Self is that. Lord?’ 

a. He answered: ‘Thou must go aloft out of the darkness of thy 
present state, into that which breathes without breathmg, that 
which, though motionless, reaches all worlds. There only wilt 
thou ^d the Self. 

‘For thus saith the blessed Maim, “That Serene One who is 
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beyond the senses, dwells m the highest consciousness and is 
united with the truth. That is the Self, that is the Immortal, the 
Fearless, that is Brahman!” 

3. ‘Now indeed, O king, this is divmc knowledge, the knowledge 
contained in all the Upanishads, revealed to us by our bless^ 
teacher, Maitri. To thee will I relate it.’ 

The Valakhilyas vcnly had put away all evil deeds. With 
vigorous effort they lived the holy life. They went to Prajapati 
Kratu and said- ‘Lord, this body is like a cart, without intelhgence 
To what Being, higher than the senses, belongs the power whereby 
this body has become united with mind? Who is its driver? What 
thou knowest, O Lord, reveal to us.’ 

Prajapati answered 

4. ‘It is from above and not from below, that this body is endowed with 
mtelligence. There is that Self, above the senses, above the mind, 
pure, clean, tranquil, unbreathmg, selfless, endless, undecaying, 
eternal, firm and everlasting. He abides in his own greatness. By 
him this body is endowed with mmd. Thus is it that the driver 
stands upon the cart ’ 

Then they said: 

‘Lord, if that Highest Being is beyond our joy and suffering, 
what is the body and what is mind to Him? How canst thou 
say that for His Sake, mind becomes the driver?’ 

He answered 

5. ‘Truly, that subtle, intangible, mvisible One pervades the body 
with but a small part of Himself, and that small part is not consaous 
of the whole, even as a sleeper, before he awakens, knows not 
the waking state 

‘Now indeed, that which each man calls himself, is merely that 
small part of man which has the marks of desire, restless striving 
and self-conceit: this they call individuahty. And yet this mmd 
must take possession of the body, m other words, this mind 
must be its driver ’ 

Tlien they said: 

‘But Lord, if this mmd, which is to be the dnver of this body, 
IS truly a part of that passionless Being, how does it not know its 
Master?’ 

He rephed: 

6. ‘That Highest Bemg is differentiated by stages mto the mindless 
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body, the five bodily powers, the human personahty, and the 
psyche functions. 

‘In the last stage, he pierces the opening of the senses, he goes 
forth and enjoys the external world Through the senses, he 
perceives external objects, his reins arc the organs of perception, 
his horses, the organs of action. This body is the cart and the 
dnver is the mind. The whip is the formation of decision. Jhus 
dnven, the body performs its duty, like the wheel controllM by 
the potter. Thus comes this body into the possession of conscious- 
ness Thus, indeed, mind becomes the dnver 

7 ‘Verily, the Self— so we are told — is not reached by actions 
bright or dark, is not touched by this return to body after body 
here on earth. Unmamfest, subtle, unknowable, incompre- 
hensible, free from self, he abides yet acts not. Pure and stamless. 
He abides m Himself Hidden by the veil of the gunas. He 
remams firm Yea, He remains firm*’ 

Maitri Upanishad Third Prapathaka 

1. Then they said, ‘Lord, if thou declarest thus the greatness of 
this Self then what is that other which is also known as self. 
Who IS he that, reaping the bnght and dark fruits of action, is 
bom again, better or worse, his course upward or downward, 
by dualism led astray’’ 

2. Prajapati rephed; 

‘There is another indeed called the material essence, which 
suffers the good and evd consequences of actions bright and dark. 
This IS he whose course is upward or downward, by duahsm led 
astray 

‘There arc five subtle substances which are called by the name 
of matter Now the combination of these is said to be the body, 
the active pnnciple of which is called the matenal essence. 

‘This essence, like a drop of water on a lotus leaf is controlled 
by the three gunas, tlie forces of nature. Thus controlled, he is 
confused, and being confused, he knows not the Great Self the 
Master who abides witlun Gamed along by the stream of gunas, 
unsteady, wavenng, bewildered, full of desire, distracted, this 
matenal essence falls into the state of self-conceit. Then, when 
he thmks: “This is I”, and “That is mme”, he bmds himself 
with himself, as a bird is bound with a snare. 
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‘And so It comes about that, sufFering the bnght or dark fruits 
of actions, he is bom again better or worse, his course upward or 
downward, by duahsm led astray ’ 

Maitri Upamshad Fourth Prapathaka 

Then mdeed those Valakhilyas, with passions subdued, filled 
with wonder, drew near and said ‘Lord, adoration be to thee! 
llnstruct us further Thou art our way of escape. There is no other, 

‘What IS the means by which this matenal essence may be freed 
from Its state of separation and attam to umon with the Self?’ 

Then he said to them- 

2. ‘It has been said in the scnptures, “Like die waves m great 
nvers, what that matenal essence has once done cannot be turned 
back It is borne on towards death irresistibly, like the tides of the 
sea. It is bound like a cripple, by the bonds of good and evil 
deeds It is bereft of hberty like a prisoner in his cell, filled with 
fear like one before a judge Intoxicated is it with delusion, like 
one drunk with wme, dnven hither and thither like one in the 

E ower of an enemy. Bitten is it by external objects, like one 
itten by a great snake. It is like one in great darkness, the 
darkness of passion Deluded is it, like one deceived by en- 
chantment or by visions in a dream Its reality is unsubstantial, 
like the pith of a banyan tree Its dress is ever changmg, like that 
of an actor. Falsely fair is it, like a pamted scene ’’ 

‘Again It IS written “Objects of somid and touch and sight are 
valueless, yet valuing them, the matenal essence becomes attached, 
and through attachment, remembers not the highest state.” ’ 

3. ‘The remedy for tlie matenal essence is this: the acquisition of 
knowledge through the scnptures and devotion to his nghtful 
duty. Devotion to his necessary duties, and the reqmrements of 
his state in holy life this is the rule of right action. All other rules 
are subsidiary to this By followmg tins rule, his tendency is 
upwards, otherwise he can only sink to lower levels sdll The 
way of nght action is taught in the scnptures. Neglect of right 
action cannot lead to progress m the holy hfe. It is sometimes 
said that great efforts can relieve a man of duty That is not tight. 
And yet without great efforts, there is no success in gauung 
knowledge of the Self, nor any perfection of work. For dttus has 
It been said- 
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“Goodness is won by great effort. 

Discrimination is won by goodness. 

From discnnunation is the Self attained, 

Attainmg Whom, there is no further birth.” ’ 

Maitri Upanishad: Sixth Prapathaka. 

Shakayanya then revealed to Bnhadratha the origin of the world 
and the union of the Self with Brahman, the suprenfe, the 
immortal Soul of the world. 

Havmg spoken these thmgs, his thoughts collected, Shakayanya 
did obeisance to him, and said, ‘By this Brahma-knowledge, 
O Kmg, did the sons of Prajapati ascend the path of Brahman. 

‘This deepest mystery should not be taught save to a son or to a 
pupil, not to one who has not a tranquil mmd. Nevertheless, it 
may be taught to a devoted pupil who is properly prepared. 

‘Let him seek conditions wluch will sustam the fire of his 
ardour. Let him abide in goodness, mtent upon the Truth, speakmg 
the Truth, mcditatmg upon tlie Truth, worshippmg the Truth. 
Thus shall he contmue and he will venly attam the true Brahman, 
with whom uniting he becomes other. So he gams the reward 
of freedom from all bonds, he is hberated from expectation, 
from fear and from desire He attains the impenshable, 
immeasurable bliss and abides tlierem ’ 



CHAPTER X 


YOGA 

The Samkya philosophy has a great deal m common with the Objec- 
tive Idealism of Kant and Hegel Kant, like the Samkya philosophy, 
asserts that through our sense organs alone we cannot perceive the 
nature of things m themselves, but only the properties that we have 
projected on to them. By means of sensuous perception and mference 
we shall never stand face to face Avith reality, and any hope that with a 
little more knowledge the intervening veil will be tom aside is futile. 
All that we shall gam from more knowledge is a better arqiiainranr <» 
with the veil and not with that which it conceals. 

But where Eastern differs from Western ideahsm is that Eastern 
Idealism maintams that although sensuous perception can take us no 
further, there are other faculties that can As these faculnes do not 
work automatically m a man, they must be developed by effort, 
practice and devotion 

It is perhaps mcorrcct to state categorically that Western Idpalur n 
denies that there are any means of going further along the path to truth 
than sensuous perception permits us Kant pomts out that man u an 
object in the umverse; and consequently he himself is a phenomenon 
behmd which stands a noumcnon As well as possessmg an empirical 
self, he also possesses a transcendental self. Man’s empirical self is a 
chaos of wishes, desires and actions that arc as completely predeter- 
mined as are the movements of matter in the physical world. His 
transcendental self belongs, however, to the noumenal world, and it 
is this self that is capable of knowing the real. Kant identifies the 
transcendental self with the moral self and states that when we act in 
accordance with the laws of our moral bemg, we can escape from the 
limitations of the senses He makes no attempt to lay down precisely 
what are the moral laws that wc must obey if we arc to reach the trans- 
cendental self, demanding only that we should act in accordance with 
certain general prmciples which we intuitively recognize as bemg 
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morally binding. These general pnnaples axe of a kmd that all people, 
irrespective of creed, accept as moral. But although the prmaples ate 
recognized intuitively they are never opposed to reason. Kant asserts 
that wrong conduct is self-contradictory and so can never become 
universal without bemg stultified If everyone were to he, nobody 
would believe anybody else, so that lying would become useless. 
This IS the meanmg of Kant’s maxim: ‘Act only accordmg to that rfiaxim 
which you can at the same time will to be a universal law.’ 

So far Kant and the Vedantist philosopher see eye to eye. In order 
to apprehend higher truth beyond the range of sensuous perception, 
man must act m conformity with moral values that he recognizes 
mtmtively. There exists, moreover, a parallel between Kant’s form 
of intuition and his categories of understandmg, and the Eastern 
philosopher’s Savitarka and Savichara Intuition apprehends directly 
and therefore requires only exposition, our ordinary understandmg of 
the universe comes indirectly and must be followed by inference. 
The yogi makes use of the method of direct apprehension, termed 
by Kant mtuition. 

But Kant cannot tell us how the transcendental self that apprehends 
direcdy can be developed Here the VedSnost philosopher is far more 
eiq)licit, and by referrmg us to the anaent system of mind control 
known as Yoga indicates the path to higher levels of thought and to 
knowledge that hes beyond tlie range of sensuous perception. 

The word ‘yoga’ having two recognized Sanscrit roots, can have two 
possible meanmgs, one ‘to meditate’, and the other ‘to join’. In the 
latter sense it is similar to the English word ‘yoke’, implymg a joining 
of the unenhghtened nature of man to the enlightened and divine part 
of himself, so that the higher guides and transmutes the lower. The 
word ‘yoga’ also signifies a disciplinmg of the nund by mental con- 
centration. Patanjah, in his aphorisms, beheved to have been written 
m the second or third century before Christ, defines Yoga as ‘the re- 
strictmg of the fluctuations of the mmd-stuff’. When the nund is so 
controlled ‘the seer abideth m himself’. When this control is lacking 
the self identifies itself with the mtcrmmable flux of the nund, so that 
instead of havmg a spiritual msight mto the true nature of existence, 
there exist only mental obscuration and ignorance. The whole aim of 
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yoga IS to get nd of this ignorance, and to make direct contacts with 
what yogis and buddhists call right knowledge. 

Yoga is of immense age. Its ongm m India is generally believed to 
be contemporary with the amval of the Aryan conquerors, but some 
authonties are of opinion that it existed m the pre-Aryan Age. The 
Taiml-speaking Dravidians, the Aryans’ predecessors, have always 
asserted that they, the indigenous people of India, possessed knowledge 
of Yoga and taught it to their conquerors Recent excavations m Sind 
and the Punjaub have unearthed evidence that seems to corroborate 
this statement. Amongst other images found have been those of a 
human form seated m the asana which is characteristic of the Buddha, 
and apparendy representmg Siva, ‘Lord of Beasts, Pnnee of Yogis’. 
Across the top of the image runs a senpt which, till now, no one has 
deciphered. The Dravidian-speakmg peoples have always claimed that 
Siva was their god and that he taught their fathers yoga practices. 

Archaeologists beheve diat human culture spread from three great 
sources— the Egyptian, the Mesopotamian, and the culture of the Valley 
of the Indus. The last-named proved to be the most successful since it 
survived longest. Sir John Marshall, commentmg on recent Indian 
excavations, remarked diat, although in the lowest levels finds were 
abundant, no weapons or aty walls were unearthed In the upper 
levels of later ages a few weapons in die form of small spear-pomts 
were discovered, but they seemed so inefficient as to be more suitable 
for decoration dian for use Gerald Heard discusses the significance 
of these discoveries in his book. The Sources of Civiltzation, and 
attempts to find an answer to the question how cities without defensive 
walls and arms could have survived for such a long period. He 
suggests that it was due to the existence of a high form of culture m 
which yoga practices played a large part. 

To the Indian philosopher truth is not only a fact, but is also a value, 
and the purpose of the yogi is, therefore, both to discover trudi and to 
realize it m livmg An intellectual assent to a doctrme is not enough; 
as the result of the discovery of trudi a new life must be maugurated. 
Hence, the personal disciplme to which the Eastern philosopher 
wilhngly submits himself This disciplmc comprises what are known 
as the eight Angas of yoga, self-restramt, observance, posture, regula- 
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aon of bieathmg, withdrawal of the senses, steadying of the mind, 
meditation and contemplation. The aim of all these is to assist the 
disciple to ascend from the restricted and low level of consaousness of 
ordinary existence to the larger vision of die yogi. Yoga is, therefore, 
a practical method for devdoping m a man many capacities that he 
does not ordmarily possess 

For many thousands of years the sages of India have known that 
by nght traitung and effort a man can gam extraordmary control over 
his body and mmd. Yoga is emmendy ‘practical’, but it must be 
remembered that it is only this when taught by a master or guru. 
The numerous books on ‘Yoga’ that have swept m a fashionable flood 
through the drawmg-rooms of England and America are, no doubt, 
mteresting, but they are useless Even translations of authentic texts, 
hke the Yoga Sutras of Patanjah, are useless, for no one, unaided by a 
teacher, can understand or put mto practice what he reads there. 
The books themselves are written m a manner that strongly suggests 
that they are commentaries, or note-books, winch are only meant to 
recall to a student’s nund what he has already learnt from his teacher. 
They supplement, and do not stand m the place of the teacher. 

Yoga acts on the liberal prmaple that men of different nature can 
best achieve their object by concentratmg on different aspects of yoga. 
Thus men of deep religious feelmg will find m Bhaktt-yoga (or the yoga 
of right religious action) die best approach to the subject Karma- 
yoga, or the yoga of right action, is suited to those who have not 
retired from the world, and Jmna-yoga (Yoga of Knowledge) is for 
men of wide education. And because control of the body is an essential 
step to control of the mmd, Hatha-yoga (the yoga of power over the 
body) must be an accessory to the study of other aspects of yoga. 
Finally there is R ~jah-yoga, or the yoga of the development of con- 
sciousness, which stands m die same position relative to the mmd as 
Hatha-yoga does to the body. All these yogas are not separate studies, 
but different aspects of the same subject, which permit of a variety of 
approaches for different types of men. 

It IS with Hatha-yoga, or the yoga of body control, that the Western 
world is best acquamted. This is due to the fact that die outward mani- 
festations of Hatha-yoga are obvious, whereas changes m consciousness 
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are not. For this reason popular writers have tended to create the 
impression that yoga is htde else than a method of acquinng bodily 
tricks. It must be remembered, however, that the attainment of control 
over the body is only a means to an end, and not an end m itself. A 
healthy and well-regulated body is an aid to the attamment of a con- 
trolled mmd and of a higher level of consaousness. For this reason the 
body also is brought under the disaplme of yoga 

I^^ing mdicated die gcneial character of Yoga it will now be 
advisable to consider separately its various branches 

Hatha-Yoga. Not only must the body be brought into a state of 
health, but it must be tauglit to do its work expeditiously and with the 
least possible consumption of energy In every machine there exists a 
ratio between its expenditure of energy and the work that it performs, 
and although physiologists have shown that the body, judged on this 
basis, IS an immeasurably more efficient machine dian the best petrol 
engme, it neverdieless wastes a great deal of its energy. One of the 
purposes of Hatha-yoga is to reduce this wastage to a minimum, so that 
more energy can be directed to the attainment of higher states of con- 
saousness. By speaal methods control can be exercised not only over 
movements which are normally under the dominance of the will, but 
also over mvoluntary activities, such as respiration, digestion and the 
circulation. Control over the muscles is assisted by the adoption of 
certam postures (die asanas) (Among these asanas is die well-known 
sittmg posture assumed by the Buddha, m which each foot is placed 
on the opposite knee, heels upwards ) Many of the asanas are extremely 
difficult and to be able to assume them for an mdefimte time, not only 
without physical stram, but with every muscle relaxed, is beyond the 
power of an ordinary man. 

Because of the close links that exist between die outward posture 
and the mner state, different asanas may be assumed for the carrymg out 
of different mental exercises. It is well known, for instance, that the 
attitude usually adopted for prayer mduces an inner feeling of reverence 
and worship So also are other asanas smted to the different yoga mental 
practices. 

Pranayama is the control of the breathmg, but prana, to the yogi, 
signifies more than the breath. Prana is the vital force that pervades the 
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whole body, and is the mainstay of every form of activity. It is also 
die common factor behmd the function of the five senses and of what 
are known as the five motor organs. He who gams control ovei prana, 
at the same tune gams control over all organs of automatic action. 

Hatha-yoga also concerns itself with the overcommg of pam, and 
popular hterature is full of statements about the abihty of yogis to sub- 
mit to pam that no other person could tolerate Some of thesg state- 
ments, however, really refer to fakirs, who are using the control they 
have obtamed for other purposes than those of the yogi, and sometimes 
only as a means of livehhood Yogis have very litde m common with 
fakirs. Well authenticated cases are on record of masters of Hatha- 
Yoga who have gained such control over vital processes that they have 
been able to pass mto a state of suspended ammation resembhng that 
of a hibernating ammal A famous instance of this was Sadhu Handas, 
who IS recorded to have been buned for four months under the super- 
vision of the Maharajah of Lahore, early m the last century, and to 
have been disinterred ahve The yogi was sealed m a chest by the 
Maharajah, then buned and barley seeds sown over his grave. The 
grave was enclosed by a wall, and guarded mght and day by sentnes. 
On the day of interment the yogi’s face was shaved, and it is reported 
that when dismterred his face was still smooth, mdicatmg that growth 
had been suspended It is interestmg to recall that the pitmtary gland 
IS beheved to exercise control over the phenomenon of hibernation. 
Feats like this resultmg from the mastery of Hatha-yoga are of the 
greatest interest to physiologists, but when divorced from spintual ends, 
may, as Patanjah pomts out, become impediments rather than aids to 
progress. 

Karma-Ycga, or the Yoga of Right Action This is a necessary 
adjunct to every other kmd of yoga, but is of special importance to the 
man who has not become a recluse, but has remamed m the world of 
affairs. In the Bhagavat Gita, when Arjuna is m a state of perplexity 
not knowmg what he should do, and forced by circumstances to take 
part m a batde that seemed to him useless and stupid, he seeks Krishna’s 
help He desenbes himself as bewildered and not knowmg whether to 
fight or to withdraw. He reahzcs that only by renunciation of the 
world can the highest level of hvmg be attamed, and he is deeply con- 
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cemed because, at that moment, he is on the eve of leading his hosts into 
battle. Krishna agrees that the contemplative hfe is the highest, and 
describes the attitude of the seer. 

With the mmd concentrated by yoga, and with an attitude of 
evenness towards all thmgs, he beholds himself in all bemgs, and 
all bemgs m himself Aukc m pleasure and m pam, established 
imthe Self, regardmg a clod of earth, a stone, or gold alike, the 
same to the loved and to the unloved, steady, the same to censure 
and praise, to honour and disgrace, and to friend and foe, relm- 
quishmg all undertakmgs, — such a person is said to have 
transcended the gunas 

But as Krishna explains, Arjuna has not rclmquishcd the world; he is 
the captam of the hosts for whose leadership m battle he is responsible. 
Aquna’s present duty is to fight 

If tlirough self-conceit you think that you will not fight, vam is 
this resolve, your very nature will constrain you. 

Krishna points out that it is useless for a man to give up external actions 
until he has been able to give up the desire that is hclund them So 
Aguna’s proper course is to do his duty. 

He who is free from the notion of egoism, whose intellect is 
not affected by good or evil, kills not, though (outwardly) he 
may kill these people, nor is he bound (by the action) 

Karma-yoga is the form of yoga that, if it were available, would be 
most apphcable to European and American conditions of hfe The 
prmciples that it mculcates would not only elumnate that state of fear 
and anxiety in which nine out of ten of us live, but actually mcrease the 
efficiency of the active life to which we are mevitably committed 
Bhakti-Yoga This is the yoga of the rehgious man, the man with a 
strong emotional feehng of the presence of a personal God It is the 
simplest of the yoga paths A man cither feels tlie presence of God, or 
he does not, no mtellectual proof is possible, or demanded. If he does 
feel It, the emotion is linked with a desire to surrender himself to God. 
Because Bhakti-yoga is akin to Chnstiamty and other rehgions, it is 
an aspect of yoga that is more intelhgible to the average European. 
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But it is the personal religion of the religious mystic and not institu^ 
tdonal religion that is alnn to Bhakti-yoga. Bhaka-yoga, like other 
forms of yoga, mcludes methods of concentration, meditation and con- 
templation, but the object on which the devotee m this case concen- 
trates is ‘God’, and not the ‘Self*. 

Patanjah, although he himself did not beheve in a Personal God, 
acknowledges the great value of Bhakti-yoga to those who ar^ tem- 
peramentally suited to this way. 

» 

Amongst vanous ways of attammg yoga, one of the quickest 
IS through complete devotion to God. God is spirit, untouched 
by human modifications, m whom is mfimte that omniscience 
which in man is but a germ 

Jndna-Yoga. As Bhako-yoga is the approach to yoga that is suited to 
the devout and emotional man, so is Jnana-yoga that which is smted to 
the scholar. Fmdmg that by the use of logic and the perception of the 
five senses, it is impossible to solve the emgmas of life and of the um- 
verse, the mtellcctual man is mevitably brought to the reahzauon that 
only by the cultivation of new faculties can he go further in his quest. 
Jnana-yoga is the gateway to a new method of apprehension, the direct 
apprehension that comes through meditation and contemplation. But 
as riches constituted the chief stumbimg-block to a higher way of hvmg 
to the young man of great possessions m the gospels, so does his leammg 
often prove an obstacle to the scholar, who would tread the path of 
Jnana-yoga. Before he can know more, he wdl have to get nd of much 
that he has already learnt, and few people are prepared to make the 
particular form of sacrifice that this imphes. 

Rajah-Yoga. This yoga has the same relationship to the mmd that 
Hatha-yoga has to the body. As Hatha-yoga estabhshes control over 
the body, ehminates uimecessary activities and increases bodily 
effiaency to its utmost, so docs Rajah-yoga control the mmd, still what 
Patanjah calls its ‘fluctuations’, and increase its capacity as an mstrument 
of knowledge From the pomt of view of Rajah-yoga, the mind is an 
inner mirror that reflects truth, but because it is darkened by ne saence . 
the truth is mevitably distorted. Only by eradicatmg wrong ideas, 
false divisions and classifications, and by stiUmg the fluctuations that 
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disturb Its tranquillity, can a true image be reflected m the mirror of 
consaousness First a man must see the distortion in the mirror, and 
then by the methods prescribed by Rajah-yoga, set it m order so that it 
may be capable of givmg a true picture of reahty. 

RSjah-yoga is chiefly concerned with consciousness. In the ordinary 
state the mmd is lost m confused thought and feehng. It is a welter of 
disconnected thoughts, fantasies, broken recollections, disjomted phrases, 
even smgle words and images The noise of this inner traffic is as un- 
ceasing as the noise heard through a window that opens on some busy 
thoroughfare And much of the traffic has no purpose or meanmg, for 
the same thoughts, the same broken phrases return agam and agam, 
runnmg along well-worn tracks There are few silences m ordmary 
life. Part of the work of Rajah-yoga is to stop this meanmgless and 
unprofitable traffic of the mind, so that it may become conscious of 
what, at other times, it has been unaware 

Yoga [says Patanjah] is attamed by the control, and ultunately 
the suppression at will, of all forms of thinkmg, and is gamed 
by determmed and sustauied effort, coupled with increasmg 
detachment and dispassion At first it is achieved spasmodically, 
but in time, and with steady effort, it becomes an habitual state. 

Progress in RSjah-yoga is divided mto various stages accordmg to the 
degree of broadening that the consaousness has attained. When the 
disaplc has reached the fmal stage, he secs Imnself not as an isolated and 
separate being, but as a drop m the ocean of the spint and as a drop that 
m itself contams all that is m the ocean 

The eye of the sea is one thing, and the foam another; leave the 
foam and look with the eye of the sea 

Day and raght there is the movement of foam-flecks from the 
sea: thou beholdest the foam, but not the sea 

There are other classifications of yoga, for example, that given by 
Evans-Wentz, in Tibetan Yoga and Secret Doctrine. It is not proposed to 
describe these alternative classifications here. 

In one sense Yoga may be regarded as an apphed psychology of 
religion, and from this anaent saence have been derived many rehgious 
invocations, prayers, chants, meditations, as well as the telling of beads. 
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Bvam-Wentz states that there ate reasons for believing that the training 
of the candidate for initiation into the anaent mysteries was largely 
based on yoga. So also, in his opinion, were many of the practices of 
the early Chnstian Church. 

When the early Christians, both Gnostic and non-Gnostic, 
dwelt m the desert and mountam solitudes of Egypt and the Near 
East, as solitary hermits or m commumties vowed to tha three 
vows, of poverty, chasdty and obedience, they grafted mto the 
tree of the Chnstian Faith a form of yoga which appears to have 
had sources both in the monasticism of the anaent Egyptian 
priests and m that of the early Zoroastnans and Hmdus. To-day, 
more so in the Latin, Greek, Coptic, Armenian, and Abyssinian, 
than in the Anglican or Protestant Churches, yogic practices 
which have had, in at least some degree, this pre-Chnstian ongm 
are of pnme importance. (Tibetan Yoga and Secret Doctrine, by 
W. Y Evans-Wentz, p- 36 ) 

In all yogas certain milestones, or steps on the path, are recognized: 

The first step consists of intellectual comprehension of the 
teachmgs as contained m exoteric scnpturcs The second step is 
dependent upon gaming spiritual comprehension of the teachmgs; 
or, m other words, upon attaining yogic insight mto their esoteric 
sigmficance The third step consists of glimpses of reahty; and 
the fourth of full realization. Otherwise stated, there are the 
sowing of the seed, its gerramation, the growth, and the fruition 
(Ibid,p 37) 

Whether the simdaritics that exist between certam rehgious practices 
and those taught by yogis are explamed by religious teachers havmg 
utilized the mcredibly ancient knowledge of yoga for the purposes of 
religion, or whether religious leaders rediscovered the value of these 
methods, it is, of course, impossible to say. It is not the explanation of 
the similarity, but the existence of the similarity that is of importance. 
Although the exart technique and the terms that arc employed, differ 
with different rehgions, the essentials remam the same. The Hindu 
would describe the goal of yoga as a jommg of the part to the whole, 
the microcosm with the macrocosm, the individualized aspect of con- 
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sdousness widi the cosmic, or umveisal, aspect; die Buddliist would 
descnbe it as meaiung the merging of the drop with the ocean, and as 
the transcendmg of the "sangsara” (or the universe of phenomenal 
existence); the Christian and Mohammedan, as meaning union with 
God. The paths of the Yogi and of all devout worshippers run side by 
side. 
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HIGHER STATES OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

A BOOK IS the record of a journey of the author’s mind through the 
world of ideas, and as a pedestnan who has climbed slowly out of his 
familiar valley, pauses for a moment to look back along his tracks m 
order that he may know where he stands, so must an author at a certain 
stage m his journey orientate Ins thoughts by takmg stock of what has 
gone before. If this pause is necessary in the case of a traveller who has 
made similar journeys before, it is still more necessary to one who 
undertakes it for the first time 

Medical men are mchned to eschew the company of philosophers. 
When Descartes drew a sharp Ime between matter and spirit, he at the 
same time drew a Ime between scientists and philosophers Hencefor- 
ward saentists took charge of matter and philosophers dealt as best they 
could vnth spirit. The scienusts were thoroughly satisfied with what 
had been apportioned to them, for they felt that matter was somethmg 
that was tangible and real. When exammed it behaved reasonably and 
m accordance with laws that were mtclhgible to the ordinary man. 
Physicians, so long as they confined their attention to the body, ex- 
perienced a similar satisfaction. The body was a tractable object for 
study. So they took it to pieces, found how each organ worked, noted 
the changes that occurred when it became diseased, and did their best 
to rectify the resultmg disorder with the remedies at their disposal. 
What was particularly encouragmg was the fact that the methods em- 
ployed by the scientists and the doctors gave excellent practical results. 
These were of such a high order that they were sufiiaent to set the seal 
of justification upon tlie methods. How different from this appeared 
the lot of the philosopher, who could apparently produce nothing 
except nebulous theories, which when scrutinized by other philoso- 
phers were luble to disappear into thin air. It was with something 
of the indulgence shown by grown-ups to fanaful children that 
medical men looked at their less fortunate colleagues. 
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Small wonder therefore that a medical man who has wandered so 
fax from that safe and familiar endosurc should pause for a moment m 
order to take stock of where he stands. The ‘Self’, the Absolute, the 
limitations of sensuous perceptions, knowledge obtamed by direct per- 
ception; what has he to do with such philosophical conceptions! He is 
in a strange region where all the well-known landmarks are hidden 
under qiist. Yet the journey has to be made, if for no other reason than 
that the enclosure m which scientiste and physicians worked no longer 
exists. First came the discovery of the physicists that matter did not 
behave as they had a right to expect it to behave. Within a short lapse 
of time It had become ‘a kink m time-space’, ‘an electron mush’, ‘a 
wave of probability undulatmg mto nothmgness’, ‘a collection of 
charges of electncity, which are not chargmg m anythmg’, ‘a system of 
spatio-temporal events whose quahties are exclusively mathematical’ 
(C. E. M. Joad) Then in the medical world came the discovery that 
man was more than a collection of organs packed up in a skm wrappmg, 
that disorders of the body often turned out to be disorders of the mmd, 
and that the mmd defied the laws of cause and cifcct 

The effect of aU these discovencs was to force the doctor, however 
unwilling he might be, to pay some attention to the theones of the 
philosophers It is no longer possible for scientists and medical men to 
get on with their job and leave speculation to the philosophers. The 
Cartesian division has disappeared and sacntific, medical and philo- 
sophical theones are becommg hopelessly mtermixed It is true that a 
few psychologists, such as Dr. Watson, refuse to take notice of the 
change, and by donning the white coat of the scientific researcher and 
retirmg into a laboratory, hope to contmue their work undisturbed. 
But the hope is a vain one, for medicme, psychology, philosophy and 
rehgion can no longer be kept m separate compartments. 

Let us take stock of the situation so far as this book is concerned. In 
the openmg chapters it was shown that the behaviour of a man is to a 
great extent determined by his endoerme pattern, and by the structure 
of his central nervous system. Man was, to all intents and purposes, 
found to be a machme dnven by the driving-belt of the sensory im- 
pressions that reach him from the outside world. An examination of 
the medical-psychological views of this and of the last century endorsed 
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this view. Dr. Watson and his colleagues of the behaviourist school 
are particularly emphatic on the subject of determinism. A htde later 
on It was discovered that this mechamcal view of man and of the uni- 
verse was itself determmed by the nature of sacntific mquiry. Smce 
the scientist studies only the relation of cause and effect, he must 
necessarily discover it in all that he exammes. This bemg so it was 
thought advisable before acceptmg as final the scientists’ view that the 
umverse was a vast machine, to seek the opimon of other experts. 
Eastern and Western philosophical writmgs were consulted Here we 
found many differences of opimon but at the same time a striking 
similarity of view. The philosophers agree that although the great 
bulk of thoughts and feelings and actions in a man are automatic, 
there yet remains a residuum that seems to be otherwise Two schools 
of philosophy, in particular, were studied and found to be in agreement, 
the Vedanast school of India and the Objective Ideahsm of Kant. 
Starting from different premises and usmg different methods both have 
arrived at the same conclusion, namely, that empincal man is, to all 
intents and purposes, automatic and incapable of apprehendmg reahty, 
but that there exists another faculty m man with a larger view and 
capacity. Finally it was pomted out that there were methods by means 
of which this capacity could be developed, so that a man might become 
other than he is It is at this pomt that we now stand. 

Havmg discussed the hmitations of sense perceptions and of ordinary 
muid we are now in a position to go further, and consider whether it 
be possible to obtain knowledge m any other way. We live m a dark 
house, but is it a house into which some hght may be admitted? This 
is, perhaps, the most important question tliat a man can ask, and it is a 
question to which the yogis, the great rehgious gemuses and the mystics 
have given an answer. It wdl now be for us to examme these answers 
and to note whether we find any discrepanaes m them. First we shall 
consider the answer given by the mystics. 

Many cnticis ms have been brought to bear on states of consaousness 
that have been mcluded under the ambiguous term mystical. The first 
is that they are definitely pathological, occurring m ill-balanced and 
neurotic people. There is a general tendency to regard any psycho- 
logical mamfestation of an unusual nature as pathological, and Max 
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Nordau, m his book Degeneration, discovers what he takes to be stig- 
mata of degeneration m the majonty of well-known geniuses. Accord- 
mg to this author there are few great works of art that have not 
emanated from degenerate sources If the great artists have come under 
this suspiaon in a health-conscious age, it is not surpnsmg that the 
great rehgious gemuses should also be suspected. What seems to 
justify this suspiaon is the fact that many of the states that have been 
labelled mystical arc undoubtedly pathological. The late Sir James 
Cnchton-Browne, for example, mcluded imdcr this term what he 
refen to as ‘dreamy states’ Used, therefore, mdiscnminately the term 
mystical may easily become synonymous with unhealthy. But it must 
be frankly admitted that many of the accounts of mystical experiences 
found in hteraturc are m reahty accounts of hysterical states. Baron von 
Hugcl, m the second volume of The Mystical Element in Religion, takes 
the symptoms of hystena alluded to by Professor Janet m his Etat 
Mental des Hystdriques, and shows that they can be paralleled m the life 
of St Catherine of Genoa In his Psychology of Religions, Professor 
Thouless also draws attention to this parallel. 

There is first [he writes] tlie very characteristic hysterical 

f ihenomcnon of anaesthesia m which cutaneous sensibility is 
ost over an area of the body It is recorded that St. Catherine 
would press thorny rose-twigs m both her hands, and this without 
any pain There is also found among hysterics an exaggerated 
aficctive reaction to contact or to certain colours Of St. Catherme 
It IS recorded that . , for a day and a night her flesh could not be 
touched because of the great pain that sucli touching caused her. 
Later she was so sensitive that it was impossible to touch her very 
clothes or the bedstead, or a smgle hair on her head, because in 
such case she would cry out as though she had been 
wounded Professor Thouless also refers to St 
inabihty to stand or to walk, her difficulty m eatmg on account of 
spasms of the throat or stomach, and the skm eruptions from 
which she suffered He sums ,up his conclusions as follows: 
‘There seems no sufficient groimd for supposmg that mysticism 
IS merely hysteria misunderstood by a superstitious and wonder- 
lovmg age, but there can be little doubt that certain forms ot 
mysticism and hysteria are on their psycho-physical side closely 
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related. Possibly the extent of their connection is that both 
are charactenzed by a dissoaation of personality, and that the 
symptoms that they have m common axe the symptoms of this 
dissociation. At the same time, it must be noticed that St. 
Cathenne of Genoa is a mystic in whom the relationship is 
particularly marked, for she was suffenng at the end of her life 
from a psychogenic disease, a condition which is by no means 
umversal amongst mystics. 

It must be admitted that many gemuses, both artistic and religious, 
do actually display pathological traits. It would almost seem as though 
Nature, having given them with one hand a priceless gift, redresses the 
balance by withdrawmg vnth the other some of the advantages pos- 
sessed by less highly endowed mdmduals. What is true of gemuses is 
also true of many men and women who seem to possess unusual psychic 
powers, and have had uncommon psychic expenences, such as know- 
ledge of events occumng in the future, or at a distance It may even 
happen that illness itself temporarily enhances a man’s psychic powers. 
Some of R. L Stevenson’s best wnting was done durmg bouts of fever. 
The mmd of Nietzsche, like an electnc bulb carrying too heavy a 
charge, flashed mto white heat and then, broken by the stram, went 
out m darkness. So also may the disturbances occurrmg m the bram of 
an epileptic awaken higher faculties for the moment, just as the bram 
of a drowiung man may recount the whole panorama of life in a few 
seconds of time. An excellent account of an exalted state of mind 
before an epileptic fit is given by Dostoievsky m The Idiot. Smee the 
author himself was an epileptic it may be assumed that this descnption 
IS based on personal expenence Speaking of the epileptic, Pnnee 
Muishkm, he says; 

He remembered that durmg his epileptic fits, or rather, 
immediately preceding them, he had always expenenced a 
moment or two when his whole heart and mmd seemed to wake 
up to vigour and light, when he became filled with joy and hope, 
and all his anxieties seemed to be swept away for ever;' these 
moments were but presentiments, as it were, of the one final 
second (it was never more than a second) in which the fit came 
upon him. That second (of course) was inexpressible. When 
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his attack was over, and the pnnce reflected on hi^ symptoms, he 
used to say to himself ‘These moments, short as they are, when 
I feel such extreme consciousness of myself and consequently 
more of life than at other times, are due only to the disease — to 
the sudden rupture of normal conditions. Therefore they are not 
really a higher kind of life, but a lower.’ This reasoning, however, 
seemed to end in a paradox, and to lead to the further considera- 
tion* ‘What matter though it be only a disease, an abnormal 
tension of the brain, if when I recall and analyse the moment, it 
seems to have been one of harmony and beauty m the highest 
degree — an instant of deeper sensation, overflowmg with 
unbounded joy and rapture, ecstatic devotion, and completest 
life?’ . These instants were charactenzed — to define it m a 
word — by an mtense quickenmg of the sense of personality. 
Smee in the last conscious moment precedmg the attack, he could 
say to himself, with full understanding of his words: ‘I would 
give my whole life for this one mstant’, then doubtless, to him, it 
really was worth a lifetime 

The second objection, namely, that knowledge obtained through 
mystical states has no objective value, must now be exammed. 
One of the arguments that is commonly used by the school of psycho- 
logy that denies the vahdity of all rehgious knowledge is the statement 
that the facts of rehgious consciousness can be explained by saentific 
laws If psychology can explain the expcnences of the rehgious man 
along stricdy scientific lines the transcendental nature of rehgious 
knowledge is discounted. Many psychologists would go further than 
this. They would affirm that a saentific explanation of the transcen- 
dental means by which the religious man has reached his conclusions 
not only discounts the means, but also, the conclusions Such an argu- 
ment IS not logically justified Even if scientists could cxplam mystical 
states It would only imply tliat tliey could find no psychological support 
for the truth of the knowledge reached m these states 
The problem of the objective vahdity of rehgious knowledge can be 
resolved into two parts, first, the vahdity of the means by which it is 
obtamed, and second, the objective value of the knowledge itself. We 
will first deal with the value of the means. Those that claim that re- 
ligious knowledge is valid assert that it is knowledge belonging to a 
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hi ghw State of consaousness. Tbe human mmd has been compared 
to a spectnun by F. W. H. Myers. Orduiary consciousness is com- 
parable with the visible part of the spectrum, and such organic pro- 
cesses as are unconsaous with the infra-red part of the spectrum. 
From the part of our consciousness comparable with the ultra-violet 
rays come the insight of the poet, the mtuition of the prophet, and the 
illumination of the mystic. Myers continues: 

It IS that prolongation of our spectrum upon which our gaze 
wiU need to be most strenuously fixed. It is there that we shall 
find our inquiry opening upon the cosmic prospect, and inciting 
us upon an endless way. 

Professor Thouless is mehned to deplore tlie insistence of the rehgious 
man on the existence of supra-consaous levels of the mmd, on the 
grounds that it justifies flights of the imagmation and longmgs for that 
which we do not possess He states that his chief objection to the term 
‘supra-consaous’ is that ‘it is founded on no sort of scientific evidence 
atdl’. With this statement we must agree. Science works by measure- 
ment, and by establishing the relationship between cause and effect, and 
consaousness admits of no measurement. It is the one thmg that cannot 
be objectively exaimncd All that saciice can attempt to do is to 
examme the phenomena that may result from the existence of different 
states of consciousness, and psychology, as a whole, has paid but little 
attention to this subject. It was long before psychologists even recog- 
nized subconsciousness, except as regards sensations (namely, that 
many impressions coming from the viscera were never registered by 
the bram) But a very much wider kind of subconsciousness is now 
postulated m order to give a satisfartory account of such phenomena 
as post-hypnotic suggestion, and of certam observations made in the 
realm of mental padiology. The idea of subconscious mental pro- 
cesses is now accepted m order to provide necessary luiks m an other- 
wise mcomplete cham of mental causation. 

It IS only the Western schools of psychology that will not accept the 
idea of the super-conscious mmd Eastern schools have long accepted 
It, and as we have seen m die preceding chapter, the saence of yoga is 
based on it. It is a practice amongst Buddhists, and Buddhism is closely 
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. allied to yoga, to increase consciousness by observing sensations, 
emotions, thoughts and movement as a prehminary to contemplation. 
In other words, every effort is made to cultivate a greater awareness. 

Nevertheless, Western psychologists look upon mystical experiences 
as bemg experiences in a lower rather tlianm a higher state of conscious- 
ness. One of the features of mystical lUumination is the sense of con- 
viction and of given-ness which is attached to them. The revelation 
appears to have come from outside and is mvested with an mtense 
sense of its truth Professor Thouless stresses the fact that this character 
of given-ness belongs not only to perceptions of external reality, but 
also to any experiences winch result from the passage of mental pro- 
cesses from unconscious regions of the mind to conscious. 

Dreams and the vague images and intuitions which cross our 
minds m the wakmg state, equally with rehgious feehngs, seem 
to be outside the stream of mought, and like rehgious feehngs 
have been rationahzed by attnbutmg their origm to somethmg 
outside the person expenenemg them. 

Psychologists who deny the existence of higher levels of conscious- 
ness would have us believe that what the rehgious man and the yogi 
regard as an lUummation from above, is really an mtrusion from below, 
what they mistake for an experience of higher consciousness is actually 
the expenence of a dream m a wakmg state. Neither the psychologist 
nor the mystic can be convmced by any outside argument The mten- 
sity of consciousness that is associated with any expenence can be 
gauged only by the mdividual who experiences it. It would, however, 
seem extremely improbable that all mystical experiences are merely 
dreams. 

The person [writes Dr. Bucke] who passes through this 
experience (of cosmic consaousness) will learn m the few 
minutes, or even moments, of ns contmuance, more than m 
months, than in years of study, and he will learn much that no 
study ever taught or can teach Especially does he obtam such a 
conception of the whole, or at least, of an immense whole, as 
dwarfs all conception, such a conception as makes tlie old attempts 
to mentally grasp the universe and ns meanmg, petty, and even 
ndiculous. 
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No dream has ever left such a lastmg impression on the dreamer as 
But Professor Thouless is strictly judiaous and sums up what he 
beheves to be the situation as follows: 

We must be careful, however, to notice exactly how far these 
considerations have earned us. They have given us no reason 
for supposmg that no vahd argument can be drawn from the 
vahdity of rehgious cxpenence from psychological data. They 
have shown only the weakness of this one simple, and rather crude, 
argument, from the given-ness of such an expenence — the 
argument that because I feel that these expenences have not 
come from my own nund, they arc due to divine action 

Dean Inge m his Studies of English Mystics makes an excellent com- 
ment on the objections raised by speciahsts to mystical experiences. 

The real question [he says] is whether our higher endowments 
are best mterpreted from above or from below Is tlieir true 
nature to be found by mquirmg what they grow out of, and with 
what physical conditions they are associated, or by mqmrmg 
what they may grow mto, and to what regions of spiritual truth 
they may conduct us? The former is tlie method of pessimism 
. . . The more a thing is good, the higher it has risen from its 
first state, and consequently the more it can be degraded by 
identifying it with its original forms . . Pessimism mamtains 

that all human endeavour is futile, all progress illusory, that the 
attractiveness of physical or moral beauty is merely a bait by 
which nature entices us to subserve her purposes to our own hurt; 
and that the mystics are persons, who by reason of their unstable 
nervous system are more completely duped than their neighbours. 

The second criterion by which the value of rehgious knowledge may 
be assessed is the nature of that knowledge itself, quite apart from the 
means by which it was obtamed. Judged on these grounds it may be 
said that there is a general agreement between religious knowledge and 
that which has been gamed m other ways The writer was once asked 
by a traveller, who had come into contact with the mysteries of yoga, 
how yogis could possibly know, and long have known, much that 
saence was only now beginnmg to discover. The explanation would 
appear to him to be simple. There exist higher levels of consciousness, 
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and men who have attained them have access to knowledge that is not 
accessible to those who only fimction on the ordinaiy level. To the 
yogi, therefore, much is known that we, workmg along a lower level, 
are only now begummg to discover. There is available to them 
knowledge of a nature which is beyond ordmary comprehension. 

Sir Michael Faraday m dehvermg a lecture before the Royal Institu- 
tion m 1854 referred to the two difierent methods of amvmg at truth, 
namely the method of the saentist using the intellectual faculties, and 
the direct apprehension of the religious man He spoke as follows: 

It would be improper here to enter upon this subject farther 
than to claim an absolute distmction between rehgious and 
ordmary belief I shall be reproached with weakness and of 
refusmg to apply those mental operations which I thought 
good m respect of high thmgs to the very highest. I am content 
to bear the reproach . . I have never seen anythmg mcompadble 
between those dungs of man which can be known by the spirit 
of man which is withm him, and those higher things concerning 
his future wluch he cannot know by that spirit. 

To those who have experienced the higher states of consciousness the 
formulation of the knowledge obtamed on these higher levels would 
appear to be an impossible task All men and women who have had 
experience of these states agree on this pomt, even although the 
revelation carries widi it an mtense conviction of its significance. The 
mystic stands face to face with truth, but is utterly unable to put mto 
words what he has seen. A repetition of the experience, if repetition 
there be, finds the truth to be the same, but the expression of it becomes ^ 
no easier 

The gate was opened to me so that m one quarter of an hour 
I saw and knew more than if I had been many years at a 
umversity. (Jacob Boehmb ) 

The experience of the mystic is always of this nature, he is overwhelmed 
by the importance and cogniovc value of what he is seemg, and this 
conviction of value remains even after the state of higher consaousness 
has passed. Yet he can say nothing. It was with some justification that 
Dr Johnson remarked, Tf Mr. A. has cxpenenced the inexpressible, 
he ought never to attempt to express it’. 
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One of the reasons why it is impossible for the mystic to descnbe 
his expenence m words is ^t it is mainly an experience of the emotions. 
When he docs attempt to convey its meanmg to others, he is forced to 
make use of pictures and symbols, and because the expenence was so 
emotional, he pamts his pictures m the most vivid colours that are 
obtamablc, using the most extravagant words m liis vocabulary. 
Naturally he shows a tendency to foil back on the material with which 
he happens to be foimhar, the Hindu talkmg of Brahman, the Cllristian 
of Christ and the Virgm Mary, and the Buddhist of Buddha. He there- 
fore IS attemptmg to cxplam one unknown m terms of another un- 
known, a unique expenence by means of an Absolute whose attributes 
are unknowable except m terms of negation. As a result of these crude 
and medfectual attempts to convey what lias been experienced, mystical 
hterature often appears ridiculous and sentimental to the reader. 

Dean Inge draws a parallel between the methods employed by art 
and by rehgion m expressmg the truths they want to convey. Art 
values the dungs of expenence accordmg as they are good or bad; that 
IS accordmg as they fulfil their proper end or not. So also does rehgion 
view dungs sub specie aetemitatis, and not accordmg as they cause pleasure 
or pam to ourselves. * 

But the rehgious representation of reahty is subject to more 
strmgent restnctions than the artistic, m that smee the mam end 
of art IS enjoyment, there is an element of play, of consaous 
illusion m Its productions . The rehgious attitude is one of the 
highest conceivable seriousness ... It reverences its symbols while 
admittmg their inadequacy We know that they are not creations 
of our fancy, hke artistic symbols, but the spontaneous projections 
of a deeper faculty which we dare not tnfle with. Hence comes 
that reluctance to subject rehgious symbok to rationalistic tests, 
which we observe everywhere m human history. 

With so many obstacles m the way of interpretation, it is difficult to 
extract from mystical descriptions the common factors of knowledge. 
Wilham James has attempted to do so, in the following words: 

It IS possible to give the outcome of the majority of them in 
terms that point m defimte philosophical directions. One of these 
directions is optimism, and the other is monism. We pass mto 
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mystical states from out of ordinary consaousness as fi:om a less 
mto a more, as from a smallness mto a vastness, and at the same 
time as from an unrest to a rest. We feel them as recondhng, 
umfymg states They appeal to the yes-function more thstti 
to the no-function m us In them the unlimited absorbs the limits 
and peacefully closes the account Their very demal of every 
adjective you may propose as applicable to the ultimate truth — 
He, the Self, the Atman, is to be described by ‘No! no!’ only, say 
the Upamshads,— though it seems on the surface to be a no- 
function, is a demal made on behalf of a deeper yes. Whoso 
calls the Absolute anythmg m particular, or says that it is this, seems 
implicidy to shut it off from bemg that — it is as if he lessened it. 

It may be argued that the power of rehgious doctrine to rationahze 
experience is itself a criterion, however imperfect, of its mherent troth. 
Tins IS the criterion that is ordmanly employed to test the truth of a 
scientific theory The atormt theory of Dalton, for example, was 
origmated because it gave a coherent and mtelligible account of many 
observations made in laboratories. The method that has been adopted 
by scientists — a method based on empmcism — is equally vahd m the 
case of knowledge of a rehgious nature It is the criterion of truth that 
we shall employ m this book 

An authoritative work on the subject of lugher states of consaous- 
ness IS Dr R. M Bucke’s Cosmic Consciousness The author was i 
Canadian psychiatrist, who after an unhappy childhood became a 
student particularly mtercsted m books dealing with the basic problems 
of life At die age of thirty-two, he came across Walt Whitman’s 
Leaves of Grass, and at once realized that it contained m greater measure 
than any other book, what he had been lookmg for But it was at the 
beginning of lus thirty-sixth year that the event occurred that for ever 
afterwards transformed his thinkmg and his method of life. He 
desenbes how he had spent an cvemng m the company of two friends 
rcadmg Wordsworth, SheEey, Keats, Browmng, and espcaally Walt 
Whitman. They parted at midmght, and he bad a long dnve in a 
hansom (it was in an Enghsh city) 

His imnd, deeply under the influence of the ideas, images, and 
emotions called up by the readmg and talk of the evenmg, was 
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calm and peaceful. He was m a state of quiet, almost passive 
enjoyment. All at once, without warning of any kind, he found 
himself wrapped around as it were by a dame-coloured cloud. 
For an mstant he thought of fire, some sudden conflagration in the 
great city; the next he knew that the light was withm himself. 
Directly afterwards there came upon him a sense of exultation, 
of immense joyousness accompamed or immediately followed by 
an mtellectual dlummation qmte impossible to descnbe. luto his 
bram streamed one momentary lightnmg-flash of the Brahmic 
Splendour which has ever smce lightened his life, upon his heart 
fell one drop of Brahmic Bliss, leaving thenceforward for always 
an after taste of heaven. Among other things, he did not come 
to believe, he saw and knew that the Cosmos is not dead matter 
but a hying Presence, that the soul of man is immortal, that 
the uluverse is so bmlt and ordered that without any peradventure 
all things work together for the good of each and all, that the 
foundation prmciple of the world is what we call love, and that 
the happiness of every one is m the long run absolutely certain. 
He claims that he learned more within the few seconds during 
which the illumination lasted than m previous months or even 
years of study, and that he learned much that no study could ever 
nave taught. ♦ 

It will be seen that this description of higher consciousness has the 
mam features that are usual m such cases. The stage had been set be- 
forehand by the creation of an emotional background through the 
readmg of poetry. Then suddenly and unexpectedly the moment of 
lUummation is ushered m by a sensation as though the whole body was 
flooded with flame-coloured cloud The mitiate mto a new level of 
existence does not come to beheve, but actually ‘sees’ that the whole 
of the umverse is unified in a hvmg presence, underlymg, and at the 
same time, explaimng everythmg, Ae God of Chnsnamty, the Brah- 
man of the Hmdu. The change of consaousness lasts but a few 
moments, yet m that time, more is learnt than during years of study. 
The lesson carnes with it a conviction that is not attached to knowledge 
acqmred through the sense-organs; it is truth direcdy apprehended. 

This change of ome, this crowdmg mto a second of a thousand 
difleroit impressions and emotions, is noted by most people who have 
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experienced higher consaousness, whether occurring spontaneously or 
mduced artificially. The writer remembers the case of a pnest who 
while commg round from nitrous oxide anaesthesia suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘O, Christ, m that moment I hved a hundred years, so much 
has happened’. Unfortunately he remembered nothmg of his ex- 
penences subsequently. 

The change in the rate of perception that is a feature of higher states 
of con^ousness is beautifully described m a remarkable passage in one 
of the Apocryphal Gospels, ‘The Book of James’. 

Now I, Joseph, was walking, and I walked not. And I looked 
up to the air and saw the air m amazement. And I looked up mto 
the pole of the heaven and saw it standmg still, and the fowls of 
the heaven without motion And I looked upon the earth and 
saw a dish set, and workmen lymg by it, and their hands were m 
the dish: and they that were chewing chewed not, and they that 
were lifting the food hfted it not, and they that put it to their 
mouth put It not thereto, but the faces of all of them were lookmg 
upward And behold there were sheep being dnven, and they 
went not forward but stood still, and the shepherd lifted his 
hand to smite them with his staff, and his hand remamed up. And 
I looked upon the stream of the nver and saw the mouths of the 
kids upon the water, and they drank not. And of a sudden all 
things moved onward in their course. 

A similar cxpenence is tlius expressed by the modem poet, Rupert 
Brooke 

From the dark woven flow of change 
Under a vast and starless sky 

‘ I saw the immortal moment he 

One instant I, an instant, knew 
As God knows all. And it and ) ou 
I, above Time, oh, bhnd! could sec 
In witless immortelity 
I saw the marble cup, the tea. 

Hung on tlic air, an amber stream, 

I saw the fire’s unghtlcnng gleam, 

The painted flame, the frozen smoke. 

No more the flooding lamplight broke 
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On flying eyes and lips and hair; 

But lay, but slept unbroken there, 

On stiller flesh, and body breathless. 

And lips and laughter stayed and deathless. 

And words on which no silence grew. 

Light was more ahve than you. . . . 

Dazed at length 

Human eyes grew, mortal strength 
Weaned; and Time began to creep 
Change glmted on the eyes I loved. 

The cup was filled. The bodies moved 
The dnftmg petal came to ground. 

The laughter chimed its perfect round. 

The broken syllabic was ended . . . 

Examples of flashes of higher consciousness provoked by anaesthetics 
might be multiplied mdefimtely Two more are chosen, one occurrmg 
in a quite ilhterate man, and the other in a great pubhc figure. The first 
was a patient, who was heard to shout m the pubhc ward of the 
hospital, while commg round fi'om an anaesthetic 

‘You don’t understand, you don’t understand. No one under- 
stands . The Universe the umverse I know — I know! 
Happmess is within you; I know, I know. You don’t have to 
look outside, it’s within you . The Universe, the universe. . . .’ 

The nurse in charge went up to his bed to quieten him, saying: 

‘Here, stop that You’re making more noise than anyone else. 
You and your old universe'’ 

The vision was broken. 

In the spnng of 1932, the present Pnme Munster, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, had an accident m the streets of New York, which necessi- 
tated an anesthetic and a minor operation. Afterwards, he contnbuted 
two articles to die Daily Mail, descnbmg his sensations when coming 
round from the anaesthetic The followmg is an extract from his 
description 

The sanctum is occupied by alien powers I see the absolute 
truth and explanation of thmgs, but something is left out which 
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upsets the whole, so by a larger sweep of the mind I have to see a 
greater truth and a more conmlete explanation, which conmrises 
the errmg element. Neverthel^s, there is still something left out. 
So we have to take a still wider sweep . . . The process contmues 
inexorably. Depth beyond depth of unendurable truth opens. 

Dr. Bucke’s expenence had such a lasting effect upon him that he 
devote^ his hfe afterwards to the study of what he called Cosmic 
Consciousness, collectmg and correlating other descnpdons of it m 
hterature and from hving men. He also evolved a theory on the sub- 
ject of cosmic consaousness, regardmg its sporadic mamfestation in a 
few individuals as a sign that it would eventually be manifested m the 
whole of mankmd. In other words, he tried to £t cosmic consciousness 
mto the framework of the evolutionary theory. 

His line of reasomng was as follows The lowest rung in the ladder 
of consciousness is the acquisition and registration of sense-impressions, 
that IS to say, of percepts This is the rung on which the lower animals 
stand, and it is from this that tlie psychic life of man has evolved. The 
contmuous registration of sense-impressions — percepts — m tune led to 
a further mcrease m the number of cells in the central sense gangha, 
allowmg of a number of percepts bemg combined into a recept. If, for 
example, many percepts, say of a tree, are registered, eventually the 
bram becomes competent to combme them mto a sort of compound 
percept, or recept, called a tree. 

Now the work of accumulation begms agam on a higher plane; the 
sensory organs keep steadily at work, manufacturmg percepts; the 
receptual centres keep steadily at work, manufacturing more and yet 
more rcccpts from the old and new percepts; the capaaty of the central 
gangha is constandy taxed to do the necessary registration of percepts, 
the elaboration of these mto recepts and the necessary registration of 
recepts. Then, as the gangha, by use and selection, are improved, they 
constandy manufacture from percepts, and Erom the mitial simple 
recepts, more and more complex, that is to say, higher and higher 
recepts. Eventually the third rung of the ladder is reached, when the 
higher recepts are replaced by concepts. 

The relation of a concept to a recept is, as Dr. Bucke explams, some- 
what similar to the relation of algebra to arithmetic. A recept is a com- 
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posite image of many hundreds of percepts; a concept is that same 
composite image ticketed and, as it were, dismissed. It is the algebraic 
M gn that stands henceforth for die thing itself, that is, for the 
multiple recepts. 

This abihty to form concepts increases the efficiency of the brain 
enormously, as much as the mtroduction of machmery increases the 
capacity of the race to work, or as much as the use of algebra mcreases 
the power of the mmd to make mathematical calculations. To replace 
a cumbersome recept by a simple sign is almost like replacing actual 
goods, such as wheat, fabrics and hardware, by entries m a ledger The 
abihty to form concepts imphes the possession of a language It also 
imphes the existence of some degree of self-consciousness An animal 
does not possess self-consciousness because it cannot stand outside itself 
and see that it perceives, it is consaous only of the object that it sees. 
A man not only sees, but may be consaous that he sees. The faculties 
of language and of potenual self-cbnsciousness are the prerogatives of 
the human race, as is also die capaaty to form concepts It is on this 
rung of the ladder diat we now stand We are capable of a certam 
degree of self-consaousncss, and of communicating with each other by 
language, and we arc able to form concepts 

There is every reason to suppose that if there are rungs in the ladder of 
consaousness below us, there are also rungs above us But m addition 
to the a priori grounds for behevmg this, we have the additional testi- 
mony of people who have actually stood on a higher rung, amongst 
others, the rung of cosmic consciousness Dr. Bucke explams this step 
in a similar manner to diat m which he explamed the previous step. 
The mmd becomes overcrowded, as it were, with concepts, and these 
are constandy becommg larger, more numerous and more and more 
complex. Some day (the conditions bemg all favourable) the fusion, 
or what might be called the chemical union of several of them, and of 
certam moral elements m addition, takes place, the result is an mtuidon, 
and die establishment of the mtuitional mmd, m otjier words, of higher 
consciousness. 

There exist certam ambiguiues and undoubted errors m Dr. Bucke’s 
theory of the evolution of cosmic consciousness First of aU, it is not 
clear whether he believes, or does not believe, that the blendmg of many 
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concepts with the appropriate emotions is hkely to produce a pheno- 
menon that contains entirely new features, non-existent m either the 
intellectual concepts, or m the emotions. The analogy is a good one if 
by chemical union, he means that as oxygen and hydrogen chemically 
united produce water, unlike either of the two elements out of which 
It IS formed, so also through a special form of umon of emotions and 
mtellect an entirely new faculty is created At one moment, we have a 
mixture of two gases m a bottle; an electric spark is passed through the 
mixture, and m a flash there is the new material, water. So also is it 
with cosmic consaousness. At one moment he who experiences it is 
conscious of nothmg more unusual than perhaps a strong emotion, 
and then suddenly, and without warning, his whole state and his atti- 
tude to the world change. This new state lasts a short time and then, 
with equal abruptness, disappears. The transition would appear to be 
far more abrupt than the change, say, from sleep to wakefulness, or 
from wakefulness to sleep 

What is undoubtedly an error on Dr. Bucke’s part is to suppose that 
the attainment of higher consciousness can possibly form part of an 
evolutionary process, and that the mdividuals who have experienced 
It can be looked upon as ‘sports’, that m time are to become so numerous 
that they will be the rule rather than the exception There is htde to 
suggest that man is undergomg psychic evolution, and nothing to sug- 
gest that higher states of consaousness arc becommg commoner. If 
anything, the reverse would appear to be the case The possession of 
the moral values that Dr. Bucke rightly supposes to be a requisite to the 
attamment of higher consciousness is not a distmguishing feature of 
modem avilizcd man. He pndes himself more on Ins mtellectual 
attamments, and on his conquest of the material world, rather than on 
his possession of moral values The world of values is, indeed, at the 
present moment at a discount, and it is more difficult for a poet or a 
philosopher to exist m London or New York than it was for him to 
exist m ancient Athens Progress is measured m terms of material and 
not of spiritual prosperity. 

Moreover, quite apart from this question of moral values, it is 
apparent from an examination of literature, that higher consciousness 
seldom comes entirely accidentally. It is true that Dr. Bucke’s expenence 
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appears from the outside to have been accidental. He was driving home 
in a hansom, and suddenly without warning, the moment of illumina- 
tion amved. But much had gone before to explain why, of all the 
people drivmg home m hansoms, it was Dr. Bucke who had this umque 
experience. From childhood onwards he had dwelt on the subject of 
God and the meaning of life. At tunes, to quote his own words, ‘he 
was subject to a sort of ecstasy of curiosity and hope’. Later, he describes 
his hfe as being for some years, ‘one passionate note of mterrogation, an 
unappeasable hunger for enlightenment on the basic problems’. Fmally, 
as a prehmmary to the drive home in the hansom, he had spent an 
evening with friends reading aloud the more emotional of the poets, 
cspcaaUy Whitman — Whitman, a poet who load bmsclf cxpencnccd 
flashes of another state. 

A careful perusal of the descnptions of states of higher consciousness 
collected m Dr. Bucke’s volume shows that m almost every case 
lUummation was preceded by a long period of strivmg after truth. 
The great majority of the people whose experiences are mcluded there, 
were solitary men and women who had lost all taste for the world, and 
had suffered much spiritually, and often physically. It is worthy of note 
that pnor to illumination, both Christ and Buddha went through a 
period of temptation, associated with fastuig m the wilderness We are 
told that Mohammed also absented himself from society and sought 
the sohtude of a cavern on Mount Hara, where m emulation of the 
Christian anchontes of the desert, he remained days and nights together 
engaged m prayer and meditation It would therefore seem that an 
expenence of higher consciousness rarely comes apart from previous 
effort and searchmg, and that it is generally preceded by great emotional 
suffering. There is no reason for believmg that it forms part of an 
evolutionary process, even if such process were proved to exist. 

In this chapter, higher states of consciousness are bemg discussed m 
their relation to psychology and philosophy. It is for this reason that 
emphasis has been laid on accounts furmshed by mtellectuals, such as 
William James and Dr Bucke, rather than on descriptions of religious 
ecstasy. As a suitable sequel to the accounts already given, we will 
include the scholarly dissertation on liighcr levels of consciousness given 
by the philosopher Plotinus (a d 204) Of the various writings of 
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Plotinus, that which is most pertinent to this subject is a letter written 
to a fnend, Flaccus. After givmg certain bad news concerning the decay 
of the Roman Empire and complammg that he was tired of this prison- 
house, the body, he states that he calmly a ;\raits the day when the divine 
nature withm him would be set free from matter He then proceeds as 
follows: 

You ask me to tell you how we know, and what is our criterion 
of certainty. To write is always irksome to me. But for the 
continual solicitations of Porphyry I should not have left a Ime 
to survive me. For your own sake and for your father’s my 
reluctance shall be overcome. 

External objects present us only with appearances. Concerning 
them, therefore, we may be said to possess opmion rather than 
knowledge The distinctions in the actual world of appearance 
are of import only to ordinary and practical men. Our question 
lies with the ideal reality that exists bchmd appearance. How does 
the mind perceive these ideas* Are they without us, and is the 
reason, like sensation, occupied with objects external to itsclfe 
What certainty would we tlien have — what assurance that our 
perception was infallible? The object perceived would be 
somethmg different from the mind perccivmg it We should 
have then an image instead of a reality. It would be monstrous 
to beheve for a moment that the mind was unable to perceive 
ideal truth exactly as it is, and that we had not certainty and 
real knowledge concerning the world of intelhgence. It follows, 
therefore, that tlus region of truth is not to be investigated as a 
thing external to us, and so only imperfectly known It is within 
us. Here the objects we contemplate and that which contemplates 
are identical — both are tliought The subject cannot surely 
know an object different from itself The world of ideas hes 
witlnn our mtelligence Truth, therefore, is not the agreement 
of our apprehension of an external object with the object itself. 
It IS the agreement of the mind with itself Consaousness, 
therefore, is the whole basis of certainty The mind is its own 
witness. Reason sees in itself that which is above itself as its 
source, and again, that which is below itself as still itself once more. 

Knowledge has three degrees — opinion, saence, illumination. 
The means or instrument of the first is sense; of the second 
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dialectic, of the third, intuition. To the last I subordinate reason. 
It IS absolute knowledge founded on the identity of the mind 
knowing with the object known. . . . 

You ask how we can know the Infinite? I answer, not by 
reason. It is the office of reason to distinguish and define. The 
• Infinite, therefore, cannot be ranked among its objects. You can 
only apprehend the Infimte by a faculty supenor to reason, by 
entering mto a state in which you are your finite self no longer — 
m which the divme essence is commumcated to you. This is 
ecstasy (Cosmic Consaousness) It is the hberation of your 
mind from its finite consaousness Like can only apprehend 
like; when you thus cease to be fimte, you become one with the 
Infinite. In the reduction of your soul to its simplest self, its 
divine essence, you realize this umon — this identity. 

But this sublime condition is not of permanent duration. It is 
only now and then that we can enjoy this elevation (merafiilly 
made possible for us) above the limits of the body and the world. 
I myself have reahzcd it but three tunes as yet, and Porphyry 
hitherto not once All that tends to purify and elevate the mmd 
will assist you m this attainment, and facilitate the approach and 
the recurrence of these happy mtervals There arc, tlien, different 
roads by which this end may be reached The love of beauty 
which exalts the poet; that devotion to the One and that ascent 
of science which makes the ambition of the philosopher, and that 
love and those prayers by which some devout and ardent soul 
tends m its moral purity towards perfection These are the great 
highways conducting to that height above the actual and the 
particular, where we stand m the immediate presence of the 
Infinite, who shmes out as from the depths of the soul. 

In these mcomparablc words, which m^ht equally well have come 
from the lips of an Eastern sage, Plotmus sums up all that can usefully 
be said on this subject Discursive thinkmg, however extended, can 
never lead to the apprehension of Reality. It is only durmg those 
states of consciousness in which man finds himself stripped of all fimte 
conditions, mcluding those of his mtellect, that the ved is lifted. 
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RELIGION 

Mosa: scientific writers who have studied rehgion begin by attempting 
to define what is meant by that word Many different definitions have 
been offered. It has been defined as ‘what we do with our sohtarmess’, 
(A. N. Whitehead), as ‘the attitude which the mdividual takes up 
towards the determmer of his destmies’, (Prof. J. Bissett Pratt), as ‘the 
feelmgs, acts and experiences of individual men m their sohtude, so far 
as they apprehend themselves to stand m relatioitto whatever they may 
consider die divme’, (Wdham James), and ‘as the experience of human 
nature m the higher ranges of its activity’, (J Haynes Holmes). It is 
however doubtful whether such definitions are necessary or of very 
great value, for every man lias his own conception of what he means 
bv religion and what for him is a rehgious experience. 

The majonty of writers have asserted that rehgious sentiment is not 
only a natural and normal element, but a universal phenomenon of 
human hfe. Havelock EUis, for instance, desenbed it as ‘a special 
function which is almost a physiological function’. And if we stretch 
the definition of religious sentiment wide enough so that it embraces 
all that IS related to the world of value, this is true. There is nobody 
who does not possess some entenon of value, some ethical code of 
behaviour, to which he nominally subscribes, even though m practice 
he fails to hve up to it But only if the defmition is so stretched as to 
include recognition of the whole world of values can the umversality 
of a rehgious sentiment be mamtamed In its narrower sense religious 
sentiment contains an clement of wonder and veneration, and there 
are many men and women who would appear to have lost the capacity 
to wonder: ‘What does it all mean?’; ‘Why am I here, and what am I?’ 
Like men who have grown accustomed to the beauty and mystery of a 
sunset, and, looking at it, merely dunk, ‘the refraction of hght by the 
earth’s atmosphere’, so they accept hfe as a stale phenomenon, a story 
that has been told so often that it has ceased to have any meaning. 
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What nature could give us if only our senses and minds were less 
dulled is very beautifully told m the ‘First Conversation’ with Brother 
Lawrence, wntten down by M* Beaufort, Grand Vicar to Cardmal dc 
Noailles, Archbishop of Paris, and published by him m 1692. 

The first time I saw Brodier Lawrence was upon the third of 
August 1666. He told me that God had done lum a smgular 
favour, m his conversion at the age of eighteen. . 

That m the wmter, seemg a tree stnppcd of its leaves, and 
considenng that withm a little time the leaves would be 
renewed, and after tliat the flowers and fruit appear, he received 
a high view of the Providence and the Power of God, which has 
never smee been effaced from his soul. That this view had set 
him perfectly loose from the world, and kindled m him such a 
love for God, that he could not tell whether it had increased in 
above forty years that he had lived smee. 

Men and women who adapt themselves as best they can to existence, 
yet with no particular mterest, no particular emotional feehng towards 
the universe, can scarcely be termed rchgious; for rehgion must always 
contain this element of wonder, this stnving after tlie imknown and 
reaching out towards the infinite. 

Rehgious feehng not only contauis this mgredient of wonder, but 
also, an mstmctive desire to venerate or worship The rehgious man 
attempts to discrimmatc between values that he believes to be ultimate 
and those that are only relative, between the pursuit of the infinite and 
the pursmt of the fimte, between the spintual and die matenal He is 
searching for the real, the perfect and the permanent, and it is m the 
presence of these values that he is consaous of the desire to worslup. 

Every great rehgion can be analysed into three elements, a philoso- 
phy, a mythology and a ntual. The philosophy is the central core of the 
rehgion, the mythology and ntuals its outer sheatli Sn Ramaknshna, 
the leader of the spintual renaissance that was maugurated m India 
during the second half of the last century, has aptly compared the 
central core and outer husk of a rehgion to a gram of rice 

Although m a gram of paddy, the germ is considered the only 
necessary dung [for germmation and growth], while the husk 
and chaff are considered of no importance, still, if the husked 
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gram is put mto the ground, it will not sprout up and grow into a 
plant and produce rice To get a crop one must needs sow the 
gram with the husk on But if one wants to get at the kernel 
Itself, we must remove the husk of the gram So, ntes and 
ceremomes arc necessary for the growth and perpetuation of a 
rehgion They are the receptacles that contam the kernel of truth, 
and consequently, every man must perform them before he 
reaches the centrd trutli 

What makes the development of ntual and mythology m rehgion 
necessary is that a rehgion is a synthesis of intellectual and emotional 
expenences Wlnlst words arc suffiaent for the expression of the intel- 
lectual content of a religion, they arc msuffiaent for the expression of 
Its emotional aspect. Emotions can best be portrayed by the use of 
ntuals, symbols and stories. Hence die miportance of art, ceremomes 
and mythology to all rehgion The Absolute can only be thought of, 
or stated, through the relative, and the various symbols and ntuals of a 
rehgion are so many pegs on which to hang spiritual truths. 

There is another feature that all the greater rehgions of the world 
possess m common. They are the result of revelation. Each has come 
down from some great religious gemus, who has stood on a higher 
level than his fellows, and has by direct vision apprehended truth. The 
great rehgions are, therefore, the products of lugher states of consaous- 
ness, and are mvested with all the authority that comes from sucli an 
ongm. They are not merely die products of the rehgious sentiment of 
an ordmary man, but are revelations commg from a higher level. We 
accept them as we accept a work of gemus m the realm of art: some of 
the work we can understand, and the rest wc can only accept m the 
expectation diat with further study its value will be revealed. This is the 
true meanmg of the word translated in the gospels as ‘faith’. A better 
translation would be ‘trust’, a word that imphcs not a blind creduhty, 
but the trustfulness that comes from having apprehended some of the 
message, but not all of it 

Most works devoted to the comparative study of rehgions are really 
studies of religious husks Only a few deal with die gram. And the 
reason for this is at once obvious. It is only the husk that difiers; the 
gram, the mner soul, of all great rehgions is the same. Divested of all 
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special names, the finidamental abstractions of all the great world 
religions are identical, variations of the great eternal ReUgion, suited to 
different minds and different races. 

Many devout Christians will be shocked by this suggestion, that m 
Its essentials the rehgion m which they so firmly believe is identical 
with Buddhism and Sufism. They will pomt to the many differences 
that dis tinguish the Christian from the Buddhist, and to the .even 
greater difierences that separate Chnsifrom Buddha But the differences 
to which they pomt are differences m the less essential attnbutes of the 
two rehgions, not differences m its soul 

Thirty years ago the writer of this book was taken over the shrme of a 
Sufi samt m India by an old Mohammedan After he had viewed all 
that was to be seen m the dimly ht buildmg and was about to say good- 
bye, his aged gmde turned to him and said, ‘There is no difference be- 
tween the great religions; a good Mohammedan is the same as a good 
Christian, and a good Christian as a good Buddhist. We also revere the 
name of your great prophet, Jesus Christ, and one of His sayings is 
wntten up over the doorway of the Taj Mahal’ Twenty years were to 
pass before the truth of the old Mohammedan’s words was fully 
understood. 

If it were not so, if each rehgion differed in its essentials, all would 
be suspect. There are not many truths, but one truth, although the 
language in wluch it is formulated will differ accordmg to a man’s 
type. Ins education and his level of understanding There is only one 
religion, although the expression of it differs with the culture, temper- 
ament, education and understanding of its exponent Differences of 
creed, differences m ritual, vaneties of ceremonial are necessary m a 
world m which men differ so profoundly, and the greater the number 
of sects, the better the chance that any individual man will find that 
which is best smted to his own particular needs 

In case the reader should dunk that this is merely the expression of an 
opinion, based on a theoretical cxanunation of religions, that is to say, 
on external rather than on inner evidence, reference will be made to the 
life of Sri Ramakrishna This great teacher, after he had gained for 
himself an India-wide reputation for holmess, and after he had become 
proficient m all yoga practices, was initiated mto the religion of Islam. 
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He hvcd outside the precincts of a mosque and dressed, fed, prayed, and 
behaved generally like any other Mussulman. All thoughts, visions and 
ecstasies assoaated ivith Hindu gods and goddesses left him for the 
time beuig, and his tranquil nund became the mirror from which 
Islamic thoughts and images were reflected. By his eatnesmess and 
devotion he soon obtamed fromhis new rehgion all that he had previously 
derived from Hmduism and yoga Eight years later he was seized with 
a desire to see where the path of Christianity would lead him. He 
devoted himself with equal single-mmdedness to the study of the New 
Testament, and eventually reached die conviction that Christ was an 
Incarnation of God, ‘the Master Yogi, the Embodiment of Love’. This 
conviction remamed with him to the day of his death. 

As a result of his own personal experience of the four great rehgions 
— for m studymg yoga he had also studied Buddhism — he made the 
foUowmg declaration 

I have practised all rehgions, Hinduism, Islam, Chnstiamty, 
and I have also followed the padis of the different Hindu sects . . . 
I have found that it is the same God towards Whom all are 
directmg their steps, though along different paths . . Wherever 
I look, I sec men quarrelling m the name of rchgion, the Hindus, 
Mohammedans, Brahmos, Vaishnavas and the rest, but they 
never reflect that He Who is called Knslina is also called Siva, and 
bears the name of Priimtive Energy (Sakti), Jesus and Allah as 
well, — the same Rama, with a thousand names The tank has 
several ghats At one, Hindus draw water m pitchers, and call it 
jala, at another Mussulmen draw water in leathern bottles, and call 
It pant; at a third Christians do the same, and call it water. Can we 
imagme that die water is not jala, but only pani, or water? How 
ridiculous' The substance is one under different names, and 
everyone is seeking the same substance; nothing but climate, 
temperament and names vary. Let each man follow his own path. 
If he smcerely and ardendy wishes to know God, peace be unto 
him. He will surely reahzc Him 

At a later date, Ramaknshna’s disciple, Vivekananda, the dynamic 
aposde of the religious revival ui India and m Amenca, re-echoed the 
views of his master. 
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The aim of rehgion is to get rid of nature’s control over us. 
That is the goal of all rehgions. Each soul is potentially divme. 
The goal is to manifest this divimty withm by controlhng nature, 
exteiW and mtemal. Do this either by work (karma-yoga), 
worship (bhakti-yoga), or psychic control (r^a-yoga), or philo- 
sophy (jnana-yoga), by one or other or all of these, and be free. 
This IS the whole of religion. Doctrmes or dogmas, or rituals or 
books, or temples or forms, are but secondary details I acpept all 
rehgions that were m the past and wonhip them all. I worship 
God with every one of them, m whatever form they worslup 
Him. I shall go to the mosque of a Mohammedan, I shall enter the 
Christian church and kneel before the crucifix; I shall visit the 
Buddhist temple, where I shall take refuge m Buddha and His law. 
I shall go mto the forest and sit down m meditation with the 
Hmdu, who is trying to find the hght which enhghtens the heart 
of everyone . The Bible, the Vedas, the Koran and all the sacred 
books are so many pages, and an in£nite number of pages remam 
yet to be unfolded I would leave my heart open to them all. 

The same idea, that although there are many labels for religion there 
IS only one rehgion, is the theme of a story m the Mathmwi. Four 
friends, a Persian, an Arab, a Turk and a Greek, found a com, and 
quarrelled over the fruit that they would purchase with it The Persian 
wanted angur, the Arab mah, the Turk uzum, and the Greek astafeel. 
Each went mto raptures over the quality of the frmt he wished his 
friends to taste. A wise man passmg by happened to hear them quarrcl- 
hng, and learnt from them the cause of their disagreement. Askmg for 
the com he went to the neighbounng village, and bought a bun^ of 
grapes, the one fruit for which all had asked, each m his own language. 

It was pomted out that a new rehgion starts with a revelation of truth 
through the agency of higher consaousness. Just as an ordinary man 
who has experienced higher states of consciousness uses the material 
with which he happens to be familiar in order to interpret to others 
what he lias seen, so do the great rehgious teachers utihze for the purpose 
of exposition the culture of the country in which they happen to have 
been bom. Christ preaching to the Jews, a patnarchal race, referred to 
God as ‘Our Heavenly Father’, for die word ‘father’ meant much to his 
hearers. He accepted the laws of His coimtry, but gave to them a new 
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meaning, teachmg that what was important was not so much the out- 
ward observance of the law but the mner attitude of the heart. 

Ye have heard that it was said of old time, Thou shalt not com- 
mit adultery; but I say unto you that whosjoever looketh on a 
woman to lust after her, hath committed adultery "with her 
already m his heart (Matt, v 27). 

Yehave heard that It hath beensaid, An eye for an eye and a tooth 
fot a tooth, but I say unto you that ye resist not evil; but whosoever 
shall smite thee on the nght cheek, turn to him the other also. 
(Matt V. 38). 

Like all orthodox Jews Christ went to Jerusalem, m order that he might 
celebrate the Jewish feast of the Passover, and then made use of the 
imlcavcned bread as a symbol for a new message to his disaples. 

So also do we find Buddha usmg Hmdu mythology and Hindu 
culture as a means of lUustratmg his own teachmg, givmg to old rules 
and old practices new meatung and life. Occasionally rehgious teachers 
utilize symbols and word-pictures that are not generally connected 
with rehgious ideas The Sufi teachers, for example, employ the 
symbohsin of eardily love m order to illustrate what is meant by 
the love of God. The mystical poems of Persia, such as those of the 
Mathnawi, are full of allusions to human lovers because, as one of their 
own poets has said, ‘Nobody can write m heavenly language and be 
understood’. Nor could the Moliammedaiis see anythmg incongruous 
m lUustratmg rehgious fervour by comparmg it with the passion of the 
lover for his beloved. Human love may be the steppmg-stone to the 
understandmg of a greater love that embraces the whole of humanity, 
and thence it is but one step more to the understandmg of the love of 
God. As Max MuUer has put it: 

The idea of Sufism is a lovmg union of the soul with God. The 
sufi holds that there is nothing in human language that can express 
the love between the soul and God so wcU as the love between a 
man and woman, and tliat if he is to speak of the union between 
the two at all, he can only do so in tlie symbolic language of earthly 
love. 

The Sufi, therefore, uses the theme of the Song of Songs m order to 
lUustrate his truths. 
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Unfortunately, humanity is more disposed to dwell on the differences* 
in the outward trappings and expression of rehgion than on the identity 
of the inner truths. With the parage of time the inner meaning of the 
symbol is lost and only the symbol remains; the ceremony is retained, 
but Its significance forgotten. All rehgions are liable to this process of 
decay from within outwards, some suffermg it more swifdy than others. 
It would seem, mdeed, as though some rehgions from the very begm- 
nmg started without any inner vitality. Confuaanism may be taken 
as an example of such a rehgion. Confiiaus, himself, was apparently an 
honest man. He made no claim to havmg had any divme revelation, 
and regarded himself as being a reformer and a reviver of old know- 
ledge, rather than a creator of anything new He was interested m 
antiqmty and earnest m seeking out knowledge from old books. That 
was all. 

In spite of this, his disciples, and we are told that there were three 
thousand of them, regarded him with all the veneration that is shown 
to great rehgious leaders Those who had immediate access to him, 
stood, or sat near him, watchmg the minutest details of his conduct. 
From one of these disciples we Icam that he never shot at a bird that 
was perchmg, or fished with a net. We are also told exactly how he 
conducted himself m court, and amongst villagers; how he ate his food, 
lay m bed, and sat m his carnage, how he rose up m the presence of 
older men and of those in mourning, and how his countenance changed 
when he was angry, and when he saw a great display of viands on the 
table. He was a master of all that was correct in manners, a supreme 
authority on deportment and ceremony. 

Existmg side by side in Chma with Confuciamsm was a rehgion of an 
entirely different character, Taoism Only m China could two rehgions 
so divergent m outlook and so different m method have lived together 
amicably. Whereas Confucianism concerned itself with every item m 
a man’s behaviour, the Taoist paid attention only to the inner attitude 
of the heart and mmd. The two teachmgs held scarcely anything in 
common, but seemed to have tolerated each other, however critical 
they may have been of each other’s points of view. 

' There are people [wrote Han Fei Tzu, to the king of Ch’m] who 
walk apart from the crowd, priding themselves on bemg different 
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from other men. They preach the doctrine of quietism but their 
exposition of it is couched m baiHmg and mysterious terms. 1 
submit to your majesty that this qmetness is of no practical value 
to anyone, and that tne language m which it is couched is not 

founded on any real pnnciple I submit that man’s duty m life 

IS to serve his pnnee and nourish his parents, neither of which 
dungs can be done by quietness. I further submit that it is man’s 
duty in all that he teaches to promote loyalty and good faith, and 
the legal constitution. This cannot be done m terms that are 
vague and mystenous. The doctrme of the quietists is a false one 
likely to lead people astray 

Han Fei Tzu, like many smee his time, judged the value of the 
religion by the matenal benefits that accrued from it, and certainly 
when assessed by such a method, Taoism would be found woefully 
deficient. It was a rehgion of inaction, of humihty and of acceptance, 
acceptance amongst other things of King Ch’in, and of the legal con- 
stitution on which Han Fei Tzu set such store. But the wnter was 
certainly justified m his complamt that the exposition of the Taoists 
was ba£3mg and mystenous. None of the mystical religions of the 
East have ever placed any reliance on the wntten word, and have 
always handed on their teachmgs by word of mouth. The Taoists went 
even further Not only did they consider books on the Tao useless, but 
smee words dicmselves express only sucli thmgs as belong to ordinary 
states of consciousness, they were deemed to be irrelevant to the 
transcendental knowledge of the Tao 

Do not seek precision [wrote Chuang Tzu when referring to 
Tao] I myself have traversed it this way and that; yet still know 
only where it begins I have roamed at will through its stupendous 
spaces I know how to get to them, but I do not know where 
they end 

When the Taoist spoke of his experiences, he spoke only to arouse 
interest m them, and not with any idea of describmg them It is with 
good reason, therefore, that the Tao is often called the wordless doctrine. 

The Tao that can be trodden is not the enduring and unc hang ing 
Tao. 
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The Name that can be named is not the enduring and unchang- 
ing Name. 

Conceived of as having no name, it is the Onginator of Heaven 
and Earth; 

Conceived of as havmg a name (Teh), it is the Mother of all 
things. 

Always without desire it must be found. 

If Its deep mystery we would sound. 

But if desire always withm us be. 

Its outer frmge is all that we shall see. 

Under these two aspects, it is really the same, but as develop- 
mdnt takes place, it receives the different names. Together we 
call them the Mystery. Where the Mystery is the deepest, is the 
gate of all that is subtle and wonderful. (Tao Teh King. Max 
Muller.) 

As m all other mystical religions, he who would understand the Tao 
must himself partake of its nature, and as a first step, he must free him- 
self of all personal reactions and desires. The same idea is expressed in 
St. John’s gospel. ‘He that loveth not God, knoweth not God; for God 
IS Love ’ The Tao that cannot be named is the infin ite, the Tao with 
the name, Teh, is the infimtc in operation, the Mother and Creator of 
all dungs The parallel between this and the Brahman, and the creative 
power of the Brahman manifested m Maya, should be noted. 

The Tao Teh King is reputed to have been written by Lao Tze. The 
story of Its authorship is as follows Lao Tze, disgusted with the 
decadence of the times, deaded to withdraw fiom the world, and with 
this in mmd proceeded towards the pass leading from Chma to the 
West. On his journey, he was recogmzed by Ym Hsi, himself a well- 
known Taoist, who insisted that Lap Tze, before gomg mto seclusion, 
should leave behind some wnttcn record. To this Lao Tze eventually 
agreed, and wrote the Tao Teh Kmg Many sinologists, amongst others 
Arthur Giles, throw much doubt on this story of the authorship of the 
Tao Teh King. 

In order to give some mdication of the nature of Taoism, the foUow- 
mg extracts from this so-called work of Lao Tze are appended. 

The highest excellence is like [that of] water. The excellence or 
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water appears in its benefiting all thum, and in its occupying, 
without striving [to the contrary], the Tow place which all men 
dislike. Hence [its way] is near to [that of] the Tao. 

It should be noted that water is held up to the Taoist as a model 
because its nature is always to seek the lowest place. This is a very 
common image m Taoist saymgs. 

I 

When gold and jade fill the hall, their possessor cannot keep 
them safe. When wealth and honours lead to arrogancy, thu 
brmgs Its evil on itself. When the work is done, and one’s name 
IS becoming distmguished, to withdraw mto obscunty is the way 
of Heaven 

Who can [make] the muddy water [clear] ? Let it be still, and 
it will gradually become clear. Who can secure the condition of 
rest? Let movement go on, and the condition of rest will gradually 
arise. 

Therefore the sage holds m his embrace the one thing [of 
humihty], and manifests it to all the world He is free firom self- 
display, and therefore he shmes; from self-assertion, and therefore 
he IS distmguished; from self-boastmg, and therefore his merit is 
acknowledged; from self-complacency, and therefore he acquires 
superiority. It is because he is thus free from striving that tnere- 
fore no-one in the world is able to strive with him. 

He who stands on his tiptoes does not stand firm; he who 
stretches his legs does not walk [easily] [So], he who displays 
himself does not shine, he who asserts his own views is not dis- 
tingmshed; he who vaunts himself does not find his merit acknow- 
ledged; he who IS self-conceited has no superiority allowed to him. 
Such conditions, viewed from the standpomt of the Tao, are like 
remnants of food, or a tumour on the body, which all dishke. 
Hence those who pursue [the course] of the Tao do not adopt 
and allow them. 

Man takes his law from the Earth; the Earth takes its law from 
Heaven; Heaven takes its law firom the Tao The law of the Tao 
IS Its bemg what it is 

The Tao produced One; One produced Two; Two produced 
Three; Three produced all thmgs. All thmgs leave behmd them 
the Obscurity [out of which they have come], and go forward to 
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embrace the Brighmess [mto which they have emerged], while 
they are harmomzed by the Breath of Vacancy. 

It should be noted that the Taoist saymg ‘three produced all things’ is 
in conformity with the view ofthcSamkya philosopher that all pheno- 
mena are the result of the mteraction of the three gunas. (See Chapter ix.) 

He who knows other men is discenung; he who knows himself 
1$ intelhgent. He who overcomes others is strong, he who over- 
comes himself IS mighty. He who is satisfied with his lot is rich; 
he who goes on actmg with energy has a [firm] will. 

He who does not f^ in the requirements of his position, con- 
tinues long; he who dies and yet does not pcnsh, has .longevity. 

The Tao m its regular course does nothing [for the sake of domg 
It], and so there is nothmg which it does not do. 

If prmces and kings were able to mamtam it, all thmgs would of 
themselves be transformed by them. 

If this transformation became to me an object of desire, I would 
express the desire by the nameless simplicity. 

Scholars of the highest class, when they hear about the Tao, 
earnestly carry it mto practice. Scholars of the middle class, when 
they have heard about it, seem now to keep it and now to lose it. 
Scholars of the lowest class, when they have heard about it, laugh 
greatly at it. If it were not [thus] laughed at, it would not be fit 
to be the Tao. 

The softest thing in the world dashes agamst and overcomes the 
hardest; that which has no [substantial] existence enters where 
there is no crevice. I know hereby what advantage belongs to 
domg nothmg [with a purpose]. 

When the Tao prevails m the world, they send back their swift 
horses to [draw] the dung-carts. When the Tao is disregarded in 
the world, the war-horses breed m the border lands. 

There is no guilt greater than to sanction ambition; no calamity 
greater than to be discontented with one’s lot; no fault greater than 
the wish to be gettmg. Therefore the sufficiency of contentment is 
an endurmg and unchangmg suffiaency. . 

If I were suddenly to become known, and put mto a position to 
conduct a government accordmg to the great Tao, what I should 
be most afraid of would be a boastful display. 

He who has m himself abundantly the attnbutes of a Tao is hke 
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an in&nt. Poisonous insects will not sting liim; fierce beasts will 
not seize him, birds of prey will not stnke him. 

He who knows the Tao, does not care to speak about it; he who 
IS ever ready to speak about it, does not know it. 

Smcere words are not fine; fine words are not smcere. Those 
who are skilled in the Tao do not dispute about it; the disputatious 
are not skilled m it. Those who know the Tao are not extensively 
learned; the extensively learned do not know it. 

The sage does not accumulate for himself. The more that he 
expends for others, the more does he possess of his own; the more 
that he gives to others, the more does he have to himself (Max 
MfiLtER^ translation.) 

The thesis of the Taoist is similar to that of the VedSntist. To know 
reahty, a higher state of consaousness must be reached, a state that 
IS only attainable if penonal desires, preconceptions and fantasies are 
laid aside. Hence Lao Tze’s attack on that much-vaunted and highly 
prized entity of modem life, what is known as mdividuahty or 
penonahty. Our penonal idiosyncrasies only allow us to see that 
which IS purely subjective, hmited and in conformity with its views 
Penonahty must therefore be rendered passive, and that state of 
consaousness reached where that which is perceived becomes one 
with that which perceives. ‘Never to have known that whereby 
we know is to cast away a treasure that is oun.’ (Lu Shih Ch’un 
Ch’in, quoted by Arthur Walcy, m The Way and Its Power.) But on 
this higher level of thought, the language which was created to 
meet the demands of lower levels is unable to express what has been 
seen. ‘The name that can be named is not the endurmg and un- 
changmg name.’ 

Obviously there could be no mutual undentandmg between the 
foUowen of Confucius and of Lao Tze, and for this very reason we 
are fortunate m possessmg a descnption of a meeting between the 
two leaders from the brush of that immitablc sage Chuang Tzu 
Lao Tze was fifty years older than Confucius, who always referred to 
him as the Old Philosopher Chuang Tzu gives the following descrip- 
tion of their meetmg: 

Confucius had lived to the age of fifty-one without hearing Tao, 
when he went south to Pc’i, to see Lao Tze 
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Lao Tze said, ‘So you have come, sir, have you? I hear you are 
considered a wise mau up north. Have you got Taoe’ 

‘Not yet,’ answered Confucius. 

‘In what direction,’ asked Lao Tze, ‘have you sought for ite’ 

‘I sought It for five years,’ rephed Confucius, ‘in the saence of 
numbers, but did not succeed.’ 

‘And then* . .’ contmued Lao Tze. 

‘Then,’ said Confucius, ‘I spent twelve years seekuig for it in the 
doctnne of the Yin and Yang, also without success.’ 

‘Just so,’ rejoined Lao Tze ‘Were Tao somcthmg which could 
be presented, there is no man but would present it to his sovereign, 
or to his parents Could it be imparted or given, there is no man 
but would impart it to his brotlier or give it to his child. But this 
IS impossible, for die following reason. Unless there is a smtable 
endowment within, Tao will not abide. Unless there is outward 
correctness, Tao will not operate. The external being unfitted for 
the impression of the internal, the true sage does not seek to im- 
prmt. The internal being unfitted for the reception of the external, 
the true sage does not seek to receive 

‘Reputation is public property, you may not appropriate it in 
excess Charity and duty to one’s neighbour are as caravanserais 
established by wise rulers of old; you may stop there one night, 
but not for long, or you will incur reproach. 

‘The perfect menof old tooktheir road through chanty, stoppmg 
a mght with duty to their neighbour, on their way to ramble in 
transcendental space. Feeding on the produce of noii-cultivation, 
and estabhshmg diemselvcs m the domain of no obligations, they 
enjoyed their transcendental inaction. Their food was ready to 
hand, and bemg under no obhgadons to others, they did not put 
any one under obligation to themselves. The ancients called this 
the outward visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace. 

‘Those who make wealdi their all m all, cannot bear loss of 
money. Those who make distmction their all in all, cannot bear 
loss of fame Those who alFect power will not place authority in 
the hands of others Anxious while holdmg, distressed if losmg, 
yet never taking wammg from the past and seemg the folly of their 
pursuit, — sucli men are the accursed of God 
‘Resentment, gratitude, taking, givnig, censure of self, instruc- 
tion of others, power of life and death, — these eight are the instru- 
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ments of right; but only he who can adapt himself to the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, without being earned away, is fit to use them. 
Such a one is an upright man among the upnght. And he whose 
heart is not so constituted, — the door of divine intelhgence is not 
yet opened for him.’ 

Confucius spoke of charity and duty to one’s neighbour, and 
Lao Tze answered as follows: 

‘The chaff from wmnowmg will bhnd a man’s eyes so that he 
cannot tell the pomts of the compass Mosqmtoes wul keep a man 
awake all mght with their biting. And just m the same way this 
talk of charity and duty to one’s neighbour dnves me nearly crazy. 
Sir' Strive to keep the world to Its own original amphaty. And 
as the wind bloweth where it hsteth, so let virtue establish itself. 
Wherefor such undue energy, as though searching for a fugitive 
widi a big drum’ 

‘The snow-goose is white without a daily bath. The raven is 
black without daily colouring itself. The original simpheity of 
black and of white is beyond the reach of argument When the 
pond dnes up and the fishes are left upon dry ground, to moisten 
them with the breath or to damp them with a little spittle is not 
to be compared with leaving them lu the first instance in their 
native nvers and lakes ’ 

On returnmg from a visit to Lao Tze, Confucius did not speak 
for three days A disciple asked him, saying, ‘Master, when you 
saw Lao Tze, in what direction did you admonish himf’ 

‘I saw a dragon,’ rephed Confuaus, ‘a dragon which by con- 
vergence showed a body, by radiation became colour, and ndmg 
upon the clouds of heaven, nourished the two prmaples of crea- 
tion My mouth was agape I could not shut it How then do you 
thmk I was going to admonish Lao Tze?’ {The Bible of the World). 

There exists in Chinese hterature an alternative rendering of Lao 
Tze’s reply to Confucius. It IS found m the Shih Chi, or ‘Plistoncal 
Records’ of Ssu-ma Ch’ien, which was written m the second century 
before Christ. 

Confucius journeyed to the land of Chou to make inquiry of 
Lao Tze concerning ceremonies, Lao Tze made reply: ‘The men 
about whom you talk are dead, and their bones are moldered to 
dust: Only their words are left Moreover, when the superior man 
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gets his opportunity, he mounts aloft; but when the time is 
against him, he is earned along by the force of circumstances. I 
have heard that a good merclmt, though he have treasures safely 
stored, appears as if he were poor; and that the superior man, 
though his virtue be complete, is yet, to outward seeming, stupid. 
Put away your proud air and many desires, your insmuatmg habit 
apd wild will. They are of no advantage to you. This is all I have 
to tell you. 

Confuaus’s comments upon this meeting to his disaplcs are given 
by the same authonty as follows- 

I know how birds can fly, fishes swim and the animals run. But 
the ruimer may be snared, the swimmer hooked and the flyer shot 
by the arrow. But there is the dragon — I cannot tell how he 
mounts on the wmd through the clouds, and rises to heaven. To- 
day I have seen Lao Tze, and can only compare him to the dragon. 
[The dragon is the Chinese symbol for greatness ] 

Taoism and Confuciamsm have been discussed because they provide 
excellent examples of two difierent types of rehgion, the one mamly 
concerned with the inner state and the other with external behaviour. 
They cater for two classes of humanity, Confuciamsm supplying the 
needs of men who would have found Taoism too mystical and too 
contemplative, and who sought expression for their rehgious feehngs 
m leadmg an active upnght life m conformity with certam well- 
defined and easily understood values. In Lao Tze’s words, the followers 
of Confuaus travelled along the road of chanty, but uistead of 
‘stoppmg a mght with duty to their neighbours on their way to 
ramble m transcendental space’, they remamed m the caravanserai 
mdefimtely. ‘Confucianism’ is the favoured rehgion of the West, 
takmg the form of an unostentatious and charitable Chnsdamty. 
It IS the rehgion of the decent consaentious Englishman and Amencan 
with a strict code of honour, a feelmg for the oppressed, and a respect 
for the anaent traditions of their countnes It is the rehgion taught 
,m mnumerable churches, in die universities and pubhc schools and m 
Scout Ralhes, the rehgion of service That it survives in a world that 
seems to be losing all spiritual values is a fact for which it is impossible 
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to be too thankful. It is not for all to ramble with the Taoist in 
transcendental space. Knshna m the Bhagavad Gita says: 

I liave already declared that in this world there is a twofold path 
— that of tlic Sankyas by devouon m the shape of true knowledge; 
and that of the Yogins by devotion m the shape of action. 

Active Christiamty has a kinship with Karma-Yoga, the Yoga of 
Right Action Knshna discusses with Arjuna inaction, wrong acnon, 
and right action, descnbmg the last named as duty performed without 
attacliment to the fruits of action. ‘He who is possessed of devotion, 
abandoning the fruits of acnons attains the highest tranquilhty.’ 
Christ and Buddha also taught diat only good works performed free 
from personal aim could achieve transcendental results 

Confuciamsm and Taoism catered for two different types of 
humanity m ancient Chma, the active and the contemplative, types 
that generally find great difficulty m understandmg each other. 
Especially difficult was it for the Confuciamst to understand the 
Taoist, for, as the latter confessed, he had no words in which to 
express the truths that had come to him on higher levels of thought. 
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BUDDHISM 

In the previous chapter emphasis was laid on the unity of all religious 
truths; it was pomted out that only m its outward trappings and 
methods of exposition docs one rehgion differ from another In this 
and m the foUowmg chapter two of the greatest religions in the 
world’s history, Chnstiamty and Buddhism, will be compared and 
contrasted. Before dealmg with the tenets of these religions it will 
be advisable to mdicate certam diiferences in their respective attitudes 
to docerme. 

Although Buddhism, like Christianity, has an enormous hterature, 
all the works that it contams are really nothmg more than gigantic 
commentaries on a few comparatively simple directions given by 
Buddha to his disciples. They are not regarded as mfallible writmgs 
to be accepted on the grounds that they are authoritative. The uutiate 
into Buddhism approaches the religion m exactly the same way as a 
socntist approaches a scientific problem to be solved by expenmental 
means A few prehmmary instructions are given by one who is 
older, and more experienced than himself, and it then remains for him 
to put the matter to the test No form of faith is demanded of him 
other than faith m the possibility that by careful expenmentation he 
will succeed m discovermg the truth. Only by the results that he obtains 
firom his experiments wdl he know whether what he has been told 
beforehand is true or not. 

Primitive Chnstiamty m the first century after Christ took up a 
somewhat similar attitude to the discovery of truth. Knowledge was 
obtained by direct experience and an mtellectual assent was not 
demanded of the mitiate Church coimcils had not yet formulated 
doctrmes that priests were pledged to teach, and members of the 
Church compelled to accept under pam of excommumcation. InteUec- 
tual assent meant nothmg; experience meant cverythmg. But whereas 
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Christianity after the expulsion of the Gnostic heresy, and even before 
It, departed from this attitude, Buddhism has maintained it. 

Disaples are discouraged from speakmg of that which they have 
not yet experienced. 

For a religious devotee to preach the doctrme to the multitude 
before havmg realized it to be true, instead of meditatmg upon it 
(%nd testing its truth) m sohtude, is a grievous mistake. (I^ecepts 
to Gurus, translated from the Tibetan by Evans-Wentz.) 

What 1$ regarded by some people as being the essential difference 
between Buddlusm and Cliristiamty is that, m the former, there is 
no idea of a personal God For this reason Buddhism has sometimes 
been called a philosophy, rather than a religion. That the Buddhist 
does not describe the universal spirit that underhes all creation in terms 
of personahty is true, for personality inevitably implies some degree of 
limitauon. Only too often the personal deity is uivested with the 
attnbutes required by the worshipper, being the God of the Chosen 
People, the God of Battles, the Great Physician, or the Almsgivcr 
accordmg to the needs of die moment The Iiifimte is unspecifiable 
and both the Hmdu and the Buddhist define the unknowable only m 
negative terms of ‘not that’. Moreover, Buddhism refuses all dualisUc 
conceptions, the Creator and the Created, God and man, the 
Worshipped and the worslupper. As Guenon has phrased it; 

In reality, Buddhism is no more atheistical than it is theistic or 
pantheistic, all that need be said is that it docs not place itself at 
the point of view where these vanous terms have any meamng. 

In any case, the Buddhist acknowledges a hierarchy of higher 
bemgs, die hierarchy of the Buddhas So long as there exist bemgs so 
high above him, the Buddhist feels no need for the existence of a 
Personal Deity, whose attnbutes arc, m any case, utterly beyond his 
powers of comprehension 

Other differences between the two religions result from vanadons 
m their underlying philosophy Both religions recognize the existence 
of cause and effect, and that what a man sows, that also shall he reap, 
but the Buddhist belief in rcuicamadon provides a long series of lives 
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iii'wfaich tbe reaping and sowing will take place. Whether the Christian 
doctrine of the forgiveness of sms and the Buddhist doctrine of Karma 
are reconcilable or not depends on the meanmg we give to the word 
forgiveness. If it be taken to mean the non-nsing of an mevitable 
effect from a previous cause, or the arbitrary wipmg out of that effect 
after it has been produced, then, of course, the two ideas are irrecon- 
cilable. But forgiveness can never mean this, for should I kill a man, 
that man remams dead whether I be forgiven or not. Forgiveness 
does not entail the complete elimmation of the results of an action. 
The effect of the sin on my character is all that can be affected by for- 
giveness, and this entails first that my action should be recognized as a 
sm, then repented of, and finally made the occasion for a decision 
that the offence will not be repeated It is the continuation of the feehng 
of guilt and the effect that dus will have on my character that are 
remitted, not the external consequences of my act There exists 
therefore no unbridgable gulf between the Christian idea of forgive- 
ness and die Buddhist view of karma. 

Because the Buddbst beheves that errors committed m one life are 
atoned for by suffermg m another, any idea of a hell is inconceivable 
to him. However long a man may suffer m future incarnations for 
what he has done m this life, eventually, even if aeons have to pass, the 
Round of the Wheel will take an upward turn So also is the idea of a 
heaven, where the enlightened ones remain in bliss and forgetfulness 
of the suffermg of tbeir fellow-creatures on earth is inconceivable 
to him. Compassion is for the Buddhist what Love (sometimes 
translated as Charity) is for the Christian It is the first-fruit of know- 
ledge, for no man can witness the useless suffermg of lus fellow-creatures 
without being filled with compassion. The Buddhist rejects the idea 
that any bemg is unalterably evil, and, more fortunate than Origen, 
who was punished by his fellow-Christians for maintainmg that in the 
end the Devd would be saved, he can show compassion for all creatures 
that are alive. And because of this pity the Buddhas, the Enlightened 
Ones, who have gamed liberauon from the wheel of existence, of their 
own free will, return to earth to help then suffering fellows. 

Go on, with hearts overflowmg with compassion; m the world 
that IS rent by sufiermg, be instructors, and wherever the darkness 
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of Ignorance niay happen to reign, kindle there a torch. (Buddhist 
writing.) 

I seek no reward, not even to be reborn in the celestial worlds, 
but I seek to bring back those who have gone astray, to enlighten 
those who live in the darkness of error, to banish from the world 
all sorrow and all suffering (Saymgs &om two Chmese sages.) 

It was from this very pomt, namely the universal existence of 
suffering, that Buddha started m his search for enhghtenment. Here 
was a fact, the acceptance of which called for no act of faith. Suffermg 
was a disease that affected the whole of mankmd. When a patient is 
sick, It IS necessary first, to discover the cause of the illness, and then to 
apply a remedy if any remedy be avadable. These were the two 
questions for which Buddha sought answers. 

The answer that he eventually found to the first question, as to the 
cause of the sickness, was ‘ignorance’. Man suffered because he 
remamed in ignorance of the real nature of thmgs and especially of his 
own relationship to the Umverse. Ignorance is to Buddhism what 
origmal sm is to Chnstiamty, and by ignorance is meant not only lack 
of knowledge, but what is of still greater importance, the existence of 
wrong ideas It is nescience rather than ignorance that is the cause of 
man’s suffermg, and before knowledge can be given it is necessary first 
to get rid of that which is false. Wrong ideas must be elimmated 
before true ideas can find a place 

The means by which spiritual knowledge can be attamed was called 
by Buddha the Eightfold Padi to Dehverance By deliverance is meant 
not only deliverance from suffermg, but also from the wheel of the 
Sangsdra, that is to say, from the repetition of birth, death and rebirth 
mto the phenomenal world When ignorance has ceased, desires bom 
of that Ignorance no longer arise The absence of desire in turn leads 
to the cessation of useless activity and this deprives the wheel of exist- 
ence of Its motive power, so that it no longer turns 

Action IS no longer needed when once the harmony of know- 
ledge has been achieved. In real knowledge there can be no action, 

' because there is nothing to cliange or improve Change and im- 
perfection go hand m hand Once Enlightenment has been attamed 
the wheel of change stops, and stabihty begins, in which there is 
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no action and no rebirth or death. Action breeds action for ever. 
Enlightenment breeds enhghtenment for ever. (Masco Paujs.) 

The qumtessence of the Buddhist doctrme is embodied in the Four 
Trudis which may be tabulated as follows: 


2. CaSe“f Suffering } constituting the diagnosis. 

3. Cessation of Suffering 'I together constjtutmg 

4. Way leadmg to a Cessation of Suffering j the cure. 


The way to the cessation of suffcrmg is known as the Eightfold Path. 
Buddha states that for dehverancc, eight requirements are necessary. 
These requirements fall naturally into three groups that may be 
desenbed under the three terms wisdom, morality and concentration of 
mind. The eight requirements for the elimination of suffenng and the 
attamment of knowledge were accordmg to Buddha as follows: 


Right views 'I 
Right resolve >Wisdom 
Right speech J 


Right action "1 . . , 

Right means of livelihood j^^orality 

I 


Right effort 
Right attention or awareness 
Right meditation 


Concentration of Mind. 


The possession of right views is the first essential, without which 
nodung can follow. Naturally, Buddhists beheve to be right those 
views thatfind expression m the teachmgof Buddha It is not necessary, 
however, that these should be accepted blmdly, but only that they 
should be exammed and pondered over. All that the disciple is urged 
to do IS to examme the foundation of his own behefi and to refiect 
where these beliefs lead, and then to examine impartially those enun- 
aated by Buddha. 

Although the acquirement of right views comes at the commence- 
ment of the Eightfold Padi, it is also the final goal The object of him 
who follows this path is to reach right and perfect knowledge, so that 
he maybe hberated from the illusory and pamful round of the Sangsara. 
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Right Views are therefore the Alpha and Omega of the whole of 
Buddhistic teaching. Whilst the mtellect suffices for the earher steps 
along the path, alone it is insuffiaent for the attainment of higher 
knowledge. Much, therefore, of the disaple’s work is directed to the 
removal of the hindrances that prevent him from reaching that state 
m which truth may be apprehended. 

The preliminary formulation of nght views is naturally followed by a 
determmation to make progress along the path to enhghtenment. This 
IS the second requirement, nght resolve, and it is Buddha’s formulation 
of Christ’s admonition that he who has set his hand to the plough must 
not look back. The four requirements, right speech, nght action, nght 
means of hvehhood and right effort, all constitute the ethics of 
Buddhism. It is obvious that m a rchgion that teaches a man to look 
upon every hvmg creature as his fellow, some means of hvehhood 
must be ruled out. No Buddhist could earn his livmg as a butcher, 
trafficker m drugs, or as a soldier. An uitellcctual assent to a doctnne 
IS insuffiaent, for a truth must be hved in order to be understood 
The four branches of the path concerned with conduct may, there- 
fore, be regarded as bemg both a result and a cause of attammg nght 
views As the disciple learns to define more and more accurately his 
relationship to his neighbour and the whole world, so is his conduct 
mevitably drawn more and more mto Imc with those views. His 
bchefs help his conduct, his conduct his behefs 
The penultimate requirements are perfect attention and awareness, 
practice m whicli is essential for the final requirement, nght medita- 
tion. These, like nght views, arc really necessary from start to fimsh, 
for if thought and actions arc to be of value, they must be made 
responsible and dehberate They must cease to be bhnd reactions, even 
if they happen to be good reactions, and become thoughts and activities 
that arc dehberatcly dedicated to the purposes of enhghtenment Fro m 
the very bcgmmng it must be the disciple’s aim to remove as much of 
his hfe as possible from the power of accidental mflucnces and to brmg 
It mto Imc with his resolve A nature which is entirely swayed by the 
emotions (even when those emotions arc good) is like a weathercock, 
blown this way and that way by tlie breath of every impulse. It is with 
the aim of mcreasmg control that some Buddhist teachers presenbe for 
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ftifir disdple certain physical exercises that bring under the will 
movements that are normally made quite mechamcally. 

The converse method employed m Europe and Amenca, namely 
that of making activities even more automatic than they already are 
by the use of slogans, press propaganda, dnihng and marching m step, 
would be looked upon with htde fiivour by Buddhists. A man, they 
would say, is already suffiaoitly automatic without the use of addi- 
tional methods to make him more so. The aim of the Buddhist is the 
reverse, namely to make a man more aware of his activities so that he 
may ultimately be able to control them. The disaple is therefore told to 
direct his attention to all his movements, thoughts, sensations and feel- 
ings, so as to become more aware of them. Madame David-Neel, who 
has made ahfelong study of Buddhism, and from whom I have borrowed 
freely m this chapter, describes this part of a disciple’s traimng as follows: 

Nodiiiig of wliat goes on m us should escape us. Neither should 
we miss anything whicli happens around us, or within the range 
of our senses. The Buddhist scriptures tell us that one must be 
conscious tliat one gets up when one gets up, that one sits down 
when one sits down, and so on with ^ movements. We should 
be conscious of the feelmgs which arise in us and recogmze them 
Now there is bom in me covetousness or anger, now sensual 
desires are ansing . . . When the power of attention is enhanced, 
and one has readied the pomt where one misses none of the 
phenomena whidi are occurnng in and around oneself, one pro- 
ceeds to mvestigate them, and to search for their causes. 

Why should anger suddenly blaze up in me? Because this man 
has offended me, has mjured me 

And what effect will my impulse of anger produce in me? Will 
It m any way profit me? . . 

All the feelings — envy, sensuality, etc. — may be die objects of 
this kind of exarmnation. One must associate with them the more 
refined feelings of pnde, vamty, etc , and also those feelmgs which 
are considered praiseworthy: sympadiy, benevolence, modesty . . 

He who pays attention, accordmg to the Buddhist methods, 
should not give way to his impulses without exaimnmg them. 
Neither should he approve or blame himself, basmg his blame or 
approval on the mjuncuons of moral codes whose authonty and 
justness he has not investigated. 
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If he performs a charitable deed, if he accomplishes an act oi 
devotion, he should question himself as to the motives which he 
obeyed, should scrutmize his fechngs and their ongins, just as when 
he has committed an action said to be evil. The result of this kind 
of interrogation will often result in a shiftmg of moral values and 
will show m a much less favourable light the noble action on which 
c«ie was ready to pride oneself 

According to this writer the Hmayana Buddhists practise this con- 
tmuously, distinguishmg four directions for die attention, on the body, 
on sensations, on thoughts and on the workmg of the mmd Another 
Buddhist practice for assistmg the cultivation of attention is that the 
disciple at the end of each day should be made to recall the actions he 
has performed, the feehngs which he has expenenced, and the thoughts 
which he has entertamed. Recollection is directed backwards, begm- 
nmg with the last action, thought, sensation or feehng, and endmg 
with the first moment of awakening The most insignificant details 
are recalled equally with the most important, the idea bemg to allow 
nothmg to become obhterated. Buddlusm assigns to the memory a 
very important role, and everything that lias been seen, heard or per- 
ceived must be remembered In the ordinary way only a small propor- 
tion of the innumerable sensations and thoughts passmg through the 
bram are clearly registered in consciousness This exerase of recalhng 
in the reverse order all the events, thoughts and feehngs of the day is 
not peculiar to Buddhism It is part of the mmd control practised by 
Hmdu schools of mental traimng Some Buddhists, notably Tsong 
Khapa, the reformer of Tibetan Buddhism, mamtained that some 
measure of control can even be exercised over the workmg of the mmd 
during sleep In his prmciple work, the Lam-rin, he wntes: 

It IS essential not to waste tmie given to sleep, cither by remam- 
mg when once asleep inert as a stone, or by sJlowmg one’s mmd 
to wander incoherently m absurd or harmful dreams. 

Practice m attention is a steppmg-stonc to the final requirement of the 
Bightfold Path, meditation Fbr this final rcquiremeait the disciple is 
recommended to seat himself m an isolated spot, and to contemplate 
the procession of thoughts and images which without his havmg 
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desired it, arise and hurry throt^h his nund hke an endless slide passing 
through a lantern. By so doing he will come to realize that his life 
is but a succession of phenomena, arismg and disappearing with dizzy 
rapidity. The ongm of this movement of thoughts, images and 
emotions is at present unknowable to him; it is what is called ‘energy 
arising by itself’ Also he willm time perceivethat surrounding objects, 
like himself, are nothing but a vortex of movement. A tree ceases to 
appear as a sohd endurmg object, but will be seen as a continual 
succession of sudden manifestations, the apparent continuity of which 
IS due to the rapidity with which these ‘flashes’ follow each other 

As a result of what he has seen both m himself and m the objects of his 
contemplation, the disciple wdl cease to believe m his mdividuahty. 
He will know that he possesses no permanent and compounded ego, 
and knowmg this, he will have amved at the fundamental doctnnes of 
Buddhism, namely that all aggregates are impermanent, that all 
aggregates are doomed to suffer, and that all the constitutive elements 
of existence are devoid of ego. This constitutes the creed of all 
Buddhists to whatever school they may belong, a creed that is put 
forward not as an article of faith, but as a subject to be exammed, and 
only accepted if it be found to be true. 

This idea of non-mdividuahty is a difhcult one for Europeans to 
grasp. Perhaps the best way of understandmg it is that suggested by 
Marco Palhs in Peaks and Lamas He pictures all hvmg thmgs as a 
nver, formed from many tiny trickles m the mountams It gathers 
innumerable tributaries as it flows, and mcreases its volume by incre- 
ments from a thousand different sources Men have mapped out the 
branches of the river and have given names even to the tiny channels 
from which these are formed The river exists, but what drop of water 
that takes part m its formation has the nght to say ‘I am the river, 
I am r? The drop exists but only as part of the river Self-denial 
therefore, means much more to the Buddhist than it docs to the 
Christian. To the latter it implies only the avoidance of selfishness, 
and the struggle widi the feelmg of one’s own importance, a feelmg 
that generally results in the mvasion of the nghts of others. But the 
Buddhist would say that this struggle with self-mdulgence is merely 
the treatment of a symptom The cause of the disease lies deeper, m 
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the behef that a separate self, a permanent ego exists in this flux of 
sensations, thoughts and emotions. Self-denial to the Buddhist is 
hterally self-denial. In a Tibetan work. The Powerjul Good Wish, 
quoted by Pallis, it is written. 

Immersed m ignorance and obscured by delusion, the Knower 
(Mind) was afeared and confused. Then came the idea ‘I’ and 
‘Other’ and liatred As these gamed force a contmuous cham of 
Action (Karma) was produced The Root Ignorance is the 
abysmal ground of the knower’s unconscious Ignorance. The 
other Ignorance is that which regards self and others to be different 
and separate The thought which regards beings as ‘two’ begets a 
hesitating doubtmg state. A subtle feehng of Attachment arises, 
which if allowed to gain force, gradually resolves itself into strong 
attachment and a craving for food, clothing, dwellmgs, wealth 
and friends There is no end to the Action flowing from ideas 
of dualism. 

How then does the Buddhist regard a person? He secs a person as 
composed of five parts, called Skandas a body, sensations, perceptions, 
mental formations (ideas, wishes, etc ) and consaousness The terms 
‘I’, and ‘mdmdual person’, are to the Buddhist merely convemerit 
terms for describing a changmg combmation of physical and psychic 
phenomena Each of these five skandas, or parts, of a person are m 
turn compounded. The body is formed from an imtial supply of 
material derived from the parents, that is supplemented later by the 
matenal obtained from nourishment Even the body has no real 
personal existence, but is the product of the transformation of food. 
Nor can an ‘I’ be located in any other of the four aggregates of the 
person, that is to say m the rollmg panorama of sensations, perceptions 
and mental forms that constitute the ‘psyche’ In vam does one seek 
in the physical or mental parts of an individual for something that is 
not m turn dependent on somethmg else, that exists by itself, ‘mde- 
pendent and self-produced, unconnected with anythmg else’, a 
‘ventable I’. 

Madame David-Neel quotes a Tibetan parable that makes clear the 
Buddhist mew of a person 

A ‘person’ resembles an asembly composed of a number of 
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members. In this assembly discussion never ceases. Now and 
agam one of the members nses, makes a speech, and suggests an 
action; his colleagues approve, and it is decided that what he has 
proposed shall be executed Often several members of the 
assembly nse at the same time and propose different things, and 
each of them, for private reasons, supports lus own proposal. It 
may happen that these differences of opimon, and the passion 
which each of the orators bnngs mto the debate, will prdvoke a 
quarrel, even a violent quarrel, in the assembly Fellow-members 
may even come to blows. 

It also happens that some members of the assembly leave it of 
their own accord; others are gradually pushed out, and others 
again are expelled by force, by their colleagues All this time new- 
comers mtroduce themselves into the assembly, either by gently 
sidhng m or by forcing the doors. 

Agam, one notes that certam members of the assembly arc 
slowly perishmg; their voices become feeble, and finally they are 
no longer heard Othen, on the contrary, who were weak and 
timid, become stronger and bolder; they become violent, shouting 
their proposals, they terrify their colleagues, and dominate them, 
and end by making tliemselvcs dictators 

The members of this assembly arc the physical and mental 
elements which constitute the ‘person’; tliey are our instincts, our 
tendencies, our ideas, our behefe, our desires, etc Through the 
causes which engendered it, each of them is the descendant and 
heir of many lines of causes, of many senes of phenomena, gomg 
far back mto the past, and whose traces arc lost in the shadowy 
depths of eternity 

It IS thus that die psychologists of Tibet explain die contradictory 
tcndenacs of which we arc conscious, and also our gradual or 
sudden changes of opinion and of conduct Both one and die 
other depend on die temporary composition of the assembly which 
IS the ‘person’, die T, and on the character of the members who 
are for the time being in die myority and elect its president. 

The Buddhist argues that the only thmg that could be regarded as 
‘real’ m a person would be somethmg that was self-engendered and 
homogeneous, a ‘self’ whose existence did not depend on external 
causes. Such a ‘self’ would have also to be ‘eternal’, otherwise, if it 
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came into existence at a particular moment of time, dus would mean 
that some cause had produced it. Also, if it disappeared, this would 
prove that its existence had depended on certam conditions and that 
these conditions havmg ceased, its existence had also ceased. 

What then is real in a man» This can only be realized when the 
disaple ceases to identify himself with this impermanent aggregate 
of physical and psychic attributes. When he has learnt this lesson 
personal preferences and aversions cease to have a meanmg for him. 
He has reached the goal of non-attachment to self and abandoned his 
partisan attitude to life. With the departure of desire and aversion, 
there departs also the capacity to suffer He is no longer compelled 
to act as a cog in the wheel of existence He has reached the goal of 
Dehverance and Enlightenment — Nirvana 
The word Nirvana has been much misunderstood by Europeans 
Literally, it implies extmction, hkc the snuffing out of a candle But 
that which is extmguished is ncsaence and its tram of consequences, 
not the soul Buddha defined Nirvana as the cessation of the 
samskaras, or the fabrications and confections of the mind concerning 
the world and ourselves And Buddha’s definition was followed by 
words pregnant with meaning 

When thou hast understood the dissolution of all the fabrica- 
tions, thou shalt understand that which is not fabneated (Dhamma- 
PADA ) 

To attempt to describe the positive as opposed to die negative side 
of Nirvana would be useless, as useless as to imagme what it is like 
to be livmg m a higher state of consciousness 
To regard ‘Nirvana’ as synonymous with the annihilation of the 
soul is therefore totally mcorrect. There is the story that Buddha 
himself was asked the question’ 

‘After death, does a Buddha [he who has attamed Nirvana] 
exist, or does he not exist*’ The Buddha did not reply, but he 
explamed the reason for his silence on this point A reply to this 
question would be profidess for him who received it, said the 
Buddha. ‘Whether die Buddha exists or does not exist after death, 
one fact remains: there is birth, decrepitude, deadi, suffering, on 
which subjects I have given my teachmgs, showing the ongm, the 
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cause, and the ending of sufienng, and the Way which leads to 
this ending ... I have not said whether the Buddha exists or does 
not exist after death because that has nothing to do with the 
foundations of the doctrine and does not lead to the absence of 
passion, to peace, to supernormal Acuities, to the supreme wisdom, 
to Nirvana.’ (Madame David-Neei,) 
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CHRIST AND BUDDHA 

It was said that Christianity and Buddhism have much in common. 
This IS explamed by two facts, the similarity of the central truths 
expressed by all great rehgions, and the background against which 
Christianity grew up Christiamty can indeed only be understood if 
this background be studied 

During Chnst’s lifetime there were several sections of Judaism. 
Neandcr divides the Israel of that day into three mam sections, the 
Pharisees, who taught the dead letter of the law, the Sadducees, who 
did not believe m any spiritual life, and various mystical sects. The 
best known representatives of this third section of Israel were the 
Essencs, tlie Therapeutae and the Nazarenes Although all these 
mystical branches of Israel had tlieir distinguishing features they were 
closely allied and, therefore, equally hateful to the orthodox pnests 
and Pharisees So fearful was the dommant party of the mystical 
movement m Judea that accordmg to Jerome all devout Jews were 
reqmred to utter the followmg curse thrice dady. ‘Send Thy curse, 
O God, upon the Nazarenes.’ The term Nazarenc, or Nazinte, is 
derived from the root word, naztr, signifying separation, or retire- 
ment from the world The true Nazirite was a recluse, a prophet who 
dedicated himself to a spiritual life and made a vow of chastity and 
to abstain from wme He hved a life of great austerity and allowed 
his hair to grow long, like that of an Indian yogi John the Baptist 
was a member of this sect Actually we know less about the behefe 
of the Nazarenes than about those of the closely-allied Essencs and the 
Therapeutae, but by study mg one of these three sects we are at the 
same time learnmg much about tlie others A great deal of mterestmg 
information on tlus subject will be found m Buddhism in Christendom, 
by Arthur liUic The Therapeutae, as their name implies, were healers 
of body and soul. From Philo we learn that they and the Essenes lived 
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an ascetic life, spending ‘their time in &ting and contemplation, in 
prayer or reading. They believe themselves favoured with divme 
illumination — an inner light. They assemble on the Sabbath for 
worsbp, and to listen to mystical discourses on the traditional lore 
which they say has been handed down m secret amongst themselves’. 
He gives further details of their beheis and their way of hvmg. They 
bcheved that God had breathed mto man some of his own diymity 
and that contemplation of this divine essence was the noblest exercise 
of man. Their aim was to enter mto commumon with the spintiial 
part of their nature. The similanty between the behefe and practices 
of the Essenes and those of the Buddhists is emphasized m this 
description. Alliance with a higher world is the umon desired by all 
Buddhists and yogis A great many writers have no hesitation in 
assertmg that the Essenes and the Thcrapeutae denved their behe& 
and their practices direcdy from Buddhist missionaries hvmg m 
Alexandria. Whether this be so or not it is impossible after studymg 
the hves of the Essenes and Thcrapeutae to doubt that these mystical 
branches of Judaism borrowed much from Indian sources. Even 
a writer so unsympathetic to Eastern religions as Dean Milman gave 
It as his opmion that the Thcrapeutae sprang from ‘the contemplative 
and mdolcnt fraternities of India’. 

This helps us to undentand the uncompromismg hostility of the 
orthodox Jewish pnest to both John the Baptist and Chnst. It is 
generally accepted that the former belonged to the Nazarenc sect, 
but few ecclesiastical scholars would probably be prepared to admit 
the possibihty that Chnst was m sympathy with the mystical side 
of Judaism Nevertheless, we find the opponents of Clinst bringing 
the same mdictment against Him that was brought against John the 
Baptist. Chnst was abo accused of bemg a member of the hated sect, 
the Nazarencs. This was the accusation written upon the Cross, 
‘Jesus the Nazarene, the King of the Jews’. It is true that orthodox 
churchmen prefer to regard the words 6 Na^apaio; (John xix. 19) 
when applied to Chnst as meamng ‘of Nazareth', radier than ‘the 
Nazarene’ They justify this translation by the statement m the 
Gospel of St. Matthew (11 33) that after the return from Egypt 
Jesus stayed m the village of Nazareth with his parents It is difficult, 
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however, to explain thus why Pilate should record such an unimportant 
event alongside of the mdictment that Christ proclaimed himself 
the Kmg of the Jews. The hatred that orthodox Judaism felt for the 
Nazarenes was later transferred to Christ’s follower, Paul. TertuUus 
the Orator sums up lus accusations against Paul in the words: 

For we have found this man a pestilent fellow, and a mover of 
sedition amongst all die Jews, throughout the world, and a ring- 
leader of the sect of Nazarenes (Acts xxiv. s). 

In the eyes of the Pharisees and the orthodox pnests John the 
Baptist, Christ and Paul ahke were members of the hated mystical sect. 

Even if we disagree with this view that Chnst was actually linked 
up with these mystical sects, and consequendy, indirecdy with 
Buddhism, we must admit that he was more in sympathy with them 
than with the pharisaical brand of Judaism. Otherwise it is difficult 
to understand why he elected to be baptized by John, and himself 
made use of a rite widely practised by the Essenes. In any case, the 
differences between the teachmgs of Christ and John the Baptist 
were so trifling that five of the latter’s disciples (Andrew, John, 
Philip, Peter and Bardiolomcw) were able to become Christ’s 
Aposdes widiout violating their Nazarene vows 

We know nothmg about Chnst durmg his youth and early 
manhood A few pictures are given of him m the gospels as a child, 
and then he reappears as a man of thirty-three eqmpped for his 
mission, learned m the law, spcakmg as one with authonty, and capable 
of holdmg his own against the lawyers and scholars who were only 
too eager to trip him up What was Christ domg durmg those all- 
important years? There is notlung but legend on which to base any 
answer, one legend that he was workmg with John the Baptist, and 
the other that he was in an Essene monastery Nobqdy can say how 
much or how little trutli hes m these legends, but there can, at any rate, 
be little doubt that Chnst had heard of Buddha before he started his 
mission. In spite of the poorness of communications in the anaent 
world, culture permeated along the caravan routes, and through the 
agency of travelling scholars and holy men Oral teaching took the 
place of books, and what is more likely than that a serious-mmded 
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young man who knew, in his mmost heart, that he was dedicated to a 
nussion to his country would take any opportumty that presented 
Itself of sittmg at the feet of a scholarly or devout traveller who 
arrived m the neighbourhood of his home? Whatever may have 
been the nature of Christ’s divuuty, he hved the life of an ordinary 
man, and as such, would equip himself to the best of his abihty for his 
great mission to mankind. But it must be confessed that we possess 
only the scantiest knowledge concemmg Chnst. He left no wnting, 
and even although the gospels may have been mitially compiled in 
the first century, it is unlikely that they were completed until 
much later. Only in the second generation was the necessity felt for 
puttmg down on paper Christ’s saymgs, and tlie mam mcidents m 
his hfe. Previously to that, these saymgs were spread by word of 
mouth, a method that seldom guarantees any high degree of accuracy. 
The evangelists finally collected these orally transmitted saymgs, with 
any scrap of writmg that may have been m existence, and compiled 
the gospels. The similarity of the Synoptic Gospels is explamcd by 
the hypothesis that Matdiew and Luke used Mark’s earher version, 
together with an additional source, now lost, and known as Q. Cndcs 
have advanced the opmion that, regarded as histoncal documents, 
the gospels are probably quite inaccurate, and tliat in wnting them, 
their authors were more eager to explam the faith of the Church (which 
by then had been formed), than to leport verbatim the saymgs of 
Christ. And even when no dehberate effort was made to justify 
the views of the developing church by puttmg mto Christ’s mouth 
appropnate words, it is an undoubted fact that much of Chnst’s 
message has been lost later m transenption and translation Every 
translator is familiar with the teinpcation to drag obscure saymgs into 
Imc with preconceived views of what they are likely to mean Even 
a change in punctuation or the substitution of an mdefinitc for a 
definite article, may be sufficient to alter the meanmg of a difficult 
passage, and of these there are many m the gospels. So, m the words 
of a great scholar of the gospels, we must accept the fact 

that the form of the earthly, no less than of the heavenly, Chnst, is 
for the most part hidden from us For all the inestimable value of 
the Gospels, they yield us little more than a whisper of His voice; 
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we trace m them but the outskirts of His ways. {History and hUer- 
pretation of the Gospels, by R.. H. Lightfoot.) 

This cnticism of the historical accuracy of the gospeb does not 
alter the fact thjit they could only have been written by men living 
on a higher level than the rest of mankmd. However much they 
may have suflfercd m translation they bear unmistakable evidence 
of bemg the work of a higher type of humamty . Even if it were proved 
that Chnst never existed but that the writers of the gospels created 
him for their own purposes, as Plato is said to have created Socrates, 
the value of die gospels as a higher revelation on which a rehgion can 
be founded sdll remams That is one of the reasons why many of the 
saymgs found m the gospels are difficult of comprehension by ordinary 
humamty 

Whether Christ was influenced by non-seimtic factors or not, the 
builders of the early church undoubtedly were This is particularly 
noticeable m the descnption of the circumstances of Christ’s birth. 
These details arc not given m the earlier gospel, that of St. Mark, 
and arc probably later interpolations added possibly even after those 
responsible for the gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke had completed 
their work. The story of the events precedmg Christ’s birth were 
probably added hundreds of years later, at a time when the church 
was laying speaal emphasis on the divme ongm of its founder. The 
Jews, as a race, put great weight on wntten authonty, and were never 
Qred of assertmg that the events in the gospel were m accordance 
with the words uttered by some Old Testament prophet They had 
the lawyer’s attitude to religion, and liked to see everything properly 
documented and confirmed by a recogmzed authonty. It was likely 
that they were anxious to see mcluded m the gospels a suitable setting 
for the coming of Christ and to add to the splendour of the ideas his 
words conveyed the visible testimony of miraculous portents and 
signs. When this desire is present there is a similanty in die miraculous 
setting that is chosen Smee Buddha preceded Chnst by five hundred 
years, it is possible that those who added this account of the commg of 
Christ to the gospels borrowed from Indian hterature. Just as many 
years passed before the story of Christ’s life was put on paper, so the 
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details of Buddha’s miraculous birth were only recorded a hundred and 
fifty years, after his death. Consequently it is probable that legend 
played a large part in the descnption of Christ’s birth, as it undoubtedly 
did m that of Buddha. 

Buddha, like Christ, was reputed to be of virgin birth. His father 
was informed by angels of the commg of a miraculous child, and, 
according to the Lalita Vistara, ‘the queen was permitted to lead the 
life of a virgm for thirty-two months’ She was told, as was Mary, 
in a vision of the wondrous son that she would bear On the day of 
Gautama’s birth, an old priest plays the part of Simeon m the gospels, 
commg down from the mountam to predict the future greamess of 
Gautama When he asked the angels why they rejoiced, they rephed 
that ‘they were joyful and exceedmgly glad because the Buddha had 
been bom, the Buddha on whom the hopes of humamty rested’. Then 
havmg exammed the child and confirmed the presence m him of 
the thirty-two signs of Buddhahood, he did reverence before him and 
returned whence he came. 

At the threshold of his career, Buddha, hkc Christ, was tempted 
by the Evil One, Mara. He was offered world dommion if he would 
give up his quest. Buddha rephed: ‘He who has seen pam and the 
source of pam, how could such a one bow to lusts?’ The Evil One then 
vanished, and Buddha contmued m his search for truth. Miracles 
also are accredited to Buddha, the blmd receivmg their sight, the deaf 
their hearmg and the lame the power to walk. He also became trans- 
figured m the presence of his disaplcs, of which, like Christ, he liad 
twelve. With compassion for all men, he set out to preach the way of 
salvation, heahng the sick and even feeding the multitude from a small 
cake placed m his bcggmg bowl. After the mulutude had been fed 
many fragments remamed over. 

Buddha taught the same golden rule as Christ, summed up in the 
words, ‘Do as you would be done by, kill not, not cause to kill’. Like 
Christ, Buddha taught by practical demonstration. On one occasion, 
when the monks of a monastery neglected to look-after a sick brother, 
the Buddha washed and tended him with his own hands, saymg 
afterwards to those who had failed m their duty ‘Whoever shall 
wait upon me, let him wait upon the sick’, thereby proclaimmg the 
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oneness df humanity and the view that services to the sick and destitute 
were services rendered to his cause. 

As a mother would guard the life of her one and only son, at the 
risk of her own, even so let each one practise ui£mte sympathy 
towards all bemgs in all the world. Let goodwill without measure, 
impartial, unmixed, without enmity, prevail throughout the 
world, above, beneath, around. 

Buddha and Christ drew the same sharp hne between the two 
worlds, of the Spint and of Mammon. They urged their disaples to 
lay up for tlieniselvcs treasure m heaven, which neither moth nor 
rust would corrupt nor thieves break through and steal. 

A man [said Buddha] bunes a treasure in a deep pit, which lying 
day after day concealed therem profits him nothing . . . But there 
IS a treasure laid up in the heart, a treasure of chanty, piety, tem- 
perance, soberness, a treasure secure that cannot pass away. When 
a man leaves the fieeting riches of this world, this he t^es with 
him after death. 

The doctnnes of non-violence and of rendering good for evil were 
equally promment m both teachmgs. When a disciple proposed to 
return to Ins native town to preach to his fellow-townsfolk, Buddha 
said; 

‘The people of Sunarparanta are exceedmgly violent, if they 
revile you, what will you do’’ ‘I will not return the blow.’ 
‘And if they try to kdl you’’ ‘Death,’ answered the disaple, ‘is no 
evil. Many even desire it m order to escape tlie vanities of this 
life; but I shall take no steps either to delay or hasten the time of 
my departure.’ 

It may be said that the doctrine of non-attachment that is so 
important in Buddhism has no place m Chnstiamty. Non-attachment 
to worldly goods or pleasure is, however, implicit m all Christ’s 
teachmg. When Chnst turned to the rich young man, who had asked 
what he should do to be saved, and said’ ‘Sell all thou hast and give 
It to the poor’, he was not thinkmg of the benefit that the gift would 
brmg to the needy. He saw that the young ruler was so attached 
to his position and his possessions that they constituted the chief 
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obstade to his salvation. Therefore his first step was to free himself 
from these encumbrances. ‘Take no thought of what ye shall eat, 
what ye shall dnnk, and wherewithal ye shall be clothed’, is itself a 
wammg against the dangers of attachment, as were also his instructions 
to his chsaples when he sent them out on their mission. 

Renan, m his life of Jesus, pomts out that the parable was essentially 
a Buddhist and not a Jewish method of teaching. He then remarks 
tliat obviously Christ could not have had any knowledge of Buddha. 
But what right had Renan to make this assumption! Not only did 
Christ make use of parables m his teachmg, but some of these parables 
were very similar to those narrated by Buddha. Buddha desenbes 
hunself as a ‘Sower of the Word’. There also exists a strange parallel 
between some of the mcidents m the gospels that were used as an 
object lesson for teachmg and the mcidents recorded of Buddha’s 
disaples. Peter’s attempting to walk on the Lake of Galilee, and 
smkmg because of lack of faith, bears a strong resemblance to a story 
told of one of Buddha’s followers m the Jataka In this we read of a 
young and eager disciple, who findmg no boat, deaded to walk upon 
the water. In mid-stream the waves rise, and losmg faith he begms 
to sink. Max MiiUer comments on this parallel, stating that although 
the idea of walkmg on water is a common one, that of smkmg for 
lack of faith can only be accounted for by some historical contact, 
or transference. 

Our natural mclmation [he adds] would be to suppose that the 
Buddhist stones were borrowed from our Christian sources, and 
not vice-versa But here the conscience of the scholar comes in. 
Some of these stones arc found m the Hinayana Buddhist Canon, 
and date therefore before the Christian era. 

Yet if It be true that m its early formative stage, Christiamty denved 
help from the older estabhshed Buddhism, there is nothmg that need 
distress Christians m that idea Whether historically connected or not, 
Christiamty and Buddhism were twm expressions of one great 
spintual movement. The existence of similanties, far from discreditmg 
either rehgion, reveals the unity of rehgious feelmg, a unity that is so 
complete that even the words and parables used by the great teachers 
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are often the same. The gospels, and more espeaally the interpolations 
m the later gospels, tell us what those who followed Christ had to 
say about the hfe and teachmg of their divine leader long after he had 
left them. Sometimes these additions rested on an histoncal basis, 
sometimes they were purely legendary. Would it be surpnsmg if m 
narratmg these legends the authors were unconsaously influenced 
by the stones that were told of Buddhat Later it will be seen that the 
service's of the early Church were strongly influenced by the numerous 
cults and religions that were brought to Alexandna by the scholars of 
different races and creeds, who flocked to that city of leammg The 
ancient mysteries of Egypt, the rchgions of Syria, Persia, India and 
of even more distant lands, met m this rallymg-point of culture, and 
all exerted some influence on the impressionable and formative period 
of the Church 

But although the teachings of Chnst and of Buddha had so much 
m common, there were certam differences between them of a non- 
essential nature Chnst was a Jew, and made use of the Jewish culture 
and tradition in his teachmg He announced that he had come not 
to alter the ancient law, but to fulfil it Repeatedly he uses the words: 
‘Ye have heard how it was said of old’, and then he gives to the old 
law a new significance and hfe His disciples were ill-educated men, 
his audiences simple peasants, and he appealed to that which they all 
had m common, a reverence for their ancient traditions, and for the 
law and the prophets. The philosophical discussions of Buddha would 
have been meanmglcss to them, for even the educated Jew cared far 
more for an authoritative theology than for philosophy. India, on the 
other hand, smcc the dawn of its culture, has been the home of 
philosophical and metaphysical speculation There was no need for 
Buddha to appeal to authority, for his audience were accustomed to 
philosophical discussions and put httle rchance on the written word. 

This accounts for many of the differences between Christian and 
Buddhist doctrine Buddha looked upon the Absolute as super- 
personal spirit, Chnst referred to the Absolute as the Father, with 
the attnbutes of a personal God. In Christianity there is no idea of 
rcmcamation, or of the working out of the law of Karma, m 
Buddhism no parallel to the redemption of the world through the 
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of a divine spint made flesh. This was essentially a Jewish idea, 
an idea that lies behind the o£ktmg of sactifices and the story of 
Abraham and Isaac. 

It has been said that to undersnmd any one religion, it is necessary 
to study two, and no two rehgions throw more hght upon each other 
than Christianity and Buddhism. The Western mmd tends to be 
matter of fact, logical and intolerant of symbolism, and yet symbolism 
IS the only language in which a rehgion can express itself. Moreover, 
as Christianity itself is an Eastern rehgion it has borrowed many of its 
symbols from the East, amongst others the symbol of the Trmity. A 
greater imderstandmg of Chnstiamty can therefore be obtained from 
a study of Buddhism, and, what is of chief importance, an under- 
standmg of that vital essence of the rehgion which is soonest lost. 
‘Five hundred years, Ananda’, said Buddha, ‘will the doctrme of the 
Truth abide.’ Buddha died in 470 b.c., and five hundred years later 
the new Teacher, whose advent Buddha had foretold (Maitrcya, the 
Buddha of Brotherly Love), was preachmg the same truths on the 
shores of Galdee 
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THE CHURCH 

After the loss of their leader, it was natural that the apostles and all 
those who had accepted Christ’s message should band together in 
the small community that eventually was to become the Church. 
They formed a brotherhood m a hostile world, for only by hvmg 
together could they find strength to put mto practice the teaching of 
their Master. An account of their method of hving is given in the 
Acts of the Aposdes u, 42-47 

And they continued stcdfastly in the apostles’ teachmg and 
fellowship, in the breaking of bread and the prayers . , . 

And all that believed were togedier, and had all dungs m 
common: 

And they sold dicir possessions and goods, and parted them to 
all, accordmg as any man had need 

And day by day, continuing stedfastly with one accord m the 
temple, and breaking bread at home, they did take their food with 
gladness and singleness of heart, 

Praisuig God, and having favour with all the people. And the 
Lord added to them day by day tliose that were being saved. 

Here was an expenment in Commumsm, earned out under the 
only conditions that made Commumsm possible, that is to say by 
men who had given up the world for the sake of a spintual ideal. 
It appears to have met with a certam measure of success, for as late as 
the second century we have news of the Christian commumty m the 
Epistle to Diognetus. 

Christians arc not distinguished from tlic rest of mankmd either 
ill locality or m speech or in customs. For they dwell not some- 
where in cities of their own, neither do they use some different 
language, nor practise an extraordinary kmd of hfc. Nor agam 
do they possess any mvention discovered by intelligence or study 
of ingemous man, nor are they masters of any human dogma, as 
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some are. But while they dwell in ades of Greeks and Barbarians, 
as the lot of each is cast, and follow the native customs m dress and 
food and other arrangements of life, yet tlic constitution of their 
own citizenship, which they set fordi, is marvellous, and con- 
fessedly contradicts expectation They dwell m their own 
coimtnes, but only as sojourners; they bear their share m all things 
as citizens, and they endure all hardships as strangers Every foreign 
country is a fatherland to them, and every fatherland is foreign. 
They marry like all other men and they beget children; but they 
do not cast away their odipnng They have their meals in com- 
mon, but not their wives They find themselves in the flesh, and 
yet they live not after the flesh Their existence is on earth, but 
their atizenship is m Heaven. They obey the established laws, and 
they surpass the laws in their own lives. They love all men, and 
they are persecuted by all (The Apostolic Fathers, by Bishop 
Lightfoot. Quoted by the Bishop of Chichester in Chnstianity 
am World Order ) 

Christiamty started as a Jewish faidi and to St Paul belongs the 
credit of freeing it from its parochial character so that it became a world 
rehgion The Jewish followers of Chnst had reconciled themselves 
to the fact that their Messiah had come to estabhsh a spintual and not a 
temporal kmgdom, but they still dung to the idea that Chnstiamty 
was only for the Jews Paul boldly contested this view and asserted 
that Christians were freed from the obligation to observe the Jewish 
law. This caused a senous conflict amongst his followers, but he 
earned his pomt and Chnstianity spread widely beyond the confines of 
Judea Chnstiamty m its umvenal form soon won great victones, 
and with the conversion of Constantme finally became permanendy 
established m the Roman world. 

In spite of this the nationalistic bias of Jewish thought contmued to 
exert a very strong mfluence on the early Christian Church. St. Paul 
had won his victory, and Chnstiamty was for all mankmd, and not 
only for the Jews, but a nation that prided itself on bemg the chosen 
race was not gomg to abandon any of its exclusiveness Men can often 
be recognized in the gods that they create, and the Jews had created 
for themselves a God that often showed himself to be narrow, jealous 
and angry, the God of the Old Testament Some of this Jewish narrow- 
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ness and jealousy was carried into the Church, and still remains in die 
Church. The early Church recognized no other path to salvation 
than that which it prescnbed, and this attitude to other rehgions is 
retained by the majonty of modem churchmen. In makmg this asser- 
tion the churches do not mean only that Chnstiamty offers the best 
and surest means of attauung spiritual salvation, but that it is the one 
and only means, all other rehgions bemg founded on false doctrines. 
This narrow view, sometimes regarded as loyalty to the Church, is 
pecuhar to Chnstiamty, for even the more fanatical of the Moham- 
medans recognize Chnst as one of their prophets; and m Buddhism 
It does not exist 

At first the commumty of Christians was only a fellowship of those 
who awaited the return of their leader Any arrangements they might 
make were in the nature of an mtenm programme, to fill the gap 
between the first and second cotmng of Chnst. Soon he would 
appear again to take charge of everythmg, and to found a new spintual 
kmgdom on earth. Whatever hardships they were called upon to 
endure were only temporary hardships, whatever arrangements they 
made would only be temporary arrangements But with the passage of 
time and the disappomtment of their hopes, it finally became impera- 
tive for the Christians to organize dieir mcctmgs and to formulate 
more clearly their bchefs. Up till then complete hberty of action had 
been allowed to all takmg part m the services, as it is allowed at the 
present day to members of a Quaker community. This had, however, 
led to confusion and even to discord dunng meetmgs. Particular men 
were therefore nommated to take charge of these, and at the same time, 
the services became more elaborate and more stereotyped m form. 
The sacrament of baptism became very important and only properly 
baptized members were admitted to the commumty This, m turn, 
made it necessary to decide what reqmremcnts m the way of behef 
should be demanded of those who sought membership of the Christian 
community. 

This was no easy matter Chnst had been far less exphcit than 
Buddha in formulating the philospphical basis of his tcachmg. It was 
necessary therefore for the Church to define its own beliefs, and to make 
good any deficiencies by borrowmg from other sources the philo- 
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g cfj i lijral doctrine that it lacked. Slowly and painfully dus was done, 
but not without provokmg much confhct amount its leaders. The 
chief cults that vied with Christianity at that time were Mithraism, 
the Egyptian Mysteries, and Alexandnne theology, the last named 
bemg a blend of Greek, Hmdu and Jewish thought. From all these 
sources the Church took something From Greek philosophy, under 
the guidance of Philo, it derived the doctnne of the Logos, from the 
Egyptian Mysteries, material for the Church services, and from the 
Gnostic sect, a great amount of Greek and Hmdu thought. 

Gnosticism is of special mterest smce it exerted a strong influence on 
the early Church. It had existed long before Chnsnamty, and much of its 
teachmg had been derived flrom the Upamshads This is apparent 
when we consider its most important tenets The Gnostics beheved: 
(i) that the Divme Bemg is mdefinable and mfimte, above all thought 
and expression; (2) that the Cosmos is a blend of divme and non-divme 
ptmciples and represents the descent of spirit into matter; (3) that the 
dehverance of the spirit from its umon with matter, or the world of 
sensuahty, is brought about by ascetiasm and contemplation, and that 
these practices lead to Gnosis, or Wisdom; (4) that Gnosis is not achieved 
by the accumulation of mtellectual knowledge, or logical thought, but 
by seeing God; (5) that the perfect Gnostic is the man who is free from 
the world and master of himself He is emancipated from the dead 
letter and the outward symbols of religion, havmg reahzed the truth. 
He hves m God and may truly be said to have passed from death to 
life. Many Gnostics beheved also m die pre-existence of and in the 
rebirth of the soul. They practised certam ntes to whicli the imdated 
alone were admitted. 

In the first century after Christ Gnosticism became fused with 
Chnsaamty and supphed much of the philosophy that die early Church 
lacked. Gnostics accepted the Chnsuan creed and looked upon them- 
selves as Christians, but the partnership between Gnosticism and 
Chnstiamty proved an unhappy one, and ended m the Gnostics bemg 
condemned as heretics and ejected from die Church Undoubtedly 
the Church suffered afterwards from the loss of its Gnostic element. 

Not only had the Gnostics contnbuted much of that vital energy 
that IS essential m the life of all religion, but it had supplied the Church 
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widi much of its philosophy and symbolism. It is unnecessary to 
attempt to furnish even a brief sketch of the early struggles of the 
Church to establish its doctrines and to formulate its creed. Unfor- 
tunately It IS just as easy to become hypnotized by words in a rd^ous 
as in a philosophical argument, and rival schools of theology soon 
appeared m the Christian assembhes. The leaders of diese difierent 
Actions felt deeply the truth of what they proclaimed, and theological 
quarrels became common and bitter in the early years of the Church’s 
foundation. This was particularly so when attempts were made to 
formulate clearly the nature of the divimty of Christ and the doctrine of 
the Trinity. The ecclesiastical scholastics cared more for mtellectual 
discussions than for the pnnaples enunciated m the Sermon on the 
Mount. Some of the Church’s leaders saw the danger that this growdi 
of theology and doctnne brought with it: 

Faithful souls [wrote St Hilary of Poictiers] would be contented 
with the word of God, which bids us ‘Go teach all nations, bap- 
tising them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost’ But alas, wc arc driven by the faults of our heretical 
opponents to do things unlawful, to scale heights inaccessible, to 
speak of what is unspeakable, to presume where wc ought not. 
And whereas it is by faith alone that we should worship the 
Father, and reverence the Son, and be filled with the Spirit, we 
arc now pbliged to strain our weak language with the utterance 
of dungs beyond its scope; forced into this evil procedure by the 
evil procedure of our foes Hence, what should be matter of 
silent meditation, must now needs be imperilled by exposition in 
words 

But the scholastics of the Church once having started on the task 
of definmg the mdefinable were not easdy deterred. Council after 
council was summoned, words piled on words, and confusion mcreased. 
Agam m A D 360 wc find Hilary wntmg, ‘Since Nicaea we have done 
nothmg but compose creeds Every year we make new creeds and 
define mvisible mysteries . Teanng one another to pieces, wc have 
been the cause of one anodier s rum ’ 

At the numerous church assembhes and councils heretical views were 
denounced and those who held diem expelled from the fold. It was 
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agreed diat the original dependence on the Holy Spirit for light and 
guidance was no longer adequate, since heretical as well as orthodox 
members of the community claimed to have enjoyed the divme 
illumination. Other safeguards against heterodoxy therefore now 
appeared to be necessary. These were provided by prodamung that 
the apostles had appomted bishops as their successors, and that the 
latter were m possession of a divme grace that enabled them to transmit 
and interpret without error the teachmgs that the apostles had com- 
mitted to them. In this manner arose the famous theory of ‘apostohc 
succession’, a succession upon which the Roman Catholic Church still 
bases its exclusive authority. Naturally the Church was now m a 
much stronger position. Not only did it possess an authoritative 
apostohc doctrine, but also a permanent apostohc office to which alone 
belonged the right to determme what that doctrme should be Prag- 
matically the adoption of the doctrine was entirely justified. But 
actually it has no meaning The only true succession m the Church 
has been through its hne of samts By this is meant not necessanly the 
succession of samts recorded m the Church’s calendar, but of men and 
women who, m spite of manifold difficulties, have striven to follow 
the tcachmg of Christ It is difficult to see how even the most en- 
thusiastic churchman can read the history of the medieval Church 
and still retam the idea of an unbroken Ime of mspired apostles. 

Christianity, under the growmg dommance of tlie Church, soon 
became a very different rehgion from that which Christ had taught. 
Christ had an abhorrence of dogma and refused to become mvolved 
m the arguments dear to the heart of the lawyers and priests of Judea. 
Throughout his life his chief opponents had always been the priests 
and Pharisees who had insisted on salvation by orthodoxy, and on 
attention to the letter of the law. But now, withm a few hundred 
years of his death, the Church made the acceptance of dogma a sine 
qm non to salvation. Chnstiamty became a rehgion based on the 
authonty of the Church, and baptism was made conditional on the 
acceptance of a supematurally imparted tradition Out of a teachmg 
that paid little attention to rites and formalities, was built up an 
elaborate ecclesiastical structure. Loyalty to the Church was demanded 
of its members rather than loyalty to Christ’s teachmg, and as the 
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Church soon became a national institution this meant loyalty to tbe 
State. As the Church became pohucally-nunded the effect on its 
fMrbing became more apparent. Hie mterpretadon of God’s will at 
the Council of Clermont in a.d 1095, that it was the duty of all 
Christians to go forth and slaughter the Saracens was a foretaste of 
what was to come Rehgion, henceforth, was to be used to sanctify 
men’s passions. 

Durmg the Middle Ages tins transformadon of a rehgion into a 
political organization was completed. A contemplative spiritual 
religion had become a dogmatic creed promulgated by a despotic 
Church jealous of its temporal power. Chnsuamty soil contmued to 
sdr the emotions and sentiments of its adherents but had lost its power 
to transform man’s nature. It was now only witli the utmost peril 
that a Chrisuan dared to utter a word against any church doctnne 
Authonty was supreme and if need be could call m the help of the 
Inquisition, for it was by means of the thumbscrew and stake that the 
Church preserved the sanctity of its doctrines During the eleventh, 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries three hundred thousand persons were 
put to death for heresy in the aty of Madnd alone, and there is htde 
doubt that if Clirist had returned to earth, he would have been burnt 
for heretical views regarding his own divmity. It was not a layman 
but an officer of the Church (Canon Barry) who wrote* ‘The one really 
formidable argument against the trudi of the Christian religion is the 
record of the Christian Church ’ 

The Church merely reflected the cruelty of mankind. It had elected 
to become a political organization, and as such, was neither better nor 
worse than other political organizations. But m spite of its lamentable 
failure, Europe owes a great debt to the Church During the darkest 
years of its bstory Chrisuan monasteries kept alight the lamp of culture 
m a barbarous world There were coundcss individuals m monasuc 
orders who m secret deplored the cruelty and pohucal mtrigucs of their 
Church but were unable to take any effective steps to change its pohey. 
Usually they appeared outwardly to be orthodox churchmen, but 
someumes, as m the case of the ecclesiasucal alchemists, they hid their 
spintual behefs behmd the facade of some external acuvity. And even 
although the Church had lost its spintual essence, it still remained the 
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home of scholarship. What intellectual life survived durmg those 
P arle Ages survived only m the Church Great ecclesiastical scholars 
gathered round them all the cultured and learned men of the day, so 
that the Church remamed the centre of the mtellectual life of Europe. 
It was the Church also that made possible the beginning of scientific 
inquiry. (Copernicus is said to have conceived the hypothesis of the 
ea^’s revolution round the sun as a result of his study of the doctrme 
of the Tnmty.) 

It would be unjust to the Church to suggest that because it had 
become a political institution it ceased to have any spintual significance. 
Although many of its leaders were more interested in theological 
discussions than m the teachmgs of Christ, there were countless men 
hvmg m monasteries, or movmg about amongst the poor, who strove 
to live in accordance with the precepts embodied m the Sermon on the 
Mount And even when they failed to hve up to these ideals, the mere 
&ct that monasteries existed, that services were held m Churches, and 
that men liad given up worldly ambition for the sake of something 
that they held to be of greater value, was a contmual remmder that 
there existed another, and a spintual, world Nor did it matter that 
many of these humbler followers of Christ were ill-educated men who 
could only conceive of a Universal Spirit m crude anthropomorphic 
terms, as a personal God to be worshipped through the medium of 
holy images and samtly rehes Different forms of worship are as 
necessary to different types of men as arc different conceptions of time 
and space necessary to varymg levels of mtelligence. Learned theolo- 
gians might discuss till they were exhausted the exact nature of the 
Trinity, but the simple ministrations of the priests gave to the common 
people the nounshment that was needed to keep the spintual side of 
their nature ahve 

It IS no more possible to standardize the means by which men find 
expression for the rehgious sentiments withm them than it is possible 
to standardize the art by means of which they express their feelmgs for 
beauty. Different methods of worship are as natural as are different 
schools of music and pamting. It is not the breakmg up of the Church 
mto different sects that is to be deplored, but the tendency on the part 
of each of these sects to claim for itself a monopoly of truth, and to 
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F^rd Other schools of Christianity with scorn, or even with open 
hostihty. 

It IS satisfaaory to know that of recent years there has been a 
determined effort on the part of different denominations of Christians 
to sink their differences and to work together for the common good. 
The Churches hope, thereby, to be able to exert their influence on 
society so that it may be encouraged to live m accordance with spiritual 
instead' of purely material prmaples. At the Oxford Conference 
held m 1937 delegates from most of the Christian Churches, with the 
exception of the Roman Cathohe, discussed the difiicult problems 
of war, the relation of the Church to the State and a number of social 
problems, such as unemployment and poverty. It was hoped that 
by a well-organized effort on the part of the Churches sufficient 
pressure could be brought to bear upon society to induce it to tackle 
some of the more flagrant social evils The difficulties attendant on 
such an effort immediately became apparent, for three contradictory 
schools of thought were found to exist The first group of churchmen 
consisted of those who insisted on a literal obedience to the command- 
ments of the Sermon on the Mount ‘Resist not evil’; ‘If any man will 
sue thee at the law and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloke 
also’. (Matthew v, 3 51-40) A second group went to the opposite extreme 
and declared that whilst these prmaples must govern the mtimate 
personal life of the mdividual, they could not be applied to the wider 
sphere of the common life Those who belonged to this group felt 
indeed that there was no moral standard that was apphcable to 
humanity at large. Thirdly there existed a school of thought which 
attempted to steer a imddle course Whilst there existed no possibihty 
of applymg the full commandment of the gospels m any wholesale 
fashion, there was available a moral standard for the common liffi 
that had some relation to it It was felt that m time this could be made 
to approximate more nearly to the full commandment 

Without wishmg to discuss at length these different opimons, to the 
writer it would seem to be obvious that any attempt to foist the 
prmaples enunciated m tlic Sermon on the Momit on an imwiUmg 
society is foredoomed to failure The Church itself as a body has failed 
to live accordmg to these prmaples, however much the mdividuals 
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fhat made up the Church have striven to follow the example set by 
Christ. Any attempt to apply them generally to society would have 
results as unexpected as those that followed the forable mtroduction 
of teetotalism into America, and of communal hvmg mto Russia. 
Who among the ardent prohibitionists would have expected that the 
result of their efforts would be to increase drunkenness in their country 
and to uutiate the rule of the gangster? Could any idealistic socialist 
have foreseen that withm a few years there would appear in Russia 
a despotism more ruthless than any that had preceded it and a greater 
slavery of those whom he had hoped to liberate > So also would the 
forcible introduction of an ethic that is far above the level of human 
conduct have entirely unexpected results There is much also to 
support the view that Christ set for his disciples a much higher standard 
thm he expected of the multitude. Generally he spoke to the crowds 
that followed him only m parables, explammg their meanmg after- 
wards to the small inner circle of disciples. Clement of Alexandria, 
who was separated from Christ by a shorter period of time, was 
probably m a better position than we are to understand his method of 
teaching. He held that Christ’s teachmg was twofold, and that the 
higher knowledge was imparted only to some of his disciples. ‘It was 
not designed for the multitude, but communicated to those only who 
were capable of reccivmg it orally, not m writing.’ {Clement of Alexan~ 
dria, by Dr Kaye.) 

What is of importance to note is that at the very beginiung of a 
smeere attempt on the part of the Churches to work together, there has 
been found to exist this deep cleavage m opinion At the same time 
and m spite of all these differences in opinion, each section of the 
Church regards itself, not merely as a community of Chnstians, but 
as a corporate body invested with supernatural powers and under 
direct divine guidance. 

The life of the Christian [writes tlie Bisliop of Chichester], 
wherever he is engaged, is maimed and incomplete unless it finds 
Its focus in communion with God and m common prayer with 
God’s people It is by actively worshippmg membership m the 
church, by actual partaking m the liturgy and the services, and 
actual heanng of the Word and sharing m the Sacramental life, 
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that he leams and helps others to enjoy the secret of true com- 
mututy and receives the grace for a new way of hving. 

Hiese words would seem to imply abihty on the part of each section of 
the Church to bestow that grace which is necessary for a now way of 
hving. By his church membership die mdividual does not only benefit 
from association with others more expenenced and more developed 
than himself, but merely by partakmg m the Church hturgy and sharmg 
m the services, he receives a special grace without which a new way of 
livmg would be difficult or impossible to him. And because the bishop 
himself recognixes and deplores the differences m opimon m the 
vanous Churches, each of which claims the power to bestow this 
special grace, he proposes that a kmd of ‘Chnstian Consultative Body’ 
should be formed. In addition he would like to see elected a ‘Standmg 
Theological and Expert Commission’, assisted by an adequately stafred 
secretariat. It is suggested that it should be the work of both these 
bodies to arrive at the imphcations of the Sermon on the Mount 
and to map out a common ground for action 
But IS It necessary to await the dehberations of a Standmg Theological 
and Expert Commission m order to discover the imphcations of the 
Sermon on the Mount? And if the Commission be summoned, will it 
necessarily find them? In a letter wntten to a friend by Gregory of 
Nazianzus, who presided at an Ecumemcal Council m A n. 381 , 1 find 
these words: 

My own inclination is to avoid all assemblies of Bishops, for I 
have never seen any Council come to a good end, nor solve any 
evils. It usually increases them. You wiU always find there love 
of contention and love of power 

It IS satisfactory to know that so many sections of the Chnstian 
Church are makmg an effort to reach agreement, and there is no doubt 
that the test of absence of contradiction apphed by Samkara to philo- 
sopffical concepts is equally apphcable to Church doctrmes. Nor need 
the Cj^urches m their dilemma hesitate to apply such a test, for m their 
teaching there undoubtedly exists a large measure of agreement. But 
in this call of the bishop to form a Christian Consultative Body and a 
Standmg Theological and Expert Commission there is heard a note 
that has been too frequently heard before, a note that once resounded 
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al nrg the miles of corridors of the now abandoned Palace of Peace at 
Gen^, and would also be heard, were it ever to be built, along the 
corridors of the Scientific Institute that Alexis Carrel would like to see 
established as a means of saving man. It is natural that a churchman 
should entrust the salvation of the world to a Theological Commission, 
and that a saennst should entrust it to a body of scientists, but un- 
fortunately both classes of reformers would encounter the same 
difficulty. The theologians might succeed m ehminatmg some of the 
diffierences of opmion that at present spht the Churches mto parties, 
and the saenasts might succeed m creatmg a saner society, but both 
would be equally powerless to efiect from without an inner change m 
the heart of man Far be it from the writer to suggest that the results 
obtamed from the labour of the theologians and the saendsts would be 
worthless, even if it fade d to achieve that which it had set out to do. 
In some parts of modem Europe (for example m Germany, Russu and 
Italy) condidons for the hvmg of a life m accordance with any ideals are 
so difficult as to make it al m ost impossible. If the theologians and 
scientists could create for the mdividual seeker after truth a miheu that 
was more favourable to his efforts they wotdd have done all that could 
legitimately be expected of them. 

In this world there is nothing that is entirely new; every event is a 
recurrence of a similar event m the past. In the days of Samkara there 
existed a similar controversy between the authority of ntuahsde 
rehgion and the mdividual’s claim to approach truth directly. Samkara, 
the phdosopher, came to the same conclusion on the subject as did 
Ramaknshna, the religious devotee, namely that church services and 
rituals were of the greatest importance as an aid to spiritual progress. 
At the same dme Samkara mamtamed that as Jnam, or direct knowledge 
of the Supreme Spirit, was the chief end of man’s endeavour, the 
exclusive supremacy of Vedic ntualism was to be avoided. He was 
convinced that the chief danger of a cult of ceremomes lay m the 
growth of a phansaical attitude to rehgion. As Christ denounced the 
Phansees, and Paul the lawyers, so likewise did Samkara declare that 
ceremonial piety by itself was not the end of rehgion, and might even 
become a deadly enemy of it. He did not dismiss the Vedic code as 
useless. He asserted only that whilst the true philosopher 
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could advance beyond the Vedic rules of life, others were called 
upon to conform to Vedic regulations, not m the expectation of 
good things here or hereafter, but out of a sense of duty, and as a 
help to the development of the moral competency for the study 
of the Vedanta Vedic piety helps a man by tummg his nund 
towards the inner soul and then leadmg him to the realization of 
the spiritual goal (Radhaksishnan.) 

Similarly the Church with its ceremomes and ntual is of assistance m 
directmg attention to the world of spiritual values; it is a beacon that 
acts as a cononual reminder that as well as the hfc of the body there 
is also the life of the spirit 

The hope for^ 'ipl^md does not he in the action of any corporate 
body be it ever so powerful, but m the influence of mdividual men and 
women who for the sake of a greater have saenheed a lesser aim. 
There is no possibihty of any mass movement m Chnstiamty or m 
any other rehgion As has been pomted out it would seem that Chnst 
himself expected httle of the crowds who gathered to hear him and 
wimcssed his miracles He talked to them only in parables the meanmg 
of which he expounded to his disciples after the crowds had dispersed. 

Therefore I speak to them in parables' because they seemg, sec 
not, and hearing, they hear not, neither do they understand. And 
in them is fulfilled the prophecy of Esaias whic^ saith, By hearing 
ye shall hear and shall not understand, and seemg ye shall see and 
shall not perceive; For this people’s heart is waxed gross, and their 
ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes they have closed; lest at any 
time they sliould see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and 
should understand with tlieir hearts, and should be converted, 
and I should heal them But blessed are your eyes, for they see; 
and your ears, for they heat. 

The words ‘Who hath ears to hear, let him hear’, resounded thiough 
the gospels. In one form or another they are repeated nme times m 
the Synoptic gospels and eight times in Revelation. 

It has been said that in the darkest days of the Church’s history there 
were many who, in order to protect themselves from persecution, 
sought the truth under the guise of some external calling. As an 
example of such a body of men may be mentioned the ecclesiastical 
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alchemists. Alchemy was an extremely ancient saence which for 
upwards of seventeen hundred years exerted its influence upon thought, 
not only m Europe, but m Egypt, Arabia, Persia and China. Although 
It IS said to have formed part of the traditional knowledge of the 
Egyptian pnesthood, it was probably an importation mto Egypt from 
abroad. Alchemy certainly existed m China pnor to this era. It also 
flourished amongst the Arabs and m Greece, where it was always 
referred to either as ‘the work’, or as ‘The Divme and Sacre'd Art*. 
Although externally it appeared to be a branch of metallurgy, and was 
popularly regarded as a search for gold, the more important part of 
the true alchemist’s research was spintual and hidden. This is evident 
flrom the clear distmction that is drawn m all alchemical wntmgs 
between the exotenc alchemy that was visible to the world and the 
esotenc alchemy that was revealed only to chosen adepts. Although 
to the world, the alchemist appeared to be engaged only m the trans- 
mutation of baser metals mto gold, he was in reahty strivmg for an 
inner transmutation of the spirit. He was therefore essentially a 
rehgious man 

The central doctrme of the alchemists was die unity of all thmgs, a 
doctrme that was engraved on the emerald tablets of the great alchemical 
leader, Hermes Tnsmegistus, m the saymg ‘As above so below’. The 
laws that ruled the material world also ruled the world of the spirit 
The alchemists beheved that throughout the whole universe there 
existed a general movement of the baser towards the finer, and it was 
his work to find how best this movement could be assisted Arnold of 
Villanova explamed the meanmg of tlic search for the philosopher’s 
stone m the following words; 

There abides m Nature a certam pure matter, which bemg dis- 
covered and brought to perfection converts to itself propor- 
tionately all imperfect bodies that it touches 
That the vital part of the alchemists’ work was the inner transforma- 
tion of the spirit rather than tlie conversion of lead mto gold, is shown 
by the foflowmg quotauoiis. 

Out of otlier thmgs, thou wilt never make one unless first the 
one arises out of thyself (Abbot Trithemius, circa a.d. 1500.) 

In order to acquire the golden understandmg (Aurea appre- 
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hensio), a man must open wide the eyes of the spirit, and of the 
soul, and contemplate and recognize thmgs with the help of the 
inner hght that God has kindled from the beginiimg m nature and 
m our hearts. 

Know that thou canst not possess ‘the saence’ if thou dost not 
cleanse thy mind through God, by which is meant that thou 
purgcst dime heart from all corruption (Alhdius.) 

To a modern reader whose mmd draws a clear distmction between 
matter and spirit, alchemical writings arc apt to appear confused and 
meamngless. It must be remembered, however, that no such distmction 
as ‘matter and spint’ existed for the alchemist For him there was 
mstead an intermediate realm that lay between matter and spint, 
a realm of subde bodies, to which a psychic as weU as a physical 
mamfestadon was smted. Whereas to us there appears to exist an 
incongruity between the alchemist’s preoccupadon with retorts and 
crucibles and his search for spintual change, for the alchemist there 
was no such incongruity His external work was a symbol of his 
mner work, but at the same dme it was more than a symbol Umty 
existed in cverythmg, and the same laws ruled everywhere. 

Alchemy, therefore, provided a cloak for those Chnsdans who 
could no longer beheve in the vahdity of the Church’s teachmg and 
sought to find truth m inornate spintual expencnce. There also 
existed other sociedes and sects who condnued their search in secret 
lest their heresies should be discovered and punished However 
corrupt the Church might be there were always men who, m secret, 
and as best they could, followed the teaching of Chnst. The level of 
Chnsdamty within the Church is as vanablc as is the level of Chnsdamty 
outside of tlic Church 
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MYSTICAL CHRISTIANITY 

The birthplace of religions feeling is m the sohtude of the soul. It 
was on the desolate peak of Sinai that Moses saw God. It was lAider the 
Bodhi tree on a hilltop that Buddha found enhghtenment. It was m 
the wilderness of Judea, in the stillness of prayer and meditation, that 
Christ prepared himself for his mission to mankmd Walt Whitman 
has expressed this idea with stnkmg vehemence. 

I should say mdeed that only m the perfect uncontamination 
and solitanness of mdividuahty may the spintuahty of rehgion 
positively come forth at all. Only here, and on such terms, the 
meditation, the devout ecstasy, the soarmg flight. Only here com- 
mumon with the mystenes, the eternal problems, Whence, 
Whither? Alone, and identity, and the mood — and the soul 
emerges, and all statements, cnurches, sermons, melt away like 
vapours. Alone, and silent thoughts, and awe, and aspiration — 
and there the mtenor consciousness like a hitherto unseen msenp- 
tion, m magic ink, beams out its wondrous Ime to the sense. 
Bibles may convey and pnests expound, but it is exclusively for 
the noiseless operations of one’s isolated self to enter the pure 
ether of veneration, reach the divmc levels, and commune with 
the unutterable. 

From the earliest times there have been men both withm and outside 
the Christian Church who have shut their ears to the babble of warring 
creeds, and m the sohtude of meditation, and m the unfathomable 
depths of the soul, have found the truth they sought. Men who seek 
what Whitman terms the 'mtenor consaousness’ are called mystics, a 
term that is generally used with a certam flavour of mdulgence 
by the chantable rationahsts, and with scorn by those who are not 
chantable. 

Why IS mysnasm such an lU-favourcd word? Mamly because the 
rationalist regards mystiasm as a method of seemg thmgs through a 
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golden and sentimental haze, things that can he seen much more clearly 
and with a greater sense of proportion by the mtellect. Although 
Kant’s view that our reasoning can never tear aside the veil that hides 
the noumenal from the phenomenal world, is widely accepted, it is 
accepted only theoretically. Men suU cononue to reason and speculate 
about the mysteries of existence, theologians still seek to confrne God 
withm their human formulae, and to reduce him to the span of their 
narrow' understanding. Words are strung to words, theories piled on 
theories, and from such activity has grown up a vast mtellectual 
structure of theology, which bears as much, or as htde, relation to truth 
as do the speculations of a savage concerning the nature of the umverse 
coinade with reahty. In the savage’s view of the universe there is 
undoubtedly an element of truth, but we accept the picture that he 
has pamted as we accept the crude unskilled drawmgs of a child. There 
is no need to quarrel with what he has drawn, and diere is also no need 
to take it senously. 

But IS there no better method of seeuig spiritual truths than that of 
peermg through the peephole of the intellect’ Kant, Spmoza, 
Schopenhauer, Bergson and many other philosophers beheve that 
there is such a method 

The teaching of mysticism [says Schopenliauer] tends towards 
die givmg of a direct sense of what perceptions, concepts and all 
knowledge in general are incapable of attaining 

And what these philosophers have postulated, the mystics have 
confirmed. Thmgs of the spirit arc seen by the eyes of the spirit. The 
noumenal world is revealed only to the noumenal man A study of 
the classic type of mystical expenence reveals an astonishing uniformity 
of view, a umfonmty that embraces all difierenccs of race and of chme, 
and reaches across the centunes. Here is a Church in which there is 
no cleavage into sects, each oS which claims a monopoly of truth, 
but a Church universal in which Christians, Buddhists, Sufrs and all 
other religious men can worship without fear of disagreement. Pierre 
Nicolle reahzed this fact very clearly when hereproacdied the Christian 
mysnes of his time with having discarded the forms of thought that 
were intrmsically Catholic The word ‘cathohe’ might mean umversal, 
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but there was a liimt to the universality permitted to members of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

They do not know God as Christians and Cathohcs [he wrote] 
but m a way equally suitable for Mohammedans, Deists and the 
majority of heretics. For what does this knowledge of God come 
to ultimatelyi A confused and mdistmct idea of an omnipresent 
God. But to know this it is not necessary either to be a Cathohe, 
or a Christian. . 

Small wonder that a staunch member of the Holy Roman Church 
was disqmeted! 

There are enhes who would deny the truth of the statement that 
mysuasm is a universal rehgion. They would say that Western 
differs from Eastern mysOasm m being more positive and creative, 
the Chnstian mystic affirming the reahty of the world and the meaning- 
fulness of life, and the Eastern mystic denying them. But, as Radha- 
knshnan pomts out, it is difficult to mamtam this thesis m the face 
of Buddha’s mtense pity and sympathy for every form of sentient 
hfe. Pity, and desire to succour one’s fellows, cannot be reconciled 
with a complete negation of the reahty of hfe. Moreover, the whole 
of Christ’s Sermon on the Mount can be looked upon as a negation of 
ordmary hfe. 

It IS a proclamation of unworldhness m its extremest form. It 
IS the poor, or those who have no care at all for wealth, those whose 
concessiveness or submissiveness to injustice knows no limit, and 
who take up this burden of misery most readily, who are to enjoy 
the blessmgs of die kingdom These negative charactenstics — ex- 
pressing an extreme renunciation of the world and all its normal 
desires — are constandy emphasized (Bishop Gore.) 

The contrast is not between Western and Eastern mysticism, but 
between a religious and a sclf-suffiaent humanist oudook. It is 
humanism that affirms the importance of hfe, and rehgion that dis- 
counts It. While rehgion is taken more senously m the East, an 
mtensely active humanism is predominant in the West. All rehgions 
are otherworldly Hinduism, like Christianity, regards the world 
merely as a training ground, a means of attammg a higher state. 

In spite of the uniformity that is found in the mystical experiences of 
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men and women of all creeds and nations, grave doubt is generally 
expressed concerning the validity of knowledge so obtained. 

The real behcf of the Brahmins [says Schweitzer, with what 
seems to be a.note of surprise m his voice] is that man does not 
attain to umon with Brahman by means of any achievement of 
his natural power of gaining knowledge, but solely by quittmg the 
world of me senses, m a state of ecstasy, and thus learning the 
reality of pure bcmg. 

Precisely so, but this is not merely the real behef of the Brahmin, 
but of every mystic, brahmmical or otherwise. St. Ignatius, St. John 
of the Cross, St Teresa, Jacob Boehme and a long line of Chrutian 
mystics are at one with the Brahmm in this. What Schweitzer regards 
as unusual or supernatural is actually normal, although few of us can 
attam this level of normahty. 

Ecstasy, like mystiasm, is a word which has been used to cover a 
multitude of states, ranging from hysteria to the raptures of Plotinus 
and Boehme. All experiences of the divine arc ecstatic, but all ecstasies 
caimot be regarded as bemg expenences of the divine. The exated 
outbursts of a neurasthenic have no more m common with the bhss of 
rehgious ecstasy than the babbling of a drunkard has with the teacliing 
of Buddha But if we refuse to beheve that a flash of gemus in a 
great artist is a sign of mental mstabihty, we must also refuse to beheve 
that the revelations vouclisafed to Plotiiius were symptoms of mental 
decay Indeed, if we truly regarded ecstatic visions as necessarily 
pathological, it were best to convert all churches into museums, and, 
like the Nazis, bum all the books that we fail to understand All 
rehgions are based on revelation and revelation is imparted m a state 
of ecstasy. 

At the same time a critical attitude must be mamtained to mystical 
writings. In Chapter n the pathological theory of mystical expenence 
was discussed and it was agreed that some mystical writings were 
defimtely of a pathological nature There is also a theory that the 
knowledge given in ecstasy is simply some concept, wbch, havmg 
long formed a subject for reflection, suddenly assumes the power of 
hallucmanon, taking complete possession of the Subject, so that his 
state is changed from one of activity to passivity The object towards 
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which the fiirmer mecHtadon was directed is fteed from die check 
imposed on it by sensadons and concepts, so that it becomes endowed 
with inesistible force, forming a sort of id^e fixe. This theory of the 
nature of revelation is supported by Ribot and Murisier. Whilst 
It may explam the expenences of some of the lesser mystics, it cannot 
explain tbsa of all. The great mystics always adopted a cntical attitude 
towards their experiences, and were often alarmed m case they should 
prove to be the temptations of the devil. Strict wammgs werb issued 
to all aspinng rehgious by their spiritual directors m regard to visions 
and supernatural experiences. They were advised to regard these 
generally as bemg designs of the tempter to lead them astray mto 
confusion and spiritual pnde. The special danger to which the mystics 
were exposed was the temptation to clutch at the fruition of the 
spiritual umon before they had gone through the toilsome preparatory 
disaphnmg of the vnll and the mtellect. As a result of this impatience 
the intellect might be sacrificed and be excluded from the rehgious life. 
In such cases there would be no check upon supersntious beliefs, 
upon fantasy and upon such excesses of emotionahsm as are sometimes 
wimesscd in rehgious revivals. Walter Hilton, Canon of Thurgarton, 
who died m 1396, expressed the opinion that violent emotional 
fervours did not belong to a high state, but were characteristic, rather, 
of begmners, ‘who for the littleness and weakness of their souls cannot 
bear the smallest touch of God’ He also warned others to be wary of 
the strange physical and psychical phenomena which sometimes 
accompany higher states, such as sights and sounds and odours, a 
sensation of burning heat in the breast, voices and appantions of 
various kinds. He added that although he did not doubt that such 
things really take place, it was by no means easy to detemune whether 
they were sent by God or were a snare laid by the devil The best test 
accordmg to Hilton was to ask whether they tended to distract the 
mmd from devotions and from good actions or to encourage these. 
If they did act as a distraction it must be concluded that they were 
sent by the Evil One The validity of the vision was only to be 
known by its frmts 

That the great mystics carefully scrutmized their emotional 
experiences is shown by the detailed analysis they made of them. 
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St. Teresa, for example, subdivides tbe mystical states into which she 
passed into various ‘mansions’. She also made a distinction between 
what she called a ‘spiritual espousal’ and a ‘spiritual marriage’. In 
Hilton’s Scale of Perfection he describes the various steps in the ladder 
of contemplation by means of which the divine vision is reached. 
The first step is knowledge of the facts of rehgion, the second, mere 
feeling without light m the understanding. When in this middle 
state aspirant ‘cannot tell what it is, but he feeleth it is well, for it 
is a gift of God’. The third and final step was a combuiation of 
knowledge with perfect love. In this state was fulfilled what St. Paul 
says to the Corinthians: ‘He that is jomed unto the Lord is one spirit.’ 
The true mystic, therefore, is not merely content with a bhnd emotional 
fervour, but observes the steps by which he reaches this as carefully 
as a psychologist notes his inner reactions 
What IS above all essential to the mystic is that he should attam the 
childlike attitude to truth that Christ counselled his disciples to assume 
if they wished to enter the Kmgdom of Heaven It was the exact 
opposite of that adopted by the priests, and the Phansees, who 
approached everything vwth preconceived views and with complete 
confidence m the infalhbility of their subjective opimons. Mysticism 
entads the giving up of all egoism, of all personal desires and hopes, 
and of all penonal views and imaginmgs, so that that which is not 
personal may be seen with the eyes of the spint. 

Now we have received not the spirit of the world, but the spirit 
which IS of God, that we might know the things that are freely 
given us of God. Which things also we speak, not in the words 
which man’s wisdom teaches, but which the Holy Spint teacheth; 
comparmg spiritual things with spiritual But the natural man 
received! not the thmgs of the spint of God; For they are foolish- 
ness unto him; neither can he know them, because diey are 
spiritually discerned, (i Cormtluans u, 12-14). 

The best way of understandmg the method of the mystic is to study 
the hfe of one of them, and to note what he has to say about his 
experiences. No better subject for such a study could be found than 
Jacob Boehme, if for no other reason than that he was a plain unpre- 
tentious man, who descnbes his expencnces m the simplest possible 
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lan guage. Boehme had no thesis that he wished to prove, laid no 
claun to any supenonty, and took no credit for wliat he had seen. 

I am not come to this meanmg, [he wntes] to this work and 
knowledge, through my own reason, or through my own will 
and purpose, neither have I sought this knowledge, nor so much 
as know anythmg concerning it. I sought only for the heart of 
God, therem to hide myself from the temptations of the devil. 

He was bom in the village of Alt Seidenherg, dose to the Bohemian 
border, m 1575. His parents bemg poor, he was put to mmd the cattle, 
and It was m the sohtude of the fields that he had his first spiritual 
expenence. Because he was not robust enough to be a labourer, he 
was afterwards apprenticed to a bootmaker, eventually becommg a 
master of his craft At the age of twenty-five, he married a butcher’s 
daughter, and set up a household of his own. A year later he experi- 
enced another ecstasy that altered the course of his life. This was 
followed soon afterwards by a third and still more memorable 
illummation that clanfied for him much that he had not previously 
understood. 

What Boehmc had seen he could not keep to himself, and ill- 
equipped as he was m other respects for such a task, he pubh:.hed a 
book, entitled Aurora. This work was read by a pastor of the local 
Lutheran church, one Gregonus Richter, and the readmg of it so 
mfunatcd him that he went straight off to the aty council to demand 
that Boehme should be bamshed from the neighbourhood This the 
council agreed to do, but later, realizmg that Boehme had an excellent 
reputation, and had attended church regularly, it allowed him to 
return on condition that he wrote no more books 

But Boehme’s busmess had suffered badly from the local scandal, 
and, unable to carry it on, he took a job as travelhng salesman m 
woollen gloves No longer able to remain silent, he published another 
book. Gregonus Richter denounced him from the pulpit, and a 
scurrilous campaign was launched against him. ‘His writings smell 
overmuch of cobbler’s pitch ’ ‘Will you have the words of Jesus 
Christ, or the words of a shoemaker*’ yelled his opponents, the 
followers of One who had once been a carpenter Bochme’s only 
reply was ‘Not I, the I that I am, know these thmgs, but God knows 
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them in me’. It is gratifying that not all were blind to the quiet 
digmty m Boehme, and certain mduential people, including eminent 
dignitaries of the Church, treated him with consideration and respect. 
He died m 1624, at the age of forty-nine 

Whatever his views of mystical states, or of higher levels of 
consciousness may be, no one can read Boehme’s books without feeling 
that herein lies some mystery. How could a tender of cattle, a cobbler 
and a pedlar of woollen gloves, contnve to write them? Boehme 
had doubtless had some elementary education and had listened to the 
preaching of the Reverend Gregonus Richter, but this could not 
have enabled hmi to attain the profound and tranquil wisdom of the 
world’s greatest religious leaders Gregonus Richter knew nothing 
about the unity of all, the Brahman that pervades everything, the 
identification of man with his lower bemg, and the necessity for 
losmg all m order that one might attam all. Everyone must explam 
the enigma of Jacob Boehme’s books as best he can, but however 
vaned the explanation may be, all will agree that some explanation is 
necessary 

The solution that Boehme himself ofiers is that which he gave to his 
opponents ‘Not I, the I that I am, know these things, but God knows 
them m me’, or which he offers m the preface to his best-known 
book, The Signature of All Things 

This is the wisdom that dwells in notlung, and yet possesses all 
things, and the humble resigned soul is its playfellow; this is the 
divme alloquy, the mspiranon of the Almighty, the breath of God, 
the holy unction, which sanctifies the soul to be the temple of the 
Holy Spirit, which instructs anght in all things 

In order to explam how a man may come mto direct contact with 
truth, Boehme imagines a dialogue between a disciple and his master. 
As no descripuon of the general drift of this dialogue can possess the 
value of Boehme’s own words, the beginning of it is appaided: 

The disaple said to his master: Sir, how may I come to the 
superseiisual life, so tliat I may see God, and may hear God speak? 

The master answered and said Son, when tliou canst throw thy- 
self into That, where no creature dwelleth, though it be but for a 
moment, then thou bcarest what God speaketh. 
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Disciple. Is that where no creature dwelleth near at hand; or is 
It a&r oSi 

Master. It is in thee. And if thou canst, my son, for a while but 
cease firom all thy thinking and willing, then thou shalt hear the 
unspeakable words of God. 

Disciple. How can I hear him speak, when I stand still &om 
thinking and wilhngi 

Master. When thou standest still from the thinkmg of sel^ and 
the wilhng of self; ‘When botli thy mtellect and will are quiet, 
and passive to the impressions of the Eternal Word and Spirit; and 
when thy soul is wmged up, and above that which is temporal, 
the outward senses, and the imagination bemg locked up by holy 
abstraction’, then the eternal heanng, seeing and speaking will be 
revealed m thee; and so God heareth ‘and seeth through thee’, 
bemg now the organ of his Spirit; and so God spcaketh m thee 
and whispereth to thy spirit, and thy spirit heareth his voice. 
Blessed art thou therefore if that thou canst stand still from self- 
thinkmg and self-willing, and canst stop the wheel of thy imagina- 
tion and senses, forasmuch as hereby thou mayest arrive at length 
to sec the great salvation of God, being made capable of all manner 
of divme sensations and heavenly communications Smee it is 
nought indeed but thine own heanng and willing that do hmder 
thee, so that thou dost not see and hear God 

Disciple But wherewith shall I liear and see God, forasmuch as 
he IS above nature and creature? 

Master. Son, when thou art quiet and silent, then art thou as 
God was before nature and creature, thou art that which God then 
was; thou art that whereof he made thy nature and creature; Then 
thou hearest and seest even with that wherewith God himself saw 
and heard in thee, before ever thme own wilhng or dime own 
seeing began 

Disciple. What now hmders or keeps me back, so that I cannot 
come to that, wherewith God is to be seen and heard > 

Master. Nothmg truly but thme own wilhng, hearing, and 
seemg do keep thee back from it, and do hinder thee from conimg 
to this supersensual state. And it is because thou stnvest so against 
that, out of which thou thyself art descended and derived, that 
thou thus breakest thyself off, with dune own wdhng, from God’s 
willing, and with thy own secir^ from God’s seeing. In as much 
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as in thine own undentanding thou dost undemand hut in and 
according to this thine own willing, as the same stands dmded 
firom the divine will. This thy willing moreover stops thy heanng, 
and maketh thcc deaf towards God, through thy own thinking 
upon terrestrial things, and thy attendmg to that which is without 
thee; and so it bangs thee mto a ground, where thou art laid hold 
on and captivated m nature. And having brought thee hither, it 
overshadows thee with that whicli thou ^lest; it binds thee with 
dune own chams and it keeps thee in dune own dark prison which 
thou makest for thyself; so that thou canst not go out thence, or 
come to that state which is supernatural and supersensnal. 

The Christian mystic who is probably the best known to English 
readers is John Yepes, more familiar under the name of St. John of the 
Cross, the author of The Dark Night of the Soul. Bom m 1542, he was 
educated by the Jesuits and became a Carmehtc fnar at Medina. His 
lUummation followed a penod of mtense sufTenng, not only spiritual 
but also physical, for he was imprisoned for the infnngement of some 
ecclesiastical ordmance. Buder, m The Lives of the Saints, records that 
Ycpcs passed through a period of 

interior trouble of mmd, scruples, and a dislike of spintual exer- 
cises , . . The devils assaulted nun with violent temptations , . . 
The most terrible of all these pams was that of scrupulosity, and 
interior desolation in which he seemed to see Hell open ready to 
swallow him up . . After some time certain rays of hght, com- 
fort and divmc sweetness scattered these mists, and translated the 
soul of the servant of God mto a paradise of mtenor delights and 
heavenly sweetness. 

There then followed another period of depression, brought to an end 
by a still greater illuminatioif and happmess. 

After his experience of higher states St John of the Cross wrote 
several books with the object of conveymg to othen a knowledge 
of the new life that had come to him The following passages have 
been selected from his two chief works, Ascent of Mount Carmel and 
The Dark Night of the Soul 

The more the soul strives to become blind and annihilat ed as to 
all interior and exterior things, the more it will be filled with faith 
and love and hope. But this love at times is neither comprehended 
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nor felt, because it does not establish itself in the senses with tender- 
ness, but in the soul with fortitude, with greater courage and 
resolution than before, though it sometimes overflows mto the 
senses, and shows itself tender and gentle In order, then, to attain 
to this love, joy and dehght whiA visions efiect, it is necessary 
that the soul should have fortitude and be fortified, so as to abide 
willingly in emptiness and darkness, and to laylhe foundation of 
Its love and delight on what it neither sees nor feels, on wjiat it 
cannot see nor feel — namely, on God mcomprehensible and 
supreme. Our way to Him is therefore, of necessity, m self* 
demal . . . That soul, therefore, has greater commumon with God 
which IS most advanced m low — tliat is, whose will is most 
conformable to the will of God . . . For which cause, therefore, 
as I have already explamed, the more the soul cleaves to created 
thmgs, relying on its own strength, by habit and inchnation, the 
less IS It disposed for this umon, because it does not completely 
resign itself mto the hands of God, that He may transform it 
supematurally. 

Knowledge of pure truth requires for its proper explanation 
that God should hold the hand and wield the pen of the writer . . . 
This kmd of vision is not the same with the intellectual visions of 
bodily thmgs . . It is most like to the spirit of prophecy . In so 
far as this becomes pure contemplation the soul sees clearly that it 
cannot desenbe it otherwise than m general terms, which the 
abundance of delight and happmess forces from it. And though at 
times when this knowledge is vouclisafed to the soul, words are 
uttered, yet' the soul knows full well that it has m no wise ex- 
pressed what It felt, because it is conscious that there are no words 
of adequate significance. This divine knowledge concerning God 
never relates to particular thmgs ... It is only a soul m umon with 
God, that IS capable of this profound lovmg knowledge, for it is 
Itself that union . . . Such is the sweetness of deep delight of these 
touches of God, that one of them is more than a recompense for 
all the sulfcrmgs of this hfe, however great their number. 

Amongst the spiritual maxims of St John of the Cross there appears 
the followmg poem: 

I entered, but 1 knew not where, and there I stood not knowing, 
all saence transcendmg. 
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I knew not where I entered, for when I stood within, not know- 
ing where I was, 1 heard great things. What I heard I will not tell; 
I was there as one who knew not, all saence transcending. 

Of peace and devotion, the knowledge was perfect, in solitude 

E rofound; the right was dear, but so secret was it, that I stood 
abblmg, all saence transcending. 

I stood enraptured m ecstasy, beside myself, and m my every 
cense, no sense remained. My spirit was endowed with under- 
standing, undcrstandmg nought, all saence transcendmg. 

The higher I ascended, the less I understood. It is the dark doud 
illumiiung the night. Therefore, he who understands knows 
nothing, ever all science transcendmg. 

He who really ascends so high, annihilates himself, and all his 
previous knowledge seems ever less and less; his knowledge so 
increases, that he ^owetli nothmg, all science transcendmg. 

This knowmg that knows nothing is so potent in its might that 
the prudent in their reasoning never can defeat it; for their wisdom 
never reaches to the understandmg that understandeth nothmg, all 
science transcendmg. 

This sovereign wisdom is of an excellence so high that no 
faculty nor science can ever unto it attain He who shall overcome 
himself by the knowledge which knows nothmg, will always rise, 
all saence transcendmg 

And if you would listen, this sovereign wisdom doth consist m 
a sense profound of the essence of God; it is an act of His compasr 
Sion to leave us naught understandmg, all science transcendmg. 
The multiplication of extracts from the wntmgs of Christian 
mystics IS unnecessary, for all convey the same message. There is a 
monotony m mystical htcrature, a monotony from which there can 
be no escape when all writers express the same ideas, and the only 
novelty lies m certam superficial differences of language. It would 
mdeed be possible to shorten the messages of all the mystics to those 
three words of the Vedantist, Tat Twam Asi, Thou art That. The 
description of the ‘That’ alone is vanable. To the Platonist, it is the 
eternal Idea, to the Hmdu, it is Brahman, to the Buddhist, it is 
Purusha; and to the Sufi and the Christian, it is God. 

The discovery that m man there is a part of the Divme Bemg 
brmgs with it certam imphcanons The first question that naturally 
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arises is: if there be in man a part of the Divine, why has he beoime so 
estranged from it that he bas even forgotten its presence? To this 
question, the Buddhist rephes m terms of nesaence, and the Christian 
in terms of sin. Both of them add, as a corollary, that salvation can 
only come when man recognizes the divme prmaple m himself and, 
for the sake of that which is mdestrucnble and eternal, sacnfices that 
which IS destrucnble and temporary. This is the whole of rehgion, 
and It IS this truth that is experienced in a mystical state of conscious- 
ness, a state that is assoaated with a sense of conviction and with an 
mtensity of feehng that are unknown under ordinary conditions. Walt 
Whitman expresses the emoUonal tone of mystical knowledge m the 
following hnes- 

Swiftly arose and spread around me the peace andjoy and know- 
ledge that pass all the art and argument of the earth. 

And I know that the hand of God is the elder hand of my own. 

And I know that the Spirit of God is die eldest brother of my 
own. 

And that all the men ever bom are also my brothers, and the 
women my sisters and lovers. 

And that a kelson of creation is love. 

The question that will immediately be asked is. What guarantee 
have we that knowledge so obtamed is of any objective value? This 
subject has already been discussed and we will here content ourselves 
with refemng to the views expressed by William James m Varieties 
of Religious Experience. After havmg laid stress on the unammity 
found amongst the mystics, he makes the suggestion that an imparUal 
saence of rehgion should be asked ‘to sift out from amidst the dis- 
crepancies a common body of doctrine, which she might formulate 
m terms to which physical saence need not object’. To the wnter 
the interposiUon of an impartial science of religion would appear 
to be as unnecessary as formulation in terms to which physical science 
need not object. The agreement amongst rehgious mystics is apparent 
to all, and there is nothing in their views to which science need object. 
It is only psychology and philosophy that are concerned with the 
formulauons of the mystics. Psychologuts have, as a whole, paid httle 
attention to the all-important subject of consaousness, but on 
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a priori grounds, psychologists would agree that since there are levels 
of consaousness below that at which we normally hve, so also is it 
reasonable to suppose that there exist levels above it. No one will 
dispute that the objective value of an expenence m wakefulness is 
greater than that of an expenence m sleep. Consequently it must be 
supposed that the objective value of experiences on a still higher level 
IS mcreased. And when we come to refer the matter to the philosophers 
we find ‘that many of them have already cxpenenced the value of 
higher states of consciousness, so that the philosophers need have 
no objection to the formulations of the mysacs. Who can read the 
works of wnters such as Spinoza, Swedenborg and Schopenhauer 
without being convmced that they have derived their philosophy m 
part from that knowledge, ‘that passes all the art and argument of 
the earth’? 

A second question that is hkely to be asked is: If higher states of 
consciousness exist from which knowledge of great objective value 
can be obtained, why is it that so few of us have experienced them? 
This question also admits of an answer. Even a cursory perusal of 
mysG^ hterature of the religious kind reveals die fact that mystical 
expenence is of an intensely emotional character. In every case we 
find that the rehgious mystic lias passed through a penod of acute 
spintual sulfcrmg The language m which he portrays this penod of 
the dark night of the soul is as extravagant as that which he uses to 
describe die subsequent illummation. Usually the struggle between 
the higher and lower parts of his nature appears to him m the guise of 
a fight between angels and devils It is not for him merely an madent, 
but a gnin batde for survival, a batde that becomes so fierce that he is 
often brought to a state of physical exhaustion. Then, suddenly, 
and unexpectedly, when keyed up to an mtensity of feelmg that few 
people have ever reached, comes the release and the illumination. 
Who amongst us liave any experience of bemg keyed up to such a 
high emotional pitch as this? We have plodded along our accustomed 
road, takmg pleasure m our trivial acluevements, disgrunded by our 
disappomtments, and seekmg the comfortable middle way of com- 
promise. We have contmued to live m a monotonous greyness, 
knowmg nothmg of the darkness of the soul’s mght, or of the bngfat- 
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ness of Its day. Why then should we wonder that the ecstasy of the 
rehgious mystic has been denied to us, and that we have no experience 
of die levels of consaousness that he has reached? 

For the business of hving we are equipped well enough as we are. 
Only if we seek new knowledge beyond the range of the senses is it 
necessary to make these arduous flights into the empyrean. To most 
of us. It seems better that we should remam on the ground, fulfllhng 
our domestic tasks and hstenmg to the messages brought to us by 
bolder spirits, but not sharing their expenence. An mglonous lot, 
perhaps, but associated with certam comforts. Moreover, things 
have been made easy for us; the stem figure of Chnst has became 
softened by tunc, his doctrines have been watered down, and the 
Church has come to an imderstandmg with the world. Chnstiamty 
has for most of us become a comfortable rehgion, and suited to our 
needs. There is no necessity for us to become rehgious mystics. 
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•IF THERE HAD BEEN A CANDLE...’ 

This survey of man from the pomts of view of biology, psychology. 
Western and Eastern philosophy, and of rehgion, incomplete though 
it be, enables us to arrive at certain conclusions. From the point of 
view of saence we see man as an elaborate piece of mechanism, his 
actions determined by his endocrme glands, his central nervous system, 
his hereditary endowments and his environment. From philosophy 
we learn that his capaaty for knowledge is strictly limited, so that 
by means of the sense organs alone he can never know reahty. This 
IS confirmed by Eastern philosophy, but a new idea is added. Man, 
as he IS, can sec no more and do no more, but by right effort and right 
method, he can gam new powen, understand more and achieve more. 
Finally we have the confirmation of tbs idea by rehgion. Whatever 
may be the difference m their creed, whatever may be the vanations 
in their philosophy, all rehgions without exception contain this idea 
of the possibihty of change, so that a man may become other than he 
IS. From the pomt of view of all religions man is a bemg m whom are 
lymg latent bgher powers. 

This division of man into lower and bgher components is differently 
expressed in the vanous psychological, philosopbcal and rehgious 
systems that we have stuthed. Kant’s division is between homo 
sensibilts and homo noumemlis, between the man whose knowledge 
IS hmited by bs sense perceptions and the transcendental man who 
can by direct apprehension knowreahty. For Bergson the dividing Ime 
IS drawn between the mtellect and what he calls ‘mhution’. Intellect 
IS the fiu:ulty that allows us to make artificial cuts across the livmg 
Bow of reahty, so as to view separate states of consaousness, wbch 
persist only until they are succeeded by other states Only by mtuition 
can the Bow of becommg that constitutes life be grasped, btiution for 
Bergson is itself part of the ilan vital, the creative impulse that is the 
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reality behind all phenomena. And in holdmg this view of the intellect 
we that Bergson is at one widi Samkara, who looked upon the 
nund as an instrument of limited utility, an instrument that is mainly 
of service m the practical fidd of action. It is the bull’s-eye lantern that 
allows us to concentrate illumination on one particular spot at one 
particular moment of time, so that we may be enabled to react most 
appropnately The mtellect, therefore, belongs to that lower self of 
the senses which forms part of the material universe. It is, to purusha, 
mtmtion, the transcendental self, that is to say to the spmtual side of his 
nature that a man must mm if he would see more and become more. 
This higher Self, accordmg to Samkara, is ‘undifTerenced consciousness’ 
that can never be the result of, but is itself the cause of, the lower self. 
This consaousness is not the finite consaousness, but is a fragment of 
the fimdamental consaousness, the reahty behind all creation. Only 
when man ceases to identify himself with the life of the senses and the 
intellect, and recognizes tliat he is part of the underlying divine basis of 
the cosmos, can he gain new knowledge and new powers. 

In no Western philosophy is the difference between man as he 
1$ and man as he might become more strongly proclaimed than m that 
of Nietzsche This is the theme that underhes the whole of that much 
misunderstood work Thus Spake Zarathustra, the idea of the Super- 
man. 

I teach you the Superman. Man is a thing to be surmounted. 
What have you done to surmount him; 

All beings hitherto have created something above themselves: 
will ye be the ebb of this great nde and rather revert to the beast 
than surmount man; 

What IS the ape to man; A jest or a thing of shame. So shall 
man be to Superman — a jest or a thmg of shame. 

Ye have trod the way from worm to man, and much in you is 
yet worm. Once were ye apes, and even yet man is more ape than 
any ape. 

But he that is wisest amongst you is but a discord, a hybrid of 
plant and ghost. But do I bid you beconle either ghosts or plants; 

Behold I teach you the Superman! 

The Superman is the meaning of the earth. Let your will say: 
the Superman shall be the meaning of the earth. 
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What Nietzsche did not understand was that his philosophy of the 
Superman was stnctly m line with the religious teaching of Christ 
and Buddha, that m each of us there is something of the divme to which 
we must return if we are to become other than we are. 

In A New Model of the Universe, P. D. Ouspensky states that a grain 
of com was a very important symbol m the ancient Mystenes of 
Egypt and of Greece. 

In the Eleusinian Mystenes every candidate' for initiation earned 
m a particular procession a grain of wheat m a tmy earthenware 
bowl. The secret that was revealed to a man at the initiation was 
contained m the idea that man could die simply as a gram, or could 
rise agam mto some other hfe. This was the pnncipal idea of the 
Mystenes, which was expressed by many diferent symbols. 

Christ and Buddha made use of the same symbol, saymg that a gram 
must be cast mto the ground, and as a gram must die, m order that a 
shoot should live. Christ’s words were misunderstood by many who 
followed him and for the idea of regeneration m this life was substituted 
that of regeneration in some future life beyond the grave. But this 
was not the mearung originally attached to the idea of regeneration, or 
transmutation; it was an emendanon that came from the desire to find 
ximpensations for disappomtment m this life m a glonous resurrection 
ifter death. In spite of Christ’s insistence that the Kmgdom of Heaven 
was withm, the Early Christians preferred the idea that their Lord 
would soon reappear to found the Kmgdom of Heaven on earth 
Ater, when they were disappomted m this, they put their hopes m a 
leaven beyond the grave, where they would enjoy the fruits of their 
rork upon earth. Yet Christ’s talk with Nicodemus shows clearly 
hat when he spoke of the necessity of a man bemg bom agam before 
e could enter the Kmgdom of Heaven, be was not refemng to some 
iture existence, but to this life. 

Venly, venly, I say unto thee. Except a man be bom agam he 
cannot enter mto the kmgdom of God. 

Except a man be bom of water and the spint, he cannot enter 
mto the Kmgdom of God. 

That which is bom of the £esh is flesh; and that which is bom 
of the spint is spint. (St. John, ui, 3, 5, 6.) 
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So much emphasis is placed on the idea of death on one plane and 
rebirth on ano^er in the teachmg of Gautama that the term 'twice 
bom’ IS attached to all higher levels of humamty Those who have 
attamed enhghtenment have dehberately sacrificed their personalities 
for the sake of higher capaaoes; they have died that they might live. 
The words used by Christ to his disciples might easily have been used 
by Buddha. 

If any man will come afier me, let him deny himself and take 
up his cross and follow me. For whosoever shall save his life shall 
lose it, and whosoever shall lose his hfe for my sake shall find it. 
(Matthew xvi, 24-25.) 

To be a follower of Christ, or a follower of the Eightfold Path, the 
same requirement was necessary, that a man should sacrifice his 
personality m order that the higher part of him might live. By per- 
sonahty should be implied all that a man commonly thinks of as him- 
self, his ambitions, his personal tlieones and opinions, his prejudices, 
his desires and his avenions, his ideas about himself, his feehng of 
importance, his fmtasies, his day-dreams, as well as much in himself 
to which he is oblivious. According to all religious systems these 
characteristics, which are purely subjective, must stand m the way of 
the apprehension of that which is objective. 

It should be noted that the Buddhist stresses the importance of 
saenfiemg personal fechngs, aspirations and dreams m order that higher 
states and higher knowledge may be attained. A similar teaching 
exists m the other Eastern religions and philosophies. Yet there are 
wnters who express the opmion that all mystical experiences are but 
dream experiences. In their view a mystic is one who has rendered 
himself highly suggestible by means of some form of self-hypnosis. 
In this state of self-mduced sleep the creations of his own imagination 
are hberated from lower levels of consaousness and, nsmg to the sur- 
face, speak to him with all the authonty of objective phenomena. 
Instead of being more awake the mystic is more afieep, instead of 
seeing more objectively he is seeing more subjectively. Face to face 
with his own dreams, and hstemng to his own thoughts mvested with a 
spurious authonty, he is easily hoodwinked. Arthur Waley appears 
to take this view. In the appendix to his translation of the Too Te King 
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he 'writes: 'That the Chinese Qoietist practised some form sdf- 
hypnoas no one familiar both 'with Yoga literature of India 
(whether Hindu or Buddhist) and with Taoism would, I think, be 
likely to dispute.' To this writer and those who share his opinion 
(according to him, the majority of educated men) all Eastern religions 
would appear to be based on nothing more substantial than &ntasy. 
To them Christ, Buddha, Lao Tze and Zoroaster are but great dreamers, 
men who practised ‘some form of self-hypnosis’. They have no 
message for humamty, for their teachmg, bemg founded on these 
dreams, has no connection with reahty. 

The dtSficulties in the way of accepting this view of what in this 
book has been termed higher levels of thought, seem to be insur- 
mountable, however temptmgly saentihc it may at first sight appear 
to be. If self-hypnosis be the aim of the yogis, why this saentific 
division of their study into the five branches of yoga, each of which 
complements and fortifies the other, and why their insistence on the 
need for direct instruction by a teacher > If deeper sleep is the goal of 
the Buddhist, what need is there for the cultivation of greater aware- 
ness and for the arduous traimng of the attention and the memory? 
Would not these exercises be more likely to banish sleep than to mduce 
It? If self-hypnosis is all that is required why embark on all this un- 
necessary preliminary traimng? Would it not be better for a disaple 
merely to seat himself m a comfortable chair and gaze at a fixed pomt 
if hght, thus inducmg a sleepy state? No guru is needed for this simple 
iroccdure, or if help be reqmred, would it not be more profitable to 
mhst the help of askdled hypnotist? Hypnosis is hypnosis, whether it be 
nduced from without or attamed from withm A scholar’s knowledge 
>f the Chmese language is not all the equipment that is necessary for 
he undentandmg of the Tao Te Kir^ and works of a similar nature. 

This, then, is the great difference between the new and the old 
isychological systems. Modem psychology regards man as a finished 
roduct, something that can never become anything more than it is. 
Tie only difierence between one man and another is a diilerence m 
egree, one bemg cleverer than another, one more emotional than 
lother, and one better ac^usted to life and less handicapped by 
lusions and inhibitions. By education a man may become cleverer, 
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and by suitable treatment he may be freed from many of his illusions 
‘and inhibitions, but essentially iw remams the same man. That is all 
tliat. It is possible to do m the way of changing humanity. The older 
psychological systems that were closely alhed to rehgious teachings 
looked upon a man quite difrerently. To these systems he was an un- 
finished product, a seed that could either grow mto a plant, or else 
remain with his higher potentiahties completely undeveloped. Not 
that this growth, or change, could be effected easily or brought about 
by any outside agency. On the contrary, the purpose of the teaching 
and methods of these systems was to bnng about this change. 

The differences m the new and the old psychology are reflected m the 
outlook of Western and Eastern thought. Humanism is the religion 
of the majority of modem mtellectuals m Europe and m Amenca, 
whilst Eastern thought still remains essentially rehgious. In England 
most of us accept Christiamty as we accept the Bank of England, the 
Constitution and the Kmg. It is no longer a rchgion m the true sense 
of the word, but a national institution to which we can belong without 
any great demands bcmg made on us for our membership. Occasionally 
a r^gious revival sweeps through the country ignitmg the more 
combustible members «f the commumty, and then afrer smouldenng 
for a while, dies « way like a fire that has spent its force. But it is purely 
a temporary disturbance that leaves behmd it no permanent efiects. 

But because rehgious sentiment is a natural uistmct m man there are 
many who are driven to find some outlet for it. Havmg lost the old 
faith, they turn eagerly to new ones, and science, psycho-analysis, 
spintuahsm, soaal reform and nationahsm have all m turn acted as 
substitutes for religion. Of these, nationalism has unfortunately 
proved to be the most successful Nations have become mystenous 
symbols, to the protection of which we rally with all the fervour of 
rehgious devotees. As Radhakrishnan pomts out, the antithesis of Greek 
and Barbarian, of the Jew and the Gentile, of orthodox and heretic, 
of Nordic and non-Nordic, have all a strong family likeness. At the 
present moment the worship of the nation finds its fullest expression 
m Germany, where the glory of the blood and soil is regarded as the 
sole purpose of existence, and as justifymg the sacnfice of all mdividual 
hberty and thought But it is not m Germany alone that the worship 
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of the blood is to be found. Russia having died of the worship of a 
social order that has proved unworkable for ordinary people, now 
turns back m the direction of nationalism. And in every country, 
and in varying degrees, we find the worship of the nation acting as a 
substitute for the worship of God. 

There are those who beheve that the only hope for the world lies 
not in the revival of true religion, but in a rationalistic outlook. 
Religion, they say, whether it takes the form of worship of a personal 
God, or of a nation, inevitably brings m its wake, chaos and confiict. 
But man has outgrown the need for rchgion and it is to his reason 
that he must turn if he is to find a way out of his present dilemma . 
Such men believe that the present malaise is merely a temporary 
indisposition from which man will recover if he allows reason instead 
of emotion to guide his numerous activities. But does experience 
justify this hope? No one will deny that the mtellect has been given 
free scope m the a&irs of man during several generations. Never has 
man sought knowledge with greater determination than he has sought 
it during the last hundred years. The achievements of science have 
been stupendous, and such as would excite admiration in any mind 
observmg the happenmgs on the surface of this planet. 

These notable victones of the mmd, from which so much was 
hoped, have had for result not so much mcreased happiness as 
disquiet, have made for dejection rather than rejoiemg. , know 
more than ever was known and are convmced that we know 
nothing of what we most wish to know. We distrust more 
utterly than has ever been mistrusted the very intellect which has 
achieved so many and so signal tnumphs. While our control over 
nature’s energies approaches the miraculous, anarchy reigns m the 
moral and aesthetic, as well as in the mtellectual sphere. ( The Hun, m 
Situation, by W. Macneile Dickson.) 

Yet all have not lost confidence m the mtellect as a means of escapmg 
from the dilemma m which man finds himself. No one is more 
alarmed at the present state of the world than H.'G. Wells, but with 
child-like faith, he writes: 

With a few more cubic inches of bram for the average man, and 
a score of years added to the span of life, or even with sudi an 
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economy of mental exertion through simplification as would be 
eqmvalent to these extensions, every present difficulty m the 
Iiiitnan outlook would vanish like a dream. 

fis friend and one-time fellow-iconoclast m the old days of breaking 
Victorian idols, G. B. Shaw, is evidently of the same opimon, for a 
somewhat similar idea forms the theme in his cycle of plays. Back to 
Methuselah. It is strange that writers of such perspicaaty should beheve 
that it IS only necessary for men to proceed further on the road along 
which they are travellmg m order that they shall find all that they need. 
Such men still dwell m Voltaire’s Age of Reason, in the materialistic 
world of Darwin and Huxley. External orgamzation, and not mtemal 
change, is the panacea that is ever offered us by our thinkers. Alexis 
Cartel m his chapter on the remaking of man {Man the Unknoum) 
advocates the same remedy, a better external organization. Science, 
which has transformed the material world, must now be set the task 
of transformmg man himself But what does Carrel mean by science, 
and what does he imply by man’s transformatione The author 
develops his scheme for world salvation First, we must get nd of the 
Cartesian distinction between mmd and matter, so that inmd may 
receive as much attenuon from the scientist as he has previously given 
to matter. Mental activities must become, for the scientist, as im- 
portant as physiological reactions And because it would no longer be 
possible ^x»r any smgle bram to study and to correlate all the discovenes 
of saence in its widened domam, this work would have to be done by 
comnuttees housed in highly orgamzed msotutions. The govemmg 
body, or members of Carrel’s High Council, 

would dedicate their lives to the contemplation of the economic, 

^ , sociological, psychological, physiological, and pathological 
phenomena mamfested by the civilized nations and their con- 
stitutive mdividuals. And to that of the development of saence 
and of the influence of its apphcations to our habits of life and of 
thought. They would endeavour to discover how modem 
civilization could mould itself to man without crushing any of his 
essential quahtics. Their silent meditation would protect the 
inhabitants of the new aty from the mechanical mventions which 
are dangerous for their body and their mmd, from the adulteration 
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ot thought as well as food, from the whims of the specialists in 
education, nutntion, morals, soaology, etc., &om all progress 
inspired, not by the needs of the public, but by the greed or the 
illusions of their mventon. 

Nobody will deny the need for protectmg people from dangerous 
inventions, from food adulteration, from poisonous propaganda ! 
and from the whims of cranks Nobody will quarrel with Alex 
Carrel for wanting to produce some sort of order m a muddle-header 
world, but whilst this may result m the creation of a avilizadon which 
makes the transformation of man possible, it cannot bnng that about. 
No amount of external organization can produce a change m the 
heart and mind of man, for this is an inner change dependent on innei 
efiTorts. Moreover, Alexis Carrel fails to tell us who m turn is to protect 
us from the whims of the specialists on his suggested Grand Council. 
It may be that m gettmg rid of the specialist in education, nutndon, 
morals, sociology, etc , we would frU on even worse days, for the fret 
that a sacntist is a member of a high council is, at the best, only a 
guarantee that he is a dever sacntist He may even be a brilliant 
sacntist and yet at the same ume enturcly egoosucal and untrustworthy. 
In any case, Alexis Carrel’s new leaders are men like ourselves, and the 
Bishop of Chichester’s Standing Theological and Expert Commission, 
dever pieces of mechanism, moved by subjective thoughts and 
fcchngs All that he really tells us is that the world is m a muddle, 
that our social, educational and economic systems are badly m need of 
overhaul, and that sdendsts must have a broader oudook, examimng 
men’s thoughts as well as their bodies These facts might almost be 
regarded as self-evident. 

To be stnctly fair to him, Alexis Carrel has told us one thing more, 
namely, that government is a gigannc task which should not be en- 
trusted to men whose chief qualification is a relish for power. It is 
strange that although no man would think of entrusting a sick horse 
to the care of someone devoid of all vetennary knowledge, the govern- 
ment of a sick country is handed over willingly to men who have no 
learnt how to govern themselves Alexis Carrel is right m insistun 
that the most difficult of all work should be in the hands of those wb 
are speaally fitted to undertake it. The only pomt at issue is whethe 
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sdentkts are better equipped for this task than are the successful 
business men and lawyers who up till now have been mainly respon- 
sible for it. Actually, the only men who are fit to govern others are 
who stand on a higher levd than their fellows, those who have 
evolved in the sense m which evolution has been used m the previous 
.chapters. Since much of the philosophy outhned m this book comes 
4rom the East, it will be of mterest to sec what Eastern philosophical 
Uiterature has to say on the subject of government. This subject is 
I dealtwithfullyinRadhakrishnan’s£fliteroRe%/i)«sfl«d Western Thought. 

According to the Upanishads die chief end of all government u to 
provide conditions smted to the development of the mdividual, and by 
'development is meant that the mdividual ‘should find the real self’, 
and ‘exceed his apparent outward self’. This ancient teachmg is the very 
antithesis of the totalitarian ideal m which the mdividual is entirely 
sacrificed to that non-existent entity, the State, and is thereby deprived 
of all possibility of spiritual development Such mdividual spintual 
(cvelopment can never imply that the mdividual has no obligations 
towards his fellows, and consequently towards that social community 
in which he happens to have been bom. On the contrary, he has 
responsibilities, not only towards his family, but towards his tnbe and 
his nation. What is of paramount importance is that the mutual 
obligations of the mdividual and of society should be carefully adjusted. 
If the group to which he belongs regards itself as absolute and self- 
sufficient, and demands the total service and life of the mdividual, it 
arrogates to itself claims that it does not possess. So also if the mdividual 
looks upon himself as the final end of existence, without any reference 
to the needs of society, he is not only depnvmg other people of their due, 
.but also jeopardizmg his own development The two prmciples which 
must mevitably govern all group life are, the unfettered development 
of the mdividual and the healthy growth of soaety. 

Man is not an abstract imit, but an mdividual that by virtue of his 
character, capacities and functions, belongs to a defimte social group in 
sJie commumty. He must take that position m soaety for which he 
happens to be specially fitted. When a fourfold division of soaety was 
volved m anaent India, it was evolved because it was believed that 
Spiritual wisdom, executive abihty, skilled production and devoted 
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service were four elements which were indispensable to any social order. 
The idea of four great human classes was conceived in the interests of 
human progress, and not primarily m the mterest of the mdividuals 
who made up those classes In the period of the Upanishads (1500 u.c. 
to 600 B c ) the fourfold classification was mto classes and not into 
castes Membership of the various classes Was not hereditary, and it was 
possible for a member of one class to marry a member of another, or 
by his ow meat to attam a higher class. At a later date, the substitution 
of birth for innate quahnes as a method of classification, and the conver- 
sion of the classes mto castes brought about the social crystallization 
and castc-exclusiveness, the existence of which in India is so much 
deplored. Individuals no longer fell mto their natural places m socie^ 
but were thrust there by the accident of bnth. A Brahmm was v 
longer a Brahmm because, by temperament and training, he had bet.i 
found to be fitted for leadership, but because he happened to be the sc 1 
of a Brahmm. The whole system became unnatural and m its change 
form was fraught with potential abuses In the ongmal class system : 
was social duty that was msisted upon, and not personal rights; in thr 
caste system, pnvilege became more and more important. In the das 
system the possession of smtable qualities enabled a man who happened 
to have been bom m a lower class to be educated for higher duties in 
another, so that the son of a slave-girl might ultimately be accepted 
as a Brahmm 

The four ongmal dasses were the Brahmins (the seekers after highea 
knowledge), the Ksatnyas (the executors), the Vaisyas (the skilled 
producers and merchants) and the Sudras (the labourers) The fimctioi' 
of a Brahmm was to seek knowledge and to teach, and a true Brahmm 
was said to be one ‘who had sensed the deeper Sdf, and acted out * 
that consciousness’. He was a man who had evolved, not only as regan ' 
knowledge, but also as regards character. A Brahmm gave mora* 
guidance, but did not enforce that which he had advised He had nr 
possessions other than the means of subsistence that the other castej 
provided for him. The Brahmins, therefore, formed a class of dismte' 
ested seekers after truth, supported by society, influencing it, and place 
above the corraptmg eflfects of nches and power. They represented tL 
ruhng class of philosophers m the ideal repubhc of Plato. ' 
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Wliilit it was the business of the Brahmin to lay down certain 
principles, it was that of the Ksatnyas to devise the means by which 
could be put mto practice. They were the executives and the 
rulers, and, hkc the Brahmins, they were supported by the two lower 
classes. They were not allowed to teach, or expected to accumulate 
personal we jth. They were the knights and the just rulers, the men of 
action and the followers of Karma Yoga. The worshippers of power, 
the men of brute force, and the selfish tyrants were pervemons of this 
type, and fortunately m the Golden Age of Indian history, were 
seldom found The true Ksatnya did not attempt to extend his power. 
In his 13th R.ock Edict, Kmg Asoka, the greatest of the Ksatnyas, caused 
to be carved these words: 

In order that my sons and grandsons should not regard it as their 
duty to make a new conquest . they should take pleasure m 
patience and gendeness and regard as the only true conquest, the 
conquest won by piety. 

The third dass, the Vaisyas, provided for the desire that is innate 
m humamty, to possess, to enjoy, to give and to take. Those who 
belonged to this class - and it was a large one - were the men of practical 
mmd engaged m commerce and mdustry. Though they were allowed 
to acquire wealth, they were expected to develop human and neighbourly 
qualities. They co-operated with the Ksatnyas m the maintenance 
of order, and with the Brahmins m furthenng the spintual wel&re 
of the commumty, but they were responsible for neither. 

Members of the fourth class, the Sudras, found their oudet m work 
and service. Whilst the seekers after wisdom worked for the pure joy 
of the search, the rulmg class for honour, the craftsmen for the love of 
their art, the lowest class fulfilled their duties m order to satisfy their 
primary needs. 

Individuals and classes were bound to one another by a feeling of 
obhgation and mutual service. Soaety expected of each man the 
performance of his duties, and m turn guaranteed to each sustenance 
and opportumty for self-expression. The spint of competition, dear to 
the heart of the thrustmg Westerner, was unknown. But although 
every man had his fixed place m society, the fourfold scheme was, in the 
best sense of the word, democratic. In Radhaknshnan’s words: 
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Firstly, It insists on the spintual equality of all men. It assumes 
that within every human creature there is a self which has the right 
to grow m Its own way, to £nd itself and make its life a full and 
satimed image and instrument of its being. Secondly, it makes for 
mdmduahty in the posiave sense Individuahty is attamed not 
through an escape &om lirmtations but through the wilhng 
acceptance of obligations. It is erroneous to assume that only the 
aberrant or the anarchical is the true mdividual. Thirdly, it points 
out that all work is socially useful and from an economic stand- 
pomt equally important. Fourthly, social justice is not a scheme of 
rights but of opportumues. It is wrong to assume that democracy 
requires all men to be alike. Soaety is a pattern of an organism 
m which different organs play dmerent parts. Excellence is 
specific and cannot be umvcrsal. Equahty refers to opportumty 
and not to capaaty. While it recognizes mat men are unequal m 
scale and quauty, it insists that every human bemg shall have the 
right and the opportumty to contnbutc to human achievement, 
as far as his capaaty goes. Soaety must be so orgamzed as to give 
individuals sumaent scope to exercise their natural energies with- 
out bemg interfered with by others. 

It IS doubtful whether m the Western world there has ever existed a 
soaety based on these prmciples, for to call such a form of government 
a hierarchy would be a grave misnomer. The Brahmins were not 
priests owmg a narrow loyalty to some particular church, they did 
not aspire to temporal power, nor were they rulen. They were 
purely seekers after spintual truth, and teachers. Europe has never 
experienced rule by Brahmins but durmg the Feudal Age it was 
governed by Ksatnyas. The Ksatnya class m the West was however 
hereditary, and uninfluenced by Brahmins. In later times the great 
fiimihes of England took the place of the old feudal barons. Narrow 
m outlook as they often were, they nevertheless governed the country 
m accordance with certam traditions of honour, and with a sense of 
responsibility for the welfare of those who were entrusted to their care. 
Then, with the nse of mdustnahsm, came a change, and the old govern- 
ing classes with all their good quahnes and with all their bad were swept 
aside. Industnalism created a new set of values and a new type of ruler. 
Man ceased to be a human bemg and became instead an economic unit. 
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Commercial prospenty was the goal towards which all nadons strove 
and progress was measured in terms of dollars and pounds. In the 
scramble for wealth spiritual values, like all others that had only an in- 
direct rdationship to commercial prospenty, waned. In his book, A 
Philosophy for Otor Times, C. E. M Joad refers to the ^abby years 
between the last war and this as the ‘stomach and pocket age’, and it is 
a term that apdy descnbes it. The aim of each nation has been com- 
mercial prospenty at the expense, if need be, of its neighbours, the aim 
of the mdividual personal comfort and success at the expense, if need 
be, of his fellows. And to smt the needs of a new age the world selected 
new rulers from the class of Vaisyas, that is to say, from amongst the 
merchants and the accumulatois of wealth. Commerce now bemg the 
national god, it was natural that the help of good business men should 
be enlisted to organize the nation along sound economic lines. But 
unfortunately business requires a varymg amount of labour, and smce 
It IS competitive, it reqmres cheap labour. Hence all the shoddy make- 
shifts to which the Vaisyas have had to resort m their attempts to rule 
their respective nations along sound economic hnes. Nor is it surpnsmg 
that the Sudras, findmg themselves to be exploited rather than looked 
after by the supenor classes, have m certam parts of the world revolted, 
and evolved the rule of the proletariat, m other words, government by 
the lowest class of all. In the name of liberty the Sudras nse against the 
tyranny of their oppressors only to establish a new form of slavery. 
None of the modem theones for the reorganization of society gives 
the results that are anticipated The bhnd leaders of the bhnd walk m a 
arde destroymg one tyranny m order to impose another, marchmg m 
the name of hberty towards a new variety of servitude. This must 
mevitably be the result when any attempt is made to reconstruct society 
by means of violence and without any reference to spmtual values. 

This digression on the subject of government is not a prehminary to 
any suggestion that the system which worked so successfully durmg a 
period of ancient Indian history can be apphed to modem Europe or 
Amenca. No form of government can produce a required form of 
culture, but a culture mevitably produces the form of government 
that IS appropriate to it We live m a commeraal age and we have 
evolved the form of government that is suited to it The saymg that a 
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nation has the ruleis that it deserves is a true one, for the nation pro- 
duces the rulers, not the rulers the nation. If, dierefore, we are to have 
rulers who, like those of ancient India, care more for truth than for 
good business, we must be a nation to whom spintual values are of 
more importance than worldly success. This m turn implies that each 
of us as mdividuals puts development, m the true sense of the word, 
before a}l other considerations 

The troubles from which we are now sufiermg are but the symptoms 
of a chronic disease that has suddenly become acute. For years there 
have been premomtory warnings, and now, with the outbreak of war 
the underlying illness is bccommg apparent to everybody. It would be 
as absurd to regard our troubles as bemg due to the activities of a few 
imquitous and unbalanced mdividuab as it would be absurd for a small- 
pox patient to beheve that his fever was due to the presence of one or 
two particularly obnoxious pustules that had appeared on his skm. The 
world has not suddenly changed m the last few years, and the men we 
blame are not the cause but the symptoms of the disease. 

If there has been any progress - and after lookmg back at the golden 
age of history, the century m which Buddha, Zoroaster and Lao Tze 
hved, and which was followed by the Greek Golden Age, it is 
difficult to beheve that humamty has progressed — we owe it to a few 
outstandmg men whose words and whose lives still exert upon us their 
influence, to the great rehgious leaders, and to the gifted artists, poets 
and philosophers, the majority of whom are nameless, whose works 
are the pnceless possession not of one nation, but of the whole of man- 
kmd. Such men have appeared m all nations and m all centuries, but 
because Western man has been so preoccupied with the outside world, 
it IS to the East that we must turn to find the highest level that human 
thought has reached. And let us remember that Dr Bucke, the author 
of Cosmic Consciotisness, made a stupendous error when he suggested 
that those who have reached a higher level of consaousness are, as it 
were, biological sports, that becommg more and more common will 
m time represent the normal state of mankmd The idea, begotten 
by Charles Darwm, of a progress ensured by Nature, an idea that owing 
to our victories over the external world has become an article of faith, 
must be abandoned. Development m the sense m which the word has 
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been used in this book can never be, as Bucke suggests, automatic. 
It can only result from ceaseless effort, and firom effort of a special 
nature, such as that taught by the yogis and by certain religious sects. 

We live m a dark house, fumbling with our hands and knowmg only 
that which is within their reach. If we understand Jalalu’ddm Rumi 
anght, it is a house in which there might be hght, the hght of higher 
levels of consciousness. Illuminated by this, contradictions would dis- 
appear and the many become One. For the Vedintist the t)ne is the 
Brahman; for the religious man it is God. What for us is m many 
pieces, each with a form and a name, is to the seer but the different 
expressions of the One cosmic mtelhgence, the One Supreme Bemg. 

To all It IS not given to see, yet there are signs that he who knows can 
read. Science is beginning to change direction Havmg completed the 
circle It now travels with idealist philosophy and religion. 

When Western science [wntes Sir John Woodroffc] attnbutes 
umty, conservation and continuity to matter, energy, and motion 
m a umverse of obvious plurahty and discontmmty, what it is m 
fact domg is to show that none of its conceptions have any mean- 
ing except m the assumption of umty and unmovmg contmmty 
of consaousness in the sense of the Vedlntic chit (consaousness). 

All matter, declares modem saence, is built up from the same elements, 
aU energy is evolved from one energy; energy passes mto matter, and 
matter into energy. To attam umty amid apparent mulnphaty is the 
goal towards which modem saence is surely traveUing. It is science 
that now comes mto hne with the Vedanta and rehgious teaching, not 
they that are forced to find reconciliation with science. It may be that 
what the enhghtened Hmdu has known m his heart for thousands of 
years will some day be taught m the lecture halls of saence. However 
much the functions of saence, philosophy and rehgion may differ, 
however distant the pomts from which they start may be, eventually 
they will arnve at the same conclusion For ‘Truth is One; the sages 
only call It by different names’. {Rig Veda ) 

Yet whilst the true leaders of mankmd — the great philosophers, 
rehgious gemuses and saentists — pomt m one duecaon, we who con- 
stitute the vast bulk of humamty contmue to turn our eyes in another, 
'^oved by the mechanism of the body and under the lure of our so- 
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called individuality we live out die tiny span of our lives amid a turmoil 
of muldpbcity md contradiction. Jalalu’ddin Rumi would seem to 
surest that this is a fate that can be changed. Beginning with his 
words, we end with his words: 

If there had been a candle m each one’s hand, the difiference 
would have gone out of their words. 

The eye of sense-perception is only hlte the palm of the hand, 
the palm hath not the power to reach the whole of the elephant. 

The eye of the Sea is one thing, and the foam another; leave the 
foam ana look with the eye of the Sea 

Day and night there is the movement of foam-flecks from the 
Sea: thou beholdest the foam, but not the Sea. Marvellous! 
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